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PKEFATOBY. 

In presenting to the Dental Profession the first 
number of the ** Nbw YoAk Dental Journal," we de- 
sire to say a few words explanatory of our views and 
aims, and to lay before our readers our intended 
course, more fully and clearly than we could comprise 
within our circular. An interval of some length hav- 
ing elapsed since the publication of any Dental Peri- 
odical in New York ; and it being obvious to us that 
such a Periodical was eminently required at thi^ pre- 
sent time by the profession of our immediate vicinity, 
we determined to undertake the task. We did not 
however blind ourselves to the fieict that there already 
exist a number of Dental Periodicals, we only said, 
*Ve will enter upon a new course — ^take a different 
standard," and relying upon the intention we have 
spread our wings and leaped forward into the atmos- 
phere of public opinion. 

It is our opinion that the Dental Journalist who 
rightly pursues his profession, should keep before 
him two rules to govern his line of conduct as a pub- 
lisher; first, — ^to place before his readers an ample 
and correct resume of the progress of the profession 



in the present; second, — to endeavor as far as in his 
power lies, to acquit his readers with all that has 
transpired in the jtwwf,^ which is calculated to interest 
and instruct the Dentist, and which may not be gen- 
erally known. The first of these rules has been gen- 
erally followed by the Dental Periodicals of this coun- 
try, the second has been ignored; we propose to be 
guided by both. The present number in its arrange- 
ment therefore, may be taken as an index to oiu* in- 
tentions in the future. Our classification includes ^r^f 
the Historical. The Uttle that has been published in 
a coDected form relative to the History of Dentistry, 
leaves us a wide field for future operations, and care- 
ful research which we shall not fail to glean thorough- 
ly. Second^ the Historical is properly followed by 
the Biographical. In this division we shall be guided 
by no absolute rule, chronological or otherwise, but 
shall make our selection of subjects as they may pre- 
sent themselves to us, hoping to ftimish in time, care- 
ftilly written lives of all those who have added perma- 
nent and valuable information to the knowledge of 
the Profession. Third, the Bibliographical ; this de« 
partment we cannot expect to make particularly in- 
teresting, but we hope to make it useful. Every Den- 
tist should be thoroughly acquainted with the litera- 
ti^e of his profession, and in presenting a careful and 
complete list of all the works which have been pub- 
lished upon Dentistry, with short notices of their aur 
thors, we think we are performing a labor tending ^ 
towards much good, although laborious and imsatis- 
factory to the compiler ; this portion of our Journal 
will not, however, occupy much room, and those who 
do not care for the subject can readily skip it, as it is 
intended more for reference than present reading. 
Besides the articles above named, we shall lay before 
our readers selections and translations from the prin- 
cipal Dental Periodicals the world over. We shall 
also be happy to receive communicatipns from the 



Profession on all subjects interesting to that body, 
claiming the right of selection, and publishing the 
name of the communicator when desired. A portion 
of the Journal will also be reserved for short miscel- 
laneous articles relating in any way to Dentistry, 
remarkable cases of early Dentition, Dental Wit, 
and such other Ught matter as we can cut from news- 
papers or become acquainted with perspnally. Final- 
ly, we propose to take completeness as our end in view, 
and hope to make the '* Dental Journal'' a standard 
authority both here and abroad. We would also soli- 
cit the patronage of the profession, either by subscrip- 
tions, communications, advertisements or kind words ; 
all will be gratefully received ; and here we take the 
opportunity of thanking those who have so liberally 
come forward at the outset to aid our undertaking, 
and assure them that we shall endeavor not to disap- 
point their legitimate expectations. For terms, rates 
of advertising and other information we refer our rea- 
ders to the last page of our cover. And in conclusion, 
let those who think we promise more than we can per- 
form within the limits we have set ourselves, suspend 
their decision until we shall have estabhshed ourselves 
firmly, and shall have time to fulfil our promises, if we 
have the ability and inclination ; we think the latter 
will not be found wanting. 



A GLANCE AT THE HISTORY AND PROGRESS OP DENTAL SCIENCE, 
FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

To write a history is always a tedious, laborious, 
and often a thankless task ; to write the history of a 
science like Dentistry, which we may say originated 
almost at the cradle of the human race, is especially 
laborious and tedious, but we hope will not be thank- 
less. In endeavoring to obtain some insight into the 
past history of Dentistry we could not avoid .observing 
how little really exists in compact form calculated to 
aid us in our research ; and it is this difficulty on our 
part which appeals to us to endeavor as far as possible, 
and as far as can be compassed within the limits of 
our Journal, to fill this void. We have reason to be- 
lieve after careful search that there really exists no 
complete history of Dentistry to a late period in the 
form of a separate publication ; and here in America, 
where Dentistry has. advanced itself to a higher posi» 
tion than in any other part of the world, here where 
are found the most prolific writers opon almost any 
fiubject, we have found less matter concerning the 
acience than among either the German or French au- 
thors. And this fact which would not appear strange 
in connection with almost any other subject, for we 
should take into consideration the youth of our coun- 
try in all that relates to literature, and especially to 
those works intended for reference, does appear 
strange when we reflect that Americans have made 
Dentistry more of a speciality than any other nation, 
have paid more attention to its every branch, and 
have finally become acknowledged as the best practi- 
tioners of the world. One would suppose then that 
those interested in the profession would have sought 
to keep some record of its progress before all trace of 
it should have been blotted out, and that abler hands 
than ours would have devoted their pens to chronir 



cling ite history. Observing the necessity, however, 
for some such work, and having perhaps greater facil- 
ities for research than many others, we shall from time 
to time place before our readers such facts as we can 
collect, and in such convenient and readable shape^ as 
we can best put them. 

We have said that the origin of Denistry can be re- 
ferred to the cradle of the human race. 

Man, ever since the fall, has been subject to dis- 
ease, and that necessity which has ever been the 
mother of invention, must have early taught him to 
use some means for its alleviation or cure ; rough and 
uncouth perhaps, but still in a measure answering his 
purpose* Thus we find ancient writers referring to 
the practice of Dentistry, as being coeval with the 
birth of medicine. In the first period of existence 
when man afflicted by disease, discovered that the 
means for cure lay around him in profusion, in the 
herbs and plants th^t glistened in their fresh gree^ 
beauty under the sunlight, he divided the pains and 
sickness that affected different organs and members of 
the body into different classes, not knowing that many 
.disorders perhaps originated in the same locality. And 
thus men began to study the simple Meteria Medica 
that lay spread around them, and each one devoted 
his time to one class of disease, having its existence in 
one portion of the body. Thus there sprung up Ocu- 
lists, and Aurists, and thus Dentists. But inasmuch 
as the teeth were not so subject to affection as other 
organs, the Dentists were neither so plenty in those 
days, nor so elevated in repute, as since ; and as the 
means for curing diseases of the teeth were far more 
limited than those which other physicians could use 
in their departments, indeed as they knew httle be- 
yond the manner of extracting teeth, and that harshly 
and painfully, we may imagine that they could not be 
otherwise than unpopular. Men did not like to have 
a useful auij ornamental member of their bodies ton 
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rudely from its socket, and though they admitted its 
necessity, since no means for cure existed, still they 
could not feel grateful to the operator. Thus Den- 
tistry languished and progressed little until later. It 
is not to be supposed however that the practitioners 
of those days, recommended the extraction of teeth in 
all cases of pain. Indeed we are informed by contem- 
porary writers that the most stringent rules Were es- 
tablished in relation to this matter, and that in no case 
was extraction resorted to, except where an absolute 
and apparent necessity existed. Many Dentists re- 
fused to draw teeth unless they were so loosened that 
the operation could be performed with the fingers, 
when that was impossible, they loosened the tooth 
by moving it backwards and forwards in its socket 
until it could be extracted with ease, thus in their 
ignorance rendering the operation much more painful 
and even dangerous than forcible and sudden extrac- 
tion would have been. The instruments of the time 
appear to have been clumsy and illy fitted to the deli- 
cate labor they had to perform. Among the strange 
frescoes and bas-reliefs found at Thebes and Memphis, 
are many representing the daily labors, the trades, 
and professions of the ancient Egyptians ; one of these, 
a copy of which we have seen, portrays a dentist ope- 
rating upon * a patient ; in this painting we noticed 
especially the size and primitive appearance of the in- 
strument, (the forceps), and also the expression of deep 
pain noticeable in every Hmb as well as in the features 
of the person undergoing the operation. Although 
we have said the knowledge of dental science cannot 
be considered to have greatly advanced among the 
Egyptians, still there are evidences existing which 
justify us in giving them credit for a far greater degree 
of skill than we should suppose could have existed at 
that early period. It is stated that some of the mum- 
mies which have been exhumed from the ruins of an- 
cient Egypt, have presented palpable evidence of hav- 



ing their teeth filled with gold and various other sub- 
stances. We do not however think that implicit reli- 
ance should be placed upon the statement that, because 
these bodies were found with gold and aromatic pre- 
parations in the teeth, it follows that filling teeth to 
preserve them was customary in lift. The object of 
the Egyptians in embalming bodies was evidently to 
a^est decay, and as far as possible to preserve the ex- 
isting appearance of the corpse. With this end in 
view, they would naturally use particular care with 
such members as had already commenced to decay. 
This appears to us a feasible and probable view of the 
matter, and we lean towards it the rather that none 
of the other medicinal operations of the Egyptians 
are of a nature to induce us to believe that they were 
far enough advanced in science to undertake the fill- 
ing of teeth during the vitality of the body. This be- 
lief does not however prevent us from giving them 
their due credit, for knowledge of the chemical pro- 
perties of the substances they used, a knowledge, which 
in perfection at least, is now reckoned among the lost 
arte. But another explanation of the reason of the 
Egyptians for using gold in the teeth, exists in the 
well known fact that this metal is constantly discover- 
ed in mummies, in various forms, and applied to vari- 
ous uses. Thus have been found gold plates in the 
mouth and upon various parts of the body, and gilding 
the organs was a favorite mode of ornamentation, in 
the embalming of exalted personages. But the gen- 
eral practice of Dentistry does not appear to have 
been necessitated in those . days, by the condition of 
the teeth ; for certain it is that in the mummies which 
have been exhumed by the many explorers of those 
buried cities of the dead, many evidences exist show- 
ing the teeth to have been perfectly sound, untouched 
by disease at the period of death. It is unfortunate 
that we are thus obliged to rely upon inference for 
so much of the little knowledge we can gain concern- 
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ing the state of the science in antiquity, but as we ob- 
tain our information principally from the works of 
Herodotus, who left but little concerning the subject, 
this is the only da)ta we have. The discoveries which 
haVe been made in Egypt have, as we have stated, aid- 
ed us materially, and it is to the explorations of Bel- 
zoni, Wilkinson and others that we owe our few items 
upon Dentistry among the Egyptians. We shall con- 
tinue, the subject in our second number. 



LIFE OP JOHN HUNTER, F. R. 8. 

In selecting John Hunter as our first subject for 
biographical notice in the ** Dental Journal," we 
have been guided rather by our respect for him as a 
man of undoubted genius, and of unfailing perseve- 
rance in the search after truth, than as one who by 
his own labors added greatly to the stock of informa- 
tion upon Dental Science. However, his work upon 
the teeth, though crude and erroneous in many parts, 
may yet be considered to have opened a world to our 
sight from which have since been brought rich stores 
of Knowledge ; and although faulty in many cases in 
his reasoning, and incorrect in his deductions, Hunter 
will ever be considered as the pioneer of modern Den- 
tal Science. 

John Hunter was bom at a small estate belonging 
to his family, and situated about eight miles from 
Glasgow, Scotland, on the 14th February, 1728. His 
father was a farmer possessed of some little property, 
two brothers, James and William, followed the pro- 
fession of medicine, the latter of whom became noted 
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as au Anatomist, and by unwearied efforts succeeded 
at length in founding an Anatomical School in London. 
To this School in 1748 went John Hunter, engaged 
by his brother to assist in the dissecting room. Here 
the future master made his first efforts in Anatomy, 
and was so successful as to receive the praise of his 
brother, and prophecies of future greatness. He con- 
tinued to progress so rapidly, that a year saw him es- 
tablished as an under teacher, and guiding the stu- 
dents in their labors. About this period young Hun- 
ter commenced the study of Surgery with the celebra- 
ted Cheselden, then reputed one of the best Surgeons 
either in England or on the Continent. With this 
distinguished man he advanced rapidly in Bcientific 
knowledge, and already began to shadow forth the 
great abilities which displayed themselves in his later 
years. But although Hunter entered with eagerness 
into the studies and practice necessary to complete 
his knowledge of the profession he hftd adopted, he did 
not by any means avoid the pleasures and enjoyments 
usually followed by young men. Fond of company 
and the delights of the table, he is said to have thrown 
himself into life with that same energy which charac- 
terized his every action. A few years were thus pass- 
ed in dissipation, his position, for he had charge, of 
furnishing subjects for dissection to his brother's 
school, was such as would naturally place him among 
a class of men by no means squeamish or particular 
in their actions, and Jack Hunter as he was familiarly 
called, led the van in all their wild frolics; a taste how- 
ever for literature, and especially the drama, led 
him often to places of more elevated and sensible 
amusement, and the position of his brothers, then in 
the first society of London, shielded him from any 
contamination likely to do him great or lasting injury. 
In 1751 Hunter entered as a Surgeon's pupil at St. 
Bartholomew's, under Pott, then rapidly obtaining 
a high position in the profession. From the changes 
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which Pott sought to make in the practice of Surgery, 
Hunter doubtless learned much to aid him thereafter. 
In 1753 Hunter entered as Gentleman Commoner 
at St. Mary^s, Oxford, but the following year we find 
him again in London, seeking for employment at th-e* 
Hospitals, and soon entered as surgeon's pupil at St.v 
George's. Here during the summer he devoted him- 
self to the casual practice which presented itself, and 
in the winter attended more particularly to Anatomy 
in the dissecting-room. At this period a professional 
occurence gave rise to a dispute which commenced- 
twenty-five years later between John Hunter and* his 
brother William, and lasted until the death of thie* 
latter. However during this year (1754) Hunter be- 
came a partner of his brother in his lectures, and 
though not fitted for a lecturer himself, he yet fre- 
quently occupied the position. At this period, master, 
minds all over Europe, were directing their attention 
andtheir labor towards Anatomical Science, and among 
the many discoverers of the day, Hiintei^ soon made 
himself known and appreciated. Often, however, by 
that strange sympathy which especially in science,* 
causes the discovery of the same facts at the same 
time by different men. Hunter was disputed in his as- 
sertions, or himself disputed others, indeed cotempo-' 
rary accounts lead us to suppose that he was in no 
wise backward in urging his claims upon pnblic notice, 
or in denying the rights of others where he thought; 
they infringed upon his own. Being, however, little 
skilled in literature, or the art of argument, it was 
tacitly agreed between them that John should rriake 
the discoveries while William the scholar, should sup- 
port them with his pen. We thus soon find him en- 
gaged in a controversy with his old master Dr. !Pott, 
whom Hunter accused of having stolen from himself 
and his brother one of their new discoveries. But 
the constant and laborious exertion which had charac-* 
terized the progress of Hunter for tlie past ten years, 
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had made rapid inroads npon his health, aud in 1759 
he was attacked by inflammation of the lungs, and was 
advised to leave London for a change of climate. He 
therefore applied for an appointment in the army, and 
received that of Staflf Surgeon. In this capacity he 
sailed from England in 17G1, and obtained his first 
practice on gun shot wounds at the Siege of Belle-Isle, 
he was soon after ordered with the fl.eet to the Penin- 
sula, where he remained on active duty until the end 
of the year. During this season of novel and active 
labor, Hunter did not cease to apply himself to con- 
genial studies, and several new discoveries in physiol- 
ogy were made at this time, although not published to 
the world until long after. It has been stated by 
some of the enemies of Hunter, that while in the 
Army he. endeavored to> induce quarrels and discord 
among his coUeagueS) this ax^cusation does not^ how- 
ever, rest upon sufficient foundation to be believed. 
In 1763 upon the proclamation of Peace, Hunter re- 
turned home with the Army. 

During his absence abroad, the position he had fill«» 
f^ with his brother WiUiam, had been given to an- 
i>ther, and H^mter on his return found himself alone, 
4nd necesaitated to rely entirely upon his own re- 
•fkmrcee for future livelihood. And we have reason to 
«iippaae that this change in his affairs, although serious, 
was not dij9ta8teful to him, for of late years his conec- 
tion with his brother had not been altogether a pleasant 
/one, and it was probably necessity upon both sides 
which had held them so long together, necessity on 
the part of William for that Anatomical knowledge so 
far exceeding his own, and on that of John, for the 
means to live. However this may be, we find him 
now established in London and seeking to obtain that 
reputation and practice which would enable him to 
discharge his own moderate expenses of life, and add 
to his stock of Anatomical knowledge, already ad- 
vancing with rapid strides until it was approaching 
the greatest scientific minds of the age. 
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But the success which he needed, was only to follow 
many years of laborious and persevering exertion, 
noiany years of dispute and controversy, and this was 
owing perhaps entirely to the intrinsic peculiarities of 
Hunter's disposition. A great mind always in action 
thinks seldom of those little amenities of life, which 
so often add as much to the success of a man in this 
world, as to his popularity; socially speaking. Hunter 
was not a pleasant man to be acquainted with, rough, 
almost boorish in his manners, excitable in his tem- 
perament, and tenacious of everything which could 
reflect credit on himself, he had now to enter the lists 
against such men as Potts, Bromfield, Hawkins, Sharp 
and Warner, men distinguished as theoretically and 
practically the greatest surgeons of the day, and not 
less noted for their affability of manners and gentleman- 
liness. Another obstacle against which Hunter had 
to contend was lack of means, he had no income ex- 
cept his half-pay, and although moderate in expendi- 
ture as far as personal comforts were concerned, he 
was lavish to profuseness when his beloved science 
came in question. To the collection and preparation of 
Anatomical Specimens, the elucidation of doubtfiil ques- 
tions, and in every manner to advance the true useful- 
ness and worth of science, Hunter devoted his time, his 
energies and his money. To increase his income he 
established a school of anatomy and operative surgery, 
where for many years he delivered lectures upon 
those subjects ; he was not however very suocessfid in 
this undertaking, the number of his pupils never rising 
above twenty. Among other means of which he availed 
himself to assure the increase of his collection, he 
gained possession by permission of all animals belong- 
ing to the various zoological collections in the country, 
that should die ; and in return would often purchase rare 
animals and grant the exhibitors a life-interest while 
he claimed the body when dead. At this period we 
have reason to believe that Hunter determined upon 
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that grand course of study, the result of which should 
be to change the whole Science of Anatomy and Sur- 
gery. Oonceiving that it was necessary for him who 
would minister to the wants of the body in disease, to 
rightly understand its state in health, and that tiiis 
knowledge could not be reached except by comparison 
of the organs, members and powers of man with those 
of animals and even plants , he commenced a collection 
of Uving subjects for examination, comprising animals 
firom every quarter of the globe, plants of all varieties, 
and even numbering among them the very insects, in- 
digenous and exotic, and whose little lives he studied 
with the same unfailing interest, the same earnest mo- 
tive that he bestowed on man himself. With these 
intentions, Himter purchased a small lot of land about 
two miles from London, and although illy able to af- 
ford the expense, he erected there a building in which 
to pursue his investigations, and where he deposited 
each new specimen. Here in his leisure hours Hunter 
eame to study nature, here was his only pleasure, and 
in watching the action of nature in all these her chil- 
dren, he found ample reward for the trouble and an- 
noyances which elsewhere met each effort to advance 
in his profession. But the time was approaching 
when Hunter should commence that rise which so soon 
elevated him to the head of his class, and as an evidence 
of the reputation he was acquiring, we find him elect- 
ed in 1767 a Fellow of the Royal Society, although 
his brother William was not elected to that body until* 
sometime after. An accident which occurred to Hunt- 
er about this time, the rupture of one of the tendons 
of his leg while dancing gave him an opportunity of 
experimenting on himself, an occasion of which he did 
not fail to avail himself, and the result was a new theory 
concerning the process of reunion of divided tendons. 
In 1768 although uctively opposed. Hunter was elect- 
ed Surgeon of St. George's Hospital, and was soon 
after chosen a member of the Corporation of Surgeons. 
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Theae appoiattnents were the means of indirectly in*' 
ereasing his income, by enabling him to obtain pupils 
among the young men who visited London for the 
purpose of completing their medical education, and 
from each of whom Hunter received a fee of five hun- 
dred guineas* 

Among theise young men we find the names of Dn 
Jenner, Mr. Guy, and Sir Everard Home ; men who 
afterwards became themselves distinguished as Anat- 
omists and Surgeons. The pleasaSit relations which 
continued to e^iist between Hunter and his pupils 
through life, are an evidence of the regard in whiclr ' 
he was held by those who really knew him. In 1771, 
Hunter published the first part of his Treatise on the 
Teeth, containing the natural history of those organs 
in a hedlthy state ; in 1778 appeared the second part, 
treating of their disease. This work was the first 
which not only comprised full and complete views of 
the anatomy of the teeth, but also entered into tiieir 
physiology and pathology to a greater degree} and 
with sounder judgment and more accurate obsie^va«- 
tioii, than any previous. In the constant inipfove- 
ments and discoveries in Dental Science which have 
been made since the publication of HunteJif 's - work^ 
many errors have of course been found, and itt( useful- 
ness in its original form necessarily lessened ; but al- 
though many improvements have been .naade^ and 
many new applications discovered in the jsteam power, 
yet Watt is still considered the discoverer o£ the eic- 
pan^ive power of that agent. Thus it should be with 
Hunter; when it is only within a few yearis'that Dental 
Science has been considered worthy of separate edu- 
cational institutions ; when until as lately, few men of 
any scientific knowledge or reputation, would adopt 
it as a profession, when even now it is in its infancy ; 
we can appreciate the efibrts of John Hunter nearly 
a century ago, and can properly respect his regard for 
evejy member and every organ id the great system 
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of nature which induced him to devote his first labors 
to the discovery and explanation of all the properties 
of those despised but important organs. In July,- 
1771, Hunter having now established himself in his pro- 
fession on apparently a firm basis, was united to Miss 
Home, sistei* of Sir Everard Home, a lady to whom 
he had been engaged for several years. Mrs. Hunter 
ia described as handsome, witty, gay, and somewhat 
of a bos bieu; they appear, however, to have agreed 
weH together, and to have experienced much happi- 
ness in each others society. At this period Hunter, 
At* the : request of the President of the Royal Society, 
contributed his first paper to the Philosophical Trans* 
actions of thafr body, on post mortem digestion ; hav-' 
ing made many experiments upon the power and. pro- 
perties of the gastric juice, he wrote in favor of this 
new theory, and although its truth has been combated 
by Miany distinguished anatomists, late experiments 
ha?ve proved the strength of his position. In the 
spring *of 177& Hunter was attacked with a spasm,* 
affecting ' the heart, and doubtless the first inroad 
of the disease of which he died. It is stated by 
those who attended him during this attack, thafe 
it involved a complete cessation of the action of 
the heart, lasting for three-quarters of an hour, while 
respiration continued. A second, paper by Hunter, 
before the Royal Society, comprised an examination 
of the electrical powers of the torpedo, entered into 
with a view of discovering their seat, much interest 
being at this period felt in electricity. In the autumn^. 
Hunter delivered a course of lectures upon Surgery,- 
beftwe the pupils of St. Gkorge^s Hospital. As a lec- 
turer, Hunter Was never popular, and apparently had 
no natural gifts for public speaking ; his language waa 
terse and forcible^ but inelegant and coarSe, while hift 
delivery was unpleasant ; his dishke to thus facing an 
audience amounted to a disease, and he was obliged 
to quiet hid nerves with laudanum when about to ap-^ 
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pear. Tet notwithstanding these difGlculties, he con<* 
tinned to lecture at intervals throughout his life, and 
always surrounded himself on these occasions with 
the most distinguished scientific men of his time; 
thus Astley Cooper, Abemethy, Chevalier, Macartney, 
and others, were his pupils. In 1775, Hunter con- 
ceived the idea of establishing a sqhool of Natural 
History, and even made proposals to Jenner with this 
intention ; the scheme, however, was given up. In 
January, 1776, Hunter was appointed Surgeon Ex- 
traordinary to the King ; the following year he expe- 
rienced a violent attack of vertigo, and on his partial 
recovery gave up his professional duties for a time, 
and retired to the sea-side to recuperate. At about 
this period, two papers read by Hunter before the 
Boyal Society, attracted considerable attention, and 
are among the most valuable of his contributions to 
that body ; thay were respectively upon the " Best 
Means for Restoring Drowned Persons, '^ and on 
"The Heat of Animals and Vegetables.'' He was 
also busily engaged in various experiments upon the 
nature and habits of various animals, and his letters, 
especially those to Jenner, with whom he maintained 
a friendly correspondence lasting for many years, are 
full of requests concerning the habits of hedgehogs, 
eels, and various other classes of animated nature. 
In 1780 occurred the difficulty between John Hunter 
and his brother William^ caused by the claims put 
forth by both for the credit of a discovery made some 
years before, and in which both had probably some 
interest ; this controversy was carried on with consid- 
erable bitterness, and the estrangement which ensued, 
terminated only at the death-bed of William Hunter. 
From this time until 1784, several papers of value 
were read by Mr. Hunter before the Royal Society, 
and these, with the conclusion of his work upon the 
teeth, in 1778, appear to comprise all his literary la- 
bors during those years. In 1786, Hunter erected a 
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new building for a Museum, more convenient for his 
purpose, and there deposited his large collection, not 
ceasing, however, his constant endeavors to increase 
it in magnitude and value. 

In 1786 Hunter was appointed Deputy Surgeon 
Gleneral to the Army, and during the same year pub- 
lished his works upon the Venereal Disease and Ani- 
mal Economy, the latter being a collection of his papers 
in the Philosophical Transactions. As an evidence of 
the eagerness with which he sought to obtain all rare 
specimens, it is related that 'Byrne the celebrated 
Irish giant dying in 1783, Hunter bribed the watchers 
round his coffin at an expense of £500, to permit his 
men to kidnap the body; this they did, and at the dead 
of night, it was conveyed to the dissecting room. 
This forms one of the finest skeletons in the Hunterian 
Museum. In 1788 the death of Pott, left Hunter the 
undisputed reputation of being the first Surgeon of 
England, a position to which he had arrived solely by 
the unceasing energy and activity of his own nature ; 
having much to contend against in his, own want of 
education, he had started at the foot of the ladder, 
and by unfailing perseverance, at last reached its sum- 
mit. His health which for many years had been pre- 
carious, at this time began to fail rapidly, the attacks 
to which he had been subject becoming more frequent 
and severe. A peculiarity of his disease was the alarm- 
ing effect upon his system, of any sudden fit of passion, 
or excitement of any kind. The last few years of his 
life appear to have been characterized by constant bick- 
ering and controversy, and on the 16th of October 
1793, while attending a meeting of the Governors of 
St. George's Hospital, a sudden contradiction brought 
on such a state of .excitement that he expired in a few 
moments in the arms of one of the physicians of the 
Hospital,%having passed a life of sixty four years, in 
constant labor in the cause of Science. 
. We have thus rapidly glanced over the principal 
3 
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events in the life of one to whom Science has owed so 
much. A few words concerning the result of one of 
the great objects which he followed so assiduously 
from his first entrance into the world, until his death. 
We have throughout this notice referred frequently to 
the vast collection of specimens and preparations illus- 
trating his favorite science, which Hunter had brought 
together from all parts of the world, lavishing money, 
time and labor upon it without once swerving from 
his purpose. In his will, Hunter directed that his 
Museum should be oflfered to the British Gk)vemment 
on fair terms and in the event of their rejecting the 
oflFer, it should be sold in whatever manner should 
best satisfy his executors. Following this desire of 
the deceased, the collection was offered for £15,000 
to the government. It was not, however, until 1796, 
and after the most constant and earnest efforts of the 
friends of Hunter, that the House of Commons was 
induced to vote the stipulated sum. Hunter himself 
estimated the cost of his collection at upwards of 
£60,000 and the most eminent scientific men of the 
day, placed its value at a much higher sum than was 
demanded for it. In 1799 the guardianship of the 
Hunterian Museum having been refused by the Col- 
lege of Physicians, was accepted by the Corporation 
of Surgeons, under whose care it has sinCe remained. 
The collection, however, has been vastly improved and 
extended since its first purchase, its cost for maintaining 
and increasing, having averaged £3000 per annum. 
The Huntarian Museum, besides containing a superb 
collection of preparations designed to illustrate the lawfif 
of nature, also comprises many curious specimens of 
apparent departures from those laws, including mon- 
sters, malformations, &c. Its collection of fossils, shells, 
zoophytes and insects, is also large and very complete : 
besides these are specimens in'Natural History, stuffea 
or preserved in spirits, and finally a collection of 
di^wings, 6il paintings ftnd cast^, coihplet*s a Museum 
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there appear to have existed in Hunter's mind two 
intentions, first to leave behind him one great work 
which should give to the world undying evidence of 
the beauty and wealth of creation, and of the 
value of science, which at once discovers, stories and 
explains all the facts necessary for the elucidation of 
her .mysteries. And secondly to make amends to his 
family, as it were, for the lavish expenditure of his 
means upon this object during his life, by leaving what 
should prove to them a subsistence after his death. 
Successful in both these wishes 'tiunter could die, and 
leave also the assnrance that although not perfect in 
character, or always just and right in his actions, yet 
the great bequest he had left the human race, the life 
spent in the advancement of human welfare, should go 
farther toward insurjbg him a glorious hereafter 
than the useless nonentity of many a nlore correct 
life. A few more words concerning the contributions 
of John Hunter toward the improvement and progress 
of Dental Science and we have done. At the period 
when Hunter wrote his work upon the Structure and 
Natural History of the Human Teeth, Dentistry as a 
Science was at its lowest ebb ; confided entirely to ig- 
norant mechanics, and knavish quacks, in its practice, 
it was ignored by the Scientific, and crept through a 
base existence, living only by the absolute necessity 
for its continuance in some fonn or another. Of the 
physiology — of the nature of these organs, nothing was 
known. Hunter was the only man who could see and 
he but dimly, that there is nothing in nature but is 
worthy of study, and that even those despised members 
of our organization, were needed to advance the pro- 
gress of the great chain of creation. With his charac- 
teristic energy, it was sufficient for Hunter to know 
that here was opportunity for new discoveries, certain- 
ly here was labor in unploughed fields ; and resolute 
tp seek out, having no advantages of the experience 
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of others to go by, for he was the alpha^ he plunged 
headlong into the sea of uncertainty, guided only by 
his just intentions and his correct judgment. True he 
erred perhaps in this work more than in any other 
from his hands, but naturally ; the true light to view 
this labor, is in the road which it opened for others. 
Later minds, Fox, Blake and others hewed the passage 
still wider, and cleared away obstructions tUl then 
hidden even from the piercing sight of their great 
predecessor, to them all honor, but if we give them 
credit justly due, of haying properly worked the mine, 
let us not forget that it was John Hunter the self-made 
man, who opened the vqin. 
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Selected from the " Edinbmgh Medkad Jounul," fbr FebnuuTi ISW. 
[We wish to call especial attention to the following admirably written 
article, and would recommend its perusal to all who take an interest in the 
Science and its Progress. -^Eds.] 

The teaching and practice of Dental Surgery has of 
late attracted a some what unusual amount of attention, 
and apparently begins to have accorded to it that 
share of consideration which its importance and its 
present circumstances really demand. At various pe- 
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riods within the last few months^ the columns of onr 
different medical periodicals have, from time to time, 
been occupied with the subject, more especially as re- 
gards the education and qualifications which would 
appear desirable in those numerous individuals who 
adopt this branch as a special and exclusive calling. 

A deficiency of some systematic mode of instruction, 
and a want of any definite qualifications among those 
undertaking the treatment of Dental disease, have of 
late been pointed out, and different proposals ad- 
vanced with the view of improving matters in this di- 
rection ; and it is availing ourselves of the opportuni- 
ty thus presented, that we take occasion to offer a few 
remarks, first, and very shortly, in reference to -some 
of the works published in connection with Dentistry, 
constituting, as they do, an important element in the 
teaching of that department of Surgery ; and, second- 
ly, in reference to the education and qualifications 
which seem desirable in its practitioners. Books qn 
Dental Surgery appear to be the only special means 
of instruction, provided, in any thing like a general 
manner for practitioners in this branch ; and the few 
we have selected seem typical, each in its own way, 
of the different styles of literature thus offered on the 
subject. They may be divided into two great classes 
■ — viz., first, those which form elementary and system- 
atic treatises on the subject ; and, secondly, such as 
take the periodical form, and constitute a record of 
those practical observations and improvements, or 
modifications in the art, which are constantly occuring 
as the results of invention or experience. Both of 
these forms may be again subdivided into what treats 
of the surgical, and what of the mechanical, section of 
•the subject ; and the specimens we have cited, of such 
publications, are as fair and praiseworthy as they are 
useful and comprehensive examples. 
' Of the two classes, however, the periodicals seem 
likely to be more immediately valuable and beneficial 
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to Bentistiy as a special art Those belongiiig to the 
other dasB, that is elementary treatise on the subject, 
jure more liable to abuse, these, it should be recollect^ 
ed, are merely calculated to serve like other text* 
books^ for suggesting what is necessary to be learned 
by the student, but are by no means, as seems to be 
too frequently supposed, sufficient to convey all the 
information required. Without some much more ex- 
tended teaching than this, Dental Surgery and Dental 
Anatomy, like mechanical Dentistry, may be studied 
-any length of time with little if any benefit ; knowl- 
edge thus acquired is fraught with error, it ouiy^be 
danger, and is always imperfect, because superficial. 
BocJcfi, however elaborately compiled or however -ful- 
}y illustrated, will never render a man proficient in 
this or any other branch of medicine or surgery. In- 
deed, it is by no means the want of books, or the want 
^f valuable information contained in them, on the sub- 
ject of Dental surgery, that constitutes the defect in 
the teaching of practitioners in this branch ; but the 
iwant of some further instruction, whereby what is 
^teeated of in such works may be seen and examined, 
and more precise information and practical knowledge 
'regarding it be in this way acquired. 

In reviewing the works, therefore, on Dental Sur- 
^ry, especially those intended as elementary or edu- 
cational in their nature, a more critical notice of the 
works themselves is not all that seems required in this 
state of matters.; but rather a few general remarks 
in connection with them, so comprehensive, however, 
as to embrace another important questicox, viz :, that 
unaecountable although obvious deficiency existing in 
the collateral instruction necessary for rendering the 
use of such works, at all fully or properly effective. 
The want of this additional means of instruction, and, 
indeed, the fact of its being scarcely recognized as ne^ 
cessary for, now-a-days, commencing practice as a 
J)entist, has been to a considerable extent the cause 
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0^ such books being, in a great measare, lost to mem- 
bers of that profession. Such treatises are felt to re* 
quire something -to render them appreciable, without 
which they appear on many points uninteresting or 
useless, and thus become neglected or altogether for- 
gotten. 

Considering these circumstances then, it may be 
excusable here to deviate somewhat from the usual 
tract followed in the notice of works publidied in con- 
nection with medical or surgical science, and briefly 
examine, as we have said, first, what generally is the 
education at present received by or required of Den- 
tal practitioners; second, what are the qualifica- 
tions consequently prevailing among and recogniised 
by them as sufficient for undertaking the treatment of 
Dental service ; and third, what means of improving 
matters, in this respect, are left at our disposal. Witii 
reference to the education at present required of or 
received by Dentists, the fact that, owing to many ob- 
vious circumstances. Dentistry must always be consid- 
ered and practiced, as a distinct and special, if not ex- 
clusive, department of surgery, exercises an important 
influence. As Dental Surgery, properly so called, al- 
most unavoidably entails a certain proficiency in me- 
chanical dentistry, so, on the other hand, mechanical 
dentistry is necessitated, in many instances, to com- 
bine with it the performance of certain surgical opera- 
tions ; and it is in this necessary combination of the 
two departments, that much of the difficulty has 
arisen, and is still found to exist Here, perhaps, 
more tiian in any other case, the quahfications for 
practice have become arbitrary, and consequently, 
vary according to the opinion, the intelligence, and, 
it may be, the -honei^ty of the practitioner ; no definite 
criterion exists, by which the proficiency or fitness for 
undertaking such practice, or for assuming a so far 
surgical title, can be ascertained. 

Accordingly, the system of education now very 
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commonly adopted iu the training of DentiBts, is little 
more than the mere apprenticeship demanded for 
undertsddng the mechanical part of the business ; a 
few opportunities for extracting teeth ; the acquire- 
ment of a purely empirical knowledge of some of the 
diseased conditions of these organs ; and an equally 
empirical knowledge of some modes of treatment pur- 
sued in them, is perhaps added ; but this may be con- 
sidered as the full extent of instruction received by 
much the greater proportion of dental practitioners 
of the present day. No acquaintance with the phy-^ 
siology of the structures themselves; of the patho-. 
logical nature of their diseases ; or of the principles 
upon which the treatment of these diseases should be 
conducted or is established, seems to be considered 
necessary, and is, consequently, seldom or never 
possessed by such as merely receive this kind of 
instruction. 

. Now, it is by no means to be able merely to relieve 
toothache or extract a tooth, that ought to be the 
limits of surgical qualification possessed by dental 
practitioners. 

Connected with the subject of Dentistry, and 
unavoidably interfered with by the Dentist, we have 
even the diseases of childhood during dentition, — 
which if not caused by are at least all intimately 
associated with this process, and the beneficial results 
of a more extensive acquaintance with which diseases 
as directly and indirectly connected with dentition, is 
perhaps yet only to be ascertained ; we have those 
affections common to the teeth and mouth in after 
life ; and what is more important still, we have their 
indirect evil results, in many cases so much more 
serious than the primary disease itself ; these, and in 
connection with them the value of an acquaintance, 
with the pathology and diagnosis of tumours, abscess, 
various forms of neuralgia, dyspepsia, etc. ; all 
demand that instruction in these matters should be 
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comprehended in the education of the dentist, as it 
becomes of the utmost importance that the detection 
of such diseases might, at least where the circum- 
stances should so require it, be with safety and confi- 
dence committed to his care. 

It may be thought that this is conferring undue 
importance on such a branch of medicine as Dental 
Surgery. But no sectional departments of medicine 
can be with safety set down as unimportant ; we may 
isolate them from the relations they bear to the 
science, considered as a whole, and in that way hide 
ourselves and fail to recognize their worth ; but, in 
truth, they are all Hnks in one great chain of facts ; 
each has its own place ; and the value it possesses 
Ues, not so much in itself, as in its connection with 
those other facts to which it is related ; and so it is 
in regard, to the pathology and surgery of the dental 
system. 

As the natural result of this defective method of 
instruction, so generally pursued by dental practi- 
tioners, we find the amount of surgical quaUfications 
among them to be correspondingly deficient. The 
very mode of education thus open to, and by many 
regarded as adequate for practising, in this line, is in 
itself an excuse, and more than an excuse, it is the 
reason of this want of sufficient qualifications in many 
who undertake the treatment of Dental disease. 
Those who cannot see that such education is insuffi- 
cient, surely must be regarded as only thereby illus- 
trating the danger of a little knowledge. It is 
exactly this mistaken view of the matter, which leads 
to such an amount of instruction being here so fre- 
quently considered sufficient to a right to assume the 
title of ''Surgeon." In no case is this title more 
abused or more irregularly assumed, than it is by 
Dentists; the terms Surgeon- Accoucheur Surgeon-Ocu- 
list, Surgeon- Apothecary, invariably imply, that the 
possessor of any of these titles has obtained a Sur- 
4 
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gical Diploma ; but to state that one half of those 
who assume the title of Surgeon-Dentist, do so with- 
out any such warrant at all, is to speak at least within 
the mark. 

But apart from the benefit of an increased acquaint- 
ance with the subject before us to the practitioner him- 
self, even the very limited extent of knowledge exist- 
ing on many points in Dental Surgery, demand some 
improvement on other grounds. A very imperfect 
conception of many simple matters connected with 
Dental Surgery, prevails not only among Dental prac- 
titioners, but also among some otherwise fully qualified 
medical men. This becomes at once obvious, if we 
reflect how little is generally understood either of the 
physiology or pathology of the teeth ; how much 
ignorance prevails regarding the mode of developement 
and their successive stages during Dentition, how 
comparatively few practitioners, notwithstanding the 
very familiar manner in which the subject is every 
day talked about, would undertake to give anything 
like a scientific or correct resume, however short, of 
the process of Dentition, even in its healthy state ; or 
to describe correctly its different stages during infancy 
and childhood ; the various epochs at which its most 
ordinary phenomena occur ; far less what the path- 
ology of its disorders really is at all ; and yet, where 
is the practitioner, where is the Dentist, who will not 
undertake its treatment from begining to end ? 

How many instances are met with where the 
anomalous nature of the diseases, to which the teeth 
are liable, and the modifications of treatment required 
in them, are known only in the most vague and 
imperfect manner — how many cases where even the 
number of teeth. which should exist within the mouth, 
at any given age, is scarcely any better understood. 
Wbilo, [1*=! for tlio nninniit of protr^noo n^^rl nnn^V'^vA-'. 
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may be satisfactorily ascertained by a glance at the 
advertising columns of jnoat of the leading news- 
papers of this and almost every other country. 

In thus advancing, any remarks on the position 
taken by Dental Surgery at the present day, we can 
scarcely be understood as implying anything whatever 
derogatory to those numerous respectable practitioners 
in this branch, whom an imperfect system of legisla- 
tion, and the want of any imperative or even of any 
definitely prescribed course of instruction, may thus 
have placed in circumstances which might otherwise 
seem to be irregular, we refer to this branch of 
Surgery, without having received any complete Surgi- 
cal education. On the contrary, we regard this pro- 
ceeding on their part, in the existing state of matters, 
as warranted and quite justifiable; unless a better 
system of education is provided for Dental Practitioners 
than at present exists, or some regulation be enacted 
so as to ascertain a certain amount of fitness for this 
profession, no alteration or amendment in this respect 
can be looked for. 

The general feeling of the Dental profession itself, 
however, is most certainly that at least some more 
adequate means of instruction, especially in the phy- 
siology and surgery of the teeth, would be most 
desirable ; and there is no doubt that the superiority 
eveii of a complete Surgical education, did circum- 
stances permit of it, is by many equally well recog- 
nized and admitted. Beneficial as any plan of con- 
veying even a partial surgical education, especially in 
this branch might be, and difficult as it is to find a 
remedy at once sufficiently mild and yet sufficiently 
powerful for the present exigencies of the case, any 
more limited mode of education than this does not 
really strike at the root of the matter ; and this will 
be more and more clearly perceived, according as a 
greater amount of knowledge is imparted, and dis- 
closes to a greater extent the importance of the 
subject. 
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Indeed, in most eases where any such foil qualifica* 
lion being required in Dental Practitioners is objected 
to, or considered ont of place, it is in the circum- 
stances of the case, and not in the conviction of fur- 
ther instructions being superfluous, that the objection 
consists. And this feeling is quite excusable ; how- 
ever desirable it is that those who undertake the 
treatment of Dental disease should possess a surgeon's 
diploma, it would require time to bring a proposal of 
this kind into anjrthing like general operation — and 
any measures, or legislative enactment, unless in no 
way retrospective, which might at one stroke demand 
.such conditions of existing practitioners, would un- 
doubtedly be oppressive, and be of a most injurious 
instead of a beneficial tendency. That is not to say, 
however, but that this, were it practicable, would be 
preferable and the most consistent — indeed the only 
legitimate method of setting matters right in this 
case. Those who embark in the study and practice 
of medicine in any form, must not each one respec 
tively be competent for one duty, and for that one 
duty alone ; but- each man must be able and ready in 
the hour of danger — an hour which sometimes over- 
takes the simplest as well as the most formidable 
operations — each man must then be ready to renouncfe 
his favorite or his allotted post, and bear a hand 
wherever and at whatever he may be wanted. 

Thus in Dental practice serious consequences, and 
even fatal results, occasionally follow such simple 
operations as are comprehended within its . sphere ; 
and of late more than ever are there certain risks to 
be apprehended in the performance of such opera- 
tions ; since the introduction of chloroform for exam- 
ple, patients very naturally, and very properly, 
demand its administration previously to undergoing 
any painful remedial measures; and although this 
agent may quite possibly be again and again admin- 
istered with impunity by the most ignorant, yet how 
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can we be certain that all the resources of the most 
fully qualified medical man may not here be demanded 
at a moments notice ? 

It is. however, the creditable spirit of the age in 
which we live, not to inquire, as such a mode of rea- 
soning as this would imply, how little knowledge will 
be sufl&cient for our purpose, but rather to discover 
how much it is possible to obtain ; and it is availing 
ourselves of this fact, that we venture on our present 
remarks. Thus, time was when diseases of the eye, 
diseases of the ear, diseases of the skin, were no 
doubt recognized and treated by Physicians, well 
enough — as they supposed — ^long before such branches 
were made the subject of special instruction. Then^ 
these branches also, were in all probability regarded 
as of far too little consequence to merit being sepa- 
rately studied ; but as their subjects by such means 
became better understood, the necessity for more at- 
tention being bestowed upon them, was more and more 
clearly perceived. And now, with our advanced knowl^ 
edge in such branches, what should we think of any 
t>ne who, this day, should assert that this increased at- 
tention to such subjects had done no good : was use- 
less and superfluous : and that no necessity existed for 
it ? Unfortunately^ however. Dental Surgery has failed 
to advance along with other sectional departments of 
medicine ; its position has not even merely remained 
stationary; but its movements have been positively 
retrogade. Neglected by the general practitioner, 
while of almost universal and hourly occurrence, and 
of a nature most troublesome to patients, disease con- 
nected with the Dental system has thus naturally 
enough been seized upon often by the mere adven- 
turer — ^has been taken out of the Surgeon's hands as a 
branch for which he is virtually incompetent — and is 
attempted to be set up as an entirely isolated profes- 
sion with which legitimate surgery has no caU, if it 
have any right, to interfere. The result has followed 



as we know, that while in other diseases the attention 
of mea whose education is adequate for such a duty, 
is being directed to diminishing the frequency of their 
occurrence, rather than towards their cure, — disease 
of the teeth has been relinquished by, and meets with 
no attention from such inquirers, and prevails as much, 
and is understood as little as ever. 

The question, then principally concerning us here 
is, — How are those evils to be remedied, and how is 
the position of Dental Surgery, as a special line of 
practice, to be elevated from the place it now" occu- 
pies ? 

There seems to be no doubt that the obvious means 
of accomplishing such ends consists in requiring of, and 
providing for, practitioners in this branch, a better 
system of education in Surgery than at present exists. 
Two methods may be found for carrying this into effect, 
namely, first, that every one adopting the practice of 
Dental Surgery should be required to possess a Surgi- 
cal Deploma or other equivalent quahfication, and have 
any special education in Dentistry superadded to this. 
Or, second, that a limited and special course of instruct 
^ioh, practical as well as theoretical and elementary, in 
Dental Surgery, shall be afforded, and considered im- 
perative on such as might not possess, or might not feel 
desirous of obtaining, a regular Diploma. Were it 
practicable, there is no question that the really legiti- 
mate qualifications for undertaking Surgical operations, 
or other treatment for Dental disease, would be the 
possession of some such degree as is required of other 
Surgical practitioners. But difficulties he in the way 
of attaining this object, as we have already remarked ; 
and some preliminary, or intermediate arrangement 
might perhaps require to be adopted in the first in- 
stance, and which might, in the meantime, prepare the 
way for the more desirable and complete being ulti- 
jiiately introduced. 

The most hkely arrangement, according to this view, 
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seems to be that inculcated in our second projxisal, 
namely, that some limited and special instruction in 
Surgery, as applicable to Dental disease, should be 
acquired by Dentists ; by such means a more extended 
knowledge on this part of the subject, whould be con- 
ferred upon those who choose to avail themselves of 
the advantages thus provided ; and without holding 
out any such inducement as that of obtaining in this 
manner, a Pseudo-medical Degree, or title — always a 
dangerous acquisition — ^there is little doubt that many 
would take advantage of such an opportunity, that 
much benefit would in this way be the result, and an 
essential service be done to those who are intending 
to follow out the practice of this line. But such an 
amount of education as this, we say, could not, of 
course, be expected to entitle its possessors to any 
thing worthy of the name of a Surgical Diploma ; such 
partial degrees are in every way reprehensible— being 
not only from their incomplete and fractional nature, 
inconsistent and absurd in themselves, but liable to be 
perverted from their original and proper intention, and 
to be made the means of deception — a cloak under 
which the work of Charlatanism might be carried on 
with more convenient seeming, and which might serve 
^as some thing hke a warrant for practice of a far wider 
extent than was ever originally contemplated in con- 
ferring them. Let those who consider it desirable or 
advantageous to qualify themselves as really Surgeon- 
Dentists, obtain a bofia Jide Suvgicol Diploma : let those 
who consider this immaterial or unnecessary, have in 
the meantime, at least a better opportunity than gen- 
erally exists, of acquiring some elementary or epito- 
mised notions of physiology, pathology, and treatment, 
as applicable to Dental diseases, rather than that error 
and maltreatment in Dental Practice should so much 
prevail. This, wo '8ny, micrht sorvo n«? a prolimiTiarv 

SuiCii inoUUc;liuu has long been in England, and could 
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eiisily be any where superadded as an optional branch 
to the usual course of study in all oiu: Medical Schools ; 
and, while it might thus be of service to such as mere- 
ly wished to become somewhat conversant exclusively 
with this particular branch, it would at the same time 
afford opportunities for those who intended adopting 
general practice to acquu'e a better and more perfect 
knowledge of disorders connected with the teeth than 
18 by any means generally possessed. 

One of the principal objects of special lectures is 
that more attention may be devoted to such structures 
aj9 are, in their organization, complicated and obscure, 
or it may be exceptional and unique ; to become 
familiar with the healthy and morbid conditions of 
such organs require time to be devoted to their special 
study — as is the case for example with the eye and its 
diseases ; and the peculiarities of structural and func- 
tional characters met with in the developement — ^the tis- 
sues — and the diseases of the Dental system in man, 
appear in this case to render such alteration equaUy 
necessary. 

To point out any one particular course to be piu:- 
sued with such objects, and with the view of carrying 
the suggestions into effect is not the purpose of oiur re- 
marks. Their purposes are the inculcation of the 
great necessity existing for some improvement in the 
position of this branch of Surgery, the enforcement of 
some available and general principles by which a more 
satisfactory mode of instruction, along with better quah- 
fications, might be placed within the reach of those who 
adopt its practice : and, in advancing them, we are only 
echoing the sentiments prevailing among l^e great 
mass of Dental Practitioners of the present day. 
That no arrangement has been made before this day, 
by which the practice of Dental Surgery might entail 
the possession of at least some Surgical qualification, 
exhibits the neglect with which the subject has been 
treated ; but this is no palliation of matterSy or any 
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reason wty they should any longer be left as they are ; 
however much maybe the disposition to advocate liberal 
views in a question of this kind, not only justice to 
patients, but justice to practitioners, here demands im- 
mediate reform. That the legally qualified practitioner 
should be considered to rank, and be recognised only 
in conamon, with any one who merely assumes a sur- 
reptitions title to practise along with him, is manifest 
injustice ; and it here becomes the duty, no less than it 
is the prerogative of the different Ucensing bodies, to 
protect the rights, and so far maintain the position, of 
those upon whom they have conferred such right and 
title to practise, when these are infringed upon. But 
the irregularity and inconsistence involved in the pres- 
ent circumstances of Dental Surgery, are too clearly 
perceptible to require much comment; surely their im- 
provement may be confidently looked for; and that the 
objects we have in view in making these remarks will^ 
at no distant period, be favorably regarded and ulti- 
mately obtained, seems a conviction with which any 
one regarding the matter impartially, cannot fail to be 
impressed. 



CONTINUOUS GUM WORK. 

BY DR. B. W. FRANKLIN. 

To treat of the general subject of Mechanical Den- 
tistry would require more time than my engagements 
would allow, and probably occupy more s})acc in your 
Journal than would be profitable. 1 shall, therefore, 
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confine myself to one particular branch of mechanical 
Dentistry, viz : Allen's Continuous Giun Work on Pla- 
tina, leaving to those who may be partial to other 
systems, to speak for themselves. If we were in pos- 
session of specimens of the various fixtures, and, the 
materials of which they were composed and used as 
subtitutes for, the natural teeth, for the past twenty 
years, they would make a rare collection of curious 
things ; and a comparison with our best artificial den- 
tures of this tune, would not fail to forcibly impress 
every one that we have made decided progress. It is 
not my purpose to speak of the merits or demerits of 
the many systems employed at this time. The pro- 
fession and a discriminating public will decide upon 
them. Each must endure for a longer or shorter 
period as they serve, or fail to serve the purposes for 
which they are intended. The animal, vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms are at the command of the Dentist, 
and it is for him to determine which of these furnishes 
materials best calculated to resist the chemical action 
of the secretions of the mouth. Purity and strength 
iu mastication ; upon these depend (all other circum- 
stances being equal) the health and consequent happi- 
ness of the patient. 

If the simple loss of the teeth were all the Dentist 
was required to supply, the substitution of them 
would be an operation of easy accomplishment, and 
it would seem in too many cases that the insertion of 
a given number of teeth in the patient's mouth, and 
the *' price" in the Dentist's pocket, were the only 
principles involved in the transaction. And hence it 
is that we daily meet with persons who carry in their 
very looks the unmistakable evidence of havmg been 
to **their Dentist." I believe there is no other voca- 
tion known among men which has given profitable 
employment to so many with so little uniformity in 
results. Doubtless, this is attributable in part to the 
want of a proper Dental education, and partly in 
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oonsequenoe of the ignorance of the public in regard 
to what coDstitntes the highest perfection to which 
artistic Dentistry has attained. The facihty offered 
by cheap advertising,. and the disposition on the part 
of men in ''position" to help a ''friend" with their 
name, too often imparts character to men and "things " 
which, if dependent on their own merits, would fall to 
the ground comparatively harmless. In this connec- 
tion I cannot refrain from quoting from "Harris' Prin- 
dples and practice of Dental Surgery." 

"But notwithstanding the triumphs of Mechanical 
Dentistry, and the high state of excellence to which 
it has arrived, iheve never was a time when so much 
injury was inflicted, and suffering occasioned by arti- 
ficial teeth, as at the present, and resulting, too, from 
their bad construction and incorrect application. 
That such should be the case when there are so many 
scientific and skillful practitioners in every city and in 
many of the towns in the country, may seem strange, 
but the fact is nevertheless undeniable." 

The truth is, heretofore there has been too little 
importance attached to this branch of our art. Den- 
tists of deservedly high standing have confided their 
mechanical work to students and mechanical work- 
men, who seldom if ever see the patient and conse- 
quently can know but little of the requirements of 
the case. With them, the arrangement of the 
required number of teeth and a beautiful polish to 
the metal work, constitute the chief excellence of 
their mechanical efforts. I venture the assertion, that 
it requires more cultivated talent, more close observa- 
tion, more taste and discriminating judgment in the 
selection and arrangement of art^cial teeth so as to 
give them a natural appearance and truthful expres- 
sion, with an articulation which will sustain the 
greatest force in mastication without displacement, 
and a perfect restoration of the face ; in short to 
meet all the requirements of the case in hand and 
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secure to the patient all the advantages of our art in 
its highest perfection, more experience, more time 
and application than is required to perfect one's-self in 
every other department of Dental Science. This may- 
be denied by some, but my experience sustains this 
view. Our Dental journals and Dental associations 
and conventions treat Mechanical Dentistry as a thing 
of little importance. So much so that at the Ameri- 
can Dental Convention, held in the city of New York 
in 1856,. but one hour of the three days' session was 
devoted to the consideration of improvements in Me- 
chanical Dentistry. When the time shall come that 
the profession will attach that importance to this 
department of our art that its necessities demand, 
there will be less cause of complaint on the part of 
the pubUc, and Mechanical Dentistry will take a posi- 
tion among the sciences which never produce diverse 
results. 

I will now proceed to describe my manner of mani- 
pulating continuous gum work for artificial dentures. 
The first thing essential to success, is a correct im- 
pression. This can only be obtained with good plas- 
ter. Impressions are taken in plaster for full and 
partial sets. In taking impressions for cases where 
teeth are remaining, a proper shaped cup is required 
and a wax impression is first taken. The wax is then 
cut away to the depth of one-eighth of an inch, or 
more where the plate is to rest, leaving a thin wall of 
wax around the teeth. The wax impression, as cut 
down, is filled with plaster, and a perfectly reliable 
plaster impression can be taken of the most difficult 
mouths. We varnish the impression with thin shel- 
lac varnish and when dry, oil and fill for the model. 
When the model is sufficiently hard, break away the 
impression, trim the model and mark on the outside 
of the alveolar ridge where we design the plate to 
terminate. We then build a shoulder of wax or plas- 
ter on the model up to the line indicating the bound- 
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ery of the plate, for the purpose of striking or swag- 
ing the plate at right angles for a rim. 

This is better than wire soldered on for the same 
purpose, and is less trouble. We uow varnish the 
model and when dry, it is ready for moulding. 

Pulverized soap stone added to very fine sand in 
the proportion of 1 to 8, thoroughly mixed together 
and wet with water, we find to be best adopted to this 
purpose. A little experience will enable the opera- 
tor to determine the proper consistency of the sand. 
It should be just wet enough to hold together mider 
ihe pressure of the hand. If the model is overhang- 
ing in the least we use **Hawes^ Moulding Flask." 
With this flask we can mould the most difficult upper 
model that has ever come imder our notice. We use 
zinc for the male and equal parts of tin and lead for 
the female die. The zinc should be of the best quali- 
ty, and used not more than four to six times. Great 
care is required in melting, to avoid overheating it, 
as the shrinkage is greater ; besides the danger of 
generating steam from the sand. We never allow all 
the zinc in the ladle to melt before being removed 
from the fire ; this, perhaps, is the best safeguard 
against overheating. The zinc should be allowed to 
cool in the ladle, occasionally stirring the mass to pre- 
vent crystalization, and poured into the sand as cold 
as possible. After the die is cold we smoke the face, 
witii the flame of an oil lamp or gas burner. Then 
place it in sand (face up) and allow the latter to ex- 
tend up to the shoulder designed for striking the rim. 
We now place a ring of iron around the die, permit- 
ting the lower edge to rest on the sand, and also 
packing a Uttle sand around it to prevent the metal 
from rimning under. Then pour the lead and tin, 
taking care that the metal strikes the sand outside of 
the die first, and flows over the face- When cold, we 
separate the die and counter die, and smoke the latter 
or wash it with a solution of sulphate of copper, then 
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run fusible, type or Babit metal into it, using this 
die and counter die for the first breaking up of the 
plate. 

We use the best French platina plate varying in 
thickness from 29 to 30 common guage. 

If the bed is battered or driven back in the first 
swaging, we rim the bed over the zinc again. We 
now have a fi*esh, sharp die and bed. With these a 
light blow with a hammer will complete the operation 
of swaging the plate in the most perfect manner. 
The plate is now ready for the articulation or bite- 
This is done by placing a rim of wax on the plate suf- 
ficient to indicate the length of the teeth required. 
The plate with the wax attached may then be placed 
in the patient's mouth and trimmed until the edge of 
the wax represents the length and circle that is re- 
quired for tiie teeth. We now instruct the patient to 
gently close the mouth. If any one of the antagoniz- 
ing teeth strike the wax before the others, we cut 
away the wax at the point of contact ; one after the 
other, imtil all the teeth strike at the same time. 
Then with the hand, press the chin upwards, only 
sufficient to make an impression of the points of the 
teeth. Now remove the plate and wax, and place it 
in cold water for the purpose of hardening the wax. 
Next soften wax sufficient to take the impression of 
the front of the antagonizing teeth and gum. 

After placing the plate and wax in the mouth again, 
wipe the front of the hardened wax dry, and close the 
mouth firmly against it. Then take the softened wax 
and press it against the front of the teeth and gum, 
and over the hardened wax. so as to unite both to- 
gether. 

We now have the required length of the teeth to 
be mounted, represented by the wax on the plate, and 
the impression of the length and position of the anta- 
gonizing teeth and gum in the wax last applied. The 
whole is now removed from the mouth, and a plaster 
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articulating model is made. We now arrange Con- 
tinuous Glim teeth to the plate on wax, and if con- 
venient, try the plate and teeth in the mouth, making 
eruch alterations in the position of the artificial teeth 
as will bring them in harmony with the features, and 
general requirements of the case. Next, build wax 
on the plate over the fangs of the teeth^ until the de- 
sired fiUlness and expression of the face is obtained. 
We then place the piece on paper, and mark with a 
pencil close to the wax all around, thus giving an out- 
line of aU the prominences. This outline we follow 
while applying the body. Now remove the wax from 
the outside of the teeth and coat them with thick 
shellac varnish to prevent the teeth etching while 
soldering. The varnish keeps the investment from 
coming in contact with the teeth. Next invest or 
cover the teeth with plaster and asbestos equal parts, 
sufficiently thick to hold them in their position while 
backing. Remove the wax from the inside, and melt 
a little around the teeth, with the flame of a common 
blow-pipe, for the purpose of holding them more firm- 
ly in the investment. 

y(e now take scraps of Platina wide enough to 
reach a little more than half the distance from the 
centre of one tooth to the centre of the next, and 
bend the foot of this lining at right angles about one 
sixteenth of an inch, splitting the part Qius bent so as 
the more readily to conform to the inequahties of the 
plate, as seen in cut A. Now smear the points of the 
pins in the tooth with rouge and oil, bring the backing 
to its proper position, and press against the colored 
ends of the pins. Tliis will indicate the places where 
the holes are to be punched in the back. Cut the 
back the proper length and make an angular incision 
in each upper corner of it, commencing at a point 
near the pins and diverging towards the plate, and 
running about half the length of the back. Press 
the back to its place over the pins, and bring the 
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angle at the foot in contact with the plate ; clamp the 
pins and bend the angular pieces formed by the incis- 
ion at the top, down against the backings, locking 
them together at the point crossing, and proceed in 
this manner with all the teeth, each back lapping on to 
the next all the way around the case, thus forming a 
continuous rim of metal as seen in cut A. 

In long articulations we fit a strip of Platina below 
the pins resting against the backs and wide enough to 
extend to the angle at the foot of each lining, and 
then bend the corners formed by the angular incision 
at the upper end of the backing, over the rim or 
strip, as seen in cut B., thus forming a very strong 
continuous rim of metal of two thicknesses, adding 
greatly to the strength of the case when finished and 
also preventing the teeth changing position while 
backing. The backings are now to be soldered to the 
plate, (with pure gold,) care being taken that the 
pins and every part are thoroughly soldered. To pre- 
vent the gold from running on to the surface of the 
plate, a line or scratch cut with a knife or other sharp 
instrument aroimd the base of and close to the back- 
ings will prove eflFectual. When cold remove the 
investment, saving the base or that portion under the 
plate, to be used when backing the body and gum. 
The case should now be placed in strong muriatic 
acid, to decompose the glass of borax, after which it 
should be thoroughly rinsed with water to remove the 
acid. We now score the plate and backings either 
with a sharp pointed instrimxeat, by cutting fine lines 
or scratches over the surface where the body is to 
come in contact, or with a graver raise a succession 
of little points over the entire surface. Either way 
will answer. The last is -somewhat better, but more 
diflBcult. The case is now ready for th6 body. At 
this point much might be said in regard to the different 
siliceous compounds in use for this work. The makers 
are certainly deserving of great credit for their untir- 
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mg labors to overcome the many difficulties presented. 
The principal one heretofore experienced has been in 
repairing the work. This, however, is now entirely 
overcome, as work put up with the present materials 
will repair without the least trouble. In case of acci- 
dent or when alterations are required after the case 
has been worn any length of time, we usually heat 
the case up slowly to a dark red heat, which bums all 
foreign matter from the surface, before making the 
required alterations.^or repairs. The piece will then 
work aa pleasantly as though it had never been in the 
mouth. 

We would advise all Dentists who are making Con- 
tinuous Gum work to keep themselves in communica- 
tion with the manufacturers of the materials for this 
work, as they will be able to get the very best in 
market, and have the benefit of any improvement as 
soon as made. 

The first coat of body should be applied quite thin^ 
great care being taken to fill every space around and 
between the teeth and backings. The case should be 
frequently tapped or jarred with some light instru- 
mont to settle the body together, absorbing the wa- 
ter from the surface with absorbing paper or cloth, 
repeating the operation as long as the moisture comes 
to the surface. Then apply body less wet, building 
up and carving into the desired form. Reference 
should be had to the outline drawing before made, to 
ascertain if all the points are sufficiently prominent, or 
too mucli so, and alter accordingly. Care must be 
taken to remove all body adhering, to the crowns of 
the teeth. The piece is now ready for the first bak- 
ing, which nmy be done in apy common tooth furnace. 
The one recently introduced by E. A. L. Roberts, 56 
Bond street^ New York, is the best for this kind of 
work tiiat we have ever seen. The case should be 
advanced very slowly into the muffle (the best Lehigh 
coal being used for fuel) and the heat carried but a 
6 
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little above the melting point of pure gold. The first 
coat of body requires less heat than the second. The 
body after baking (for strength) should present a 
raspy surface under the finger nail. When the piece 
is cold, the rim should be turned as much as required, 
(the body having been pared away before baking to 
allow this,) all of the seams filled up with fresh body, 
and the build-up, and carving completed as required 
when finished, It is now baked the second time, the 
heat being carried a little higher than before. 
After each baking the work should be allowed to cool 
down slowly in a cooling muffle and carefully pro- 
tected fi:om all currents of cold air. If, after the 
second baking, any seams are visible, they may be 
filled with body ground very fine, and the gum enamel 
applied. The beauty of the work depends much upon 
the quantity and qiiality of enamel used. It should 
be applied even in thickness, as smooth aaid compactly 
as possible, and heated up very slowly. * An hour or 
more shoTild be occupied in bringing the piece into the 
baking heat, which should be near a white heat. The 
enamel should flow smooth and look glossy in the 
muffle. When sufflciently fused the case should be 
transferred to a moderately heated muffle and allowed 
to cool down slowly, and when a little below the tem- 
perature of 212 degrees it may be placed in water, 
heated to the temperature and remain until cold* 
This prevents any checking of the gum. 

The durability of the work depends upon the man- 
ner the teeth are seciired to the plate, and the care 
taken in manipulating the body so as to render it 
a compact and solid mass. 

As a system, I know of no other that presents fewer 
difficulties or more advantages to the Dentist and pa- 
tient. 

All the materials in their nature are indestructible, 
its application universal for fiill cases, uniform in re- 
sults, and its accomplishment not difficult. The time 



has come when all the doubta which fcvrmerly existed 
ia regard to ita utility are dissipated. 

This age is not unlike many which have passed 
away. " They stoned the prophets ;" but a more ad- 
vanced ciTilization build monuments to their memory. 
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ANESTHETICS. 

Anjssthbtics (6r. a privative, and cua^avofjuu, to feel), sub- 
stances which can produce a general or partial suspension of 
nervous power, by most considered as restricted to the sense of 
touch. In the common acceptation of the term should be includ- 
ed all drugs which have the faculty of so acting upon the brain, 
tliat this effect can be caused ; for instance, all the forms of nar- 
cotics and diffusible stimulants. But by general consent, during 
the past few years, this title has been confined to the most volatile 
forms of chemical agents which can produce the effect when in- 
haled, or applied externally, and the effects of which are transi- 
tory ; the terms narcotization and coma being applied, where a 
long-continued effect is caused by other agents. The action of 
all antesthetic agents is through the medium of the blood, into 
which they are taken either from the lungs, the stomach, or by 
the skin, and carried by the circulation to the brain, where they 
produce a very profound but transient state of intoxication. An- 
SBsthesis is said to be either general or local ; general, when all 
power over the mind or body is lost ; local, when only a particu- 
lar part of the body is affected, the brain and rest of the system 
remaining as ordinarily. Loss of sensation, in restricted portions 
of the body, has becB attempted in various ways, by long pres- 
sure upon the nervous trunks leading to the part, first put in opera- 
tion by Ambrose Par^, afterward adopted by Dr. Moore, about 
1184 ; the application of carbonic acid gas, recommend by Dr. 
Hickman in 1828, a procedure which has again been lately re- 
vived by Dr. Simpson ; the application of the various ethers 
especially chloroform ; and by a true freezing of the part, as re- 
commended by Dr. James Amott, of London, who employs for the 
purpose a mixture of pounded ice and common salt enclosed in 
a muslin bag. But thus far, the results of all have been but 
meagre, as it has been found almost impossible to reduce the 
sensation of the part to a low enough degree, to prevent some 
amount of pain without danger of destroying its vitality. Vari- 
ous anaesthetic agents have been employed at different times — 
the several kinds of ethers, nitric, acetic, sulphuric, &c., protox- 
ide of nitrogen ("laughing gas"), aldehyde, defiant gas, naph- 
tha, carburetted hydrogen, Dut<'.h liquid, benzoin, chloroform, 
amylenc, a substance introduced during the past year by Dr. 
Snow of London ; but none of them have proved so successful, or 
are now so generally used, as sulphuric ether and chloroform 
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This latter substance was discovered nearl^j^tt)ie same time in 
the year 1K31, by Mr. Samuel Guthrie of fiacKelt's Harbor, New 
York, M. Soubeiran in France, and Prof. Liebig in Germany, but 
its chemical composition was not accurately known, until ascer- 
tained by Dumas and Peligot, in France, in the years 1834-5. 
Correctly speaking, it consists of 3 atoms of chlorine to 1 atom 
of formyle, hence the origin of its name And synonymes chloro- 
formyle, formychloride. Its true chemical definition, however, is 
a " terchloride of formyle which is the hypothetical radical of 
formic acid.'' Its use for the same purpose as sulphuric ether 
was first proposed by Dr. J. Y. Simpson of Edinburgh, in 184T. 
The advantages claimed for it over ether, are the smallness of 
the dose required, a more perfect action, less depression when the 
heart or lungs are diseased, a more rapid effect, less disgust to 
the patient during inhalation, absence of persistent odor, and 
lastly, that it is cheaper. But as unfortunately it has happened 
that several deaths have occurred from its use, a list of nearly 
100 having been collected, it cannot be looked upon as so safe 
an agent as ether, from the use of which, no matter in how large 
quantities, or how carelessly, not one death has yet been report- 
ed. The benumbing of the nerves of sensation by the adminis- 
tration of narcotic drugs, has been practised for many years, and 
as record shows was known to the ancients, but with the excep- 
tion of certain traditions as regards the use in east of the mai^ 
drake {cUropa mandagora)^ and the hashish {cannabis saHva), in the 
form of vapor for this purpose, we have no proofs that anaesthetic 
inhalation was ever employed. Richard Pearson recommended 
the inhalation of sulphuric ether for asthma, &c., in 1795. and in 
1816 Nysten described an instrument for its use. In Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy's "Researches concerning Nitrous Oxide," published 
the first year of this century, is this remark: ''As nitrous oxide 
in its extensive operation seems capable of destroying physiced 
pain it will probably be used with advantage during surgical 
operations, in which no great effusion of blood takes place." It 
is stated by recent French journals, that a manuscript has been 
discovered, written by the celebrated engineer Papin, in 1681, in 
which he proposed to deaden sensibility in the human body when 
undergoing surgical operations in the same manner as is now 
done by chloroform. The want of encouragement made him give 
up all attemps to introduce it into general practice. Dr. J. 0. War- 
ren, of Boston, prescribed etheral inhalation for the relief pulmon- 
ary inflammation in 1805, and Mr. Wesley Smead, of Cincinnati, 
published an article on this treatment in 1822. The power of the 
ethers to produce insensibility was mentioned by Godman in 
1822, Mitchell 1832, Prof. Samuel Jackson 1833, Wood and Bache 
1833. But its application as an agent for the relief of pain dur- 
ing surgical operations was first publicly made at the Massachu- 
setts general hospital in Boston, Oct. 16, 1846, when at the re- 
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quest of Dr. W. 6. S. Morton, of that city, it was administered 
for that purpose. He had, however, previously employed it for 
several dental operations. On Nov. 12, he secured a patent for 
the use of the article in the United State, under the name of '* Le- 
theon." On Jan. 2, of the next year a new claimant for the dis> 
covery arose in the person of Dr. Charles T. Jackson, of the same 
city, who declared that he had first suggested its employment to 
Dr. Morton. The respective claims of each led to much bitter 
discussion and doubt, so that although the medical profession 
throughout the United States, generally, awarded the credit to 
Dr. Morton, the Academy of Sciences at Paris awarded the Mon- 
thydn prize of 2,500 francs to Dr. Jackson, as the discoverer. 
This, however, was soon after on more irrefragable proof recon- 
sidered and a second prize of the same value and character was 
awarded to Dr. Morton. This diversity of opinion found fhll vent 
at the time of the famous " Ether Controversy,'' when in August 
28, 1852, a bill was introduced into the United States Senate by 
Mr. Borland, to purchase of Dr. Morton his patent for the sum of 
$100,000. The claims of each were ably argued, as well as those 
of a third contestant, the widow of Dr. Horace Wells, of Hartford, 
Ct., who claimed in the name of her husband. The decision ulti- 
mately arrived at, and which is most probably correct, was that 
Dr. Jackson and Dr. Morton had conversed together on the ezhil- 
erating effect which ether was then well known to cause, but that 
the latter first conceived the idea, and had the courage to employ 
it for this new purpose ; that after discovering his success he in- 
formed his friend Dr. WeUs, who had received some previous in- 
timation as is shown by a letter written Oct., 20, 1846, and that 
it was from a mistaken recollection of this intimation, that the 
widow of Dr. Wells maintained her claim. — ^The objects gained 
by the adminstration of anaesthetics are various, according as we 
have to do with surgery, midwifery, or medicine. In surgery : 
1. A protracted and careful examination, and consequently more 
accurate diagnosis, can be made in many cases of disease and 
injury, where the intense pain caused by the examination, pre- 
vents the manipulation of the surgeon, as in fractures, disloca- 
tions, stone, &c., Ac. 2. From the total relaxation which tiie 
muscles receive imder a full dose, the reduction of many forms of 
dislocation, hemisB, &c., is facilitated. 8. In, military service, 
under its influence, men can be removed to a distance where the 
operation can be conveniently performed, instead of as heretofore 
being obliged to operate upon the ^eld of battle or in places 
otherwise unfavorable. 4. The general use of many forms of re- 
medial operation is extended, whidi otherwise are attended with 
such exquisite agony that they were rarely resorted to unless 
from most extreme necessity, as for instance the application of 
the actual cautery, moxas, &c. 5. Many operations can now be 
performed for the relief of long continued disease, or after injury 
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vfaioh hetore would have been hazardous, owing to the depressed 
or feeble state of the patient. 6. Many delicate operations can 
now be easily performed where perfect quiet is demanded of the 
patient» and which can hardly be afforded J^y any amount of ex- 
ercise of the willy as in operations upon the eye, dissections of 
nerves or the taking up of arteries. 7. Patients will now apply 
earlier than heretofore for relief in surgical diseases, the dread of 
the surgeon's knife often having induced them to postpone until the 
case b^)ame almost hopeless. 8. The mortality from operations 
has materially decreased, for it is well known that pain has a 
serious tendencey to depress the nervous system and produce 
death from exhaustion. — In midwifery : 1. In addition to preserv- 
ing the mother from the pain always incident to parturition, we 
have the power of preserving her strength unimpaired when the 
labor is long continued or especially severe. 2. in all cases of 
instrumental labor or those requiring manual assistance, the aid 
can be afforded with greater ease to the accoucher and more safe- 
ty and less accompanying suffering to the mother. 3. Many cases 
of doubt in diagnosis can be more correctly solved. 4. From the 
relaxation of the muscular fibres, the exit of the child through the 
uterine neck or the vaginal passage when they are rigid, is facil- 
itated. 5. AnsBSthetics have the power of keeping in abeyance 
and reducing the violence of one the worst complications of labor, 
puerperal convulsions. 6. The recovery of the patient after labor 
is assisted and the chances of subsequent dangers lessened. — ^In 
medicine : 1. As a relief in severe or exhausting pain in disease 
as from toothache, passage of calculi, neuralgia, &c. 2. As a nar- 
cotic in mania, delirium tremens, excitement or wakefulness firom 
any cause. 8. As an anti-spasmodic for chorea, hysteria, asthma, 
convulsions, &c. They have also been employed in many inflam- 
matory diseases, fevers, &c., and in cholera. They are found 
very useful in the detection of feigned diseases, as affected para^ 
lysis, dumbness, contraction of limbs, &c. Within the last few 
years they have also been employed for nefarious purposes in 
eases of violence where a struggle or noise was feared, for mui^ 
der, robbery, rape, &c. The first effect of all anaesthetics, or 
i^en they are taken in small quantities, is exhilarating and in- 
toxicating as from any diffusible stimulant, evidenced by bursts 
of laughter, hysterical weeping, or loud unmeaning talking. 
When long continued or in large doses, there ensues a general 
feeling of warmth, extra power, and excitement generally first 
felt in the extremities, soon followed by a prickling, benumbed sen- 
sation, with confusion of ideas, noises in the ears, usually com- 
pared to the vibration of an engine from'one side of the head to the 
other, and flashes of light before the eyes. This is soon followed 
by loss of sensation and voluntary motion, and total coma. The 
patient is generally observed to become a little flushed in the 
face, the veins of the forehead tnrgid, the eyes sufiused and star- 
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ing open, and the pupils dilated. The pulae is generally increas- 
ed at the commencement of« inhalation, but becomes decreased 
often lower than natural when the system is fully under the in- 
fluence, which is the time chosen for the performance of all great 
surgical operations. The respiration, which is slightly quickened 
at first, becomes slower and deeper in the somnific state* The 
temperature of the body remains generally of the ordinary stand- 
ard, but becomes slightly reduced when the influence is long con* 
tinned. The effects of the anaesthetics generally disappear almost 
immediately after the administration is discantinued, and the pa- 
tient comes to perfect consciousness, or with merely a 'slight 
tendency to sleep and dizziness, with no recollection of anything 
which has happened during the inhalation. Sometimes, however, 
the recovery is attended with nausea or vomiting, which most 
often happens when the drug is taken when the stomach is fullr 
for this reason it should never be given until several hours afte; 
a meal has been eaten. No person has yet been found to with- 
stand the influence, but the effect is seen much sooner and more 
quietly in some than in others. They should never be used in 
diseases of the heart or brain, or where there is excessive degenr 
eration of the lungs. When from an over-dose or the inattention 
of the giver, the patient seems likely to sink, and the pulsationB 
are suspended, the vapor shoidd be removed from the mouth at 
once, the patient laid in the reclining position, free access of air 
allowed, cold water dashed upon the face, and, if necessary, arti- 
ficial respiration made, sinapisms placed on the feet, and galvan- 
ism used. Many instruments hava been devised for inhalation, 
but, as often happens, the simplest means is usually the best 
most advisable plan for administering is to fold a coarse towel 
into the form of a small cone, in the bottom of which is to be 
placed a small sponge, upon which the liquid is to be poured. 
At the commencement, the sponge shoald be held at a small dia- 
tance from the mouth, and the patient be directed inhale by deep 
and longH^ontinued inspirations, notwithstanding the oougL As 
'he gets more and more under the influence, it should be ap- 
proached to the face, but it is imperatively necessary that there 
should be a free admission of atmospheric air. Particular atten- 
tion should be paid to the condition of the pulse. If chloroform 
is used, it should be remembered that its vapor is heavier than 
the . air, and consequently sinks ; care should abo be taken to 
guard the skin from its irritating properties by smearing slighV 
ly with oil or glycerine. The ratio of power of ether and ohloro- 
form is considered as about 8 to I in favor of the latter, this pro- 
ducing is effect in from 30 to 60 seconds; the former on an aver- 
age in from 3 to 4 minutes. The dose of chloroform is from 30 
drops to I oz.; that of ether is of almost any quantity, as much 
as two quarts having been employed in some long^oontinued and 
severe operations. 
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BIBUOTHBCA ODONTALOGICA. 

Abadib. — ^Tratado Odontalgico, en el que se esponen las enfermedades de la 
dentadura, 7 los mddios asi manuales como mcdicinales propios & corregir sus 
vicios 7 i oonseryar su limpieza. 8vo, Madrid, 1764. 

AiBKBCHT. — Sichere mittel gegen das Zahnweh. Oder der Kleine Zahnartz. 
2Au8g.,8vo. 1810. 

AuEXANDxa. — Odontiatrie, oder die Lehre, wie man die Zahne gesund tind 
schOn erhalten und die Krankhelt der Zahne nebet den verschiedenen. 
Arten der Zahnschmertzen gmndllich, und sicher heben kdnne. Fttr Aenste 
und gebild. Nichtaerzte bearb. 8vo, Graudenz. 1820. 

Allvst, Samukl. — ^Dissertatio de Dentione morbisqne ex ea'pententibns. Edin- 
burgh, 1788. 
Born in Ekigland ; a doctor In Edinburgh at tho period of this pablicatkm. 

Akdkeb, Cabl Auqust. — Dissertatio de prima Puorum Dentitione. 4to, Leip- 

sis. 1700. pp. 27. 

Bpistola de Odontagris ad dentes evellendos neceflsariis, eomm vi mechanica 

applicationeque. 4to, LeipsiaB. 1784. pp. 28. 

Bk>m at Dresden to 1702, where hto ftoher was Profossor of Sargery ; studied at Lelp- 
■ig, aDd received his degree of M. D. in 1790. He was afterwards Professor of Dental Surgery In 
his natiTe town. 

Axdbbbe, Wilh. — ^Ueber das schwete Zahnender Kinder ein dringender Rath 
an mtitter und Alle, welche sich mit der Pfiege der Kinder beschSlftigen. 
8to, Berlin. 1886. 

Abnoldi, Gael Guil. — ^De cariei dentium originc et prophylali commentatio. 
81iaj. confiuentibus. 1839. Holscher. 

Abboyo, Don Fklix Ferkz. — ^Tratado de las operadones que deben practicarse 
en la dentadura 7 metedo para oonservarla en bue^i estado. Beoopilado de 
los mejores autores, 7 adomado con l^minas que manifestan la differenda, 
forma 7 figura de los instrumentos necessarios para dichos operationes. 8vo. 
Madrid. 1799. 

AaBBUBKMB, John. — ^Treatise on Dentition. 12mo. London. 

AsBDB, JoiL. — ^Kort nnderrfittelse om die mttst yanlige tandsjukdomar. 8vo. 

Stockholm: 1799. 
Aaam was a JSwedish deotiat. 

AiTDiBBAHT, Chamblt Joseph.— EssaisurderartduDentaste. Paris. 1808. 
Lettre aux dentistes 8ur les dents de porcelaine. 8vo. Paris. 1808. 
Traits historique et pratique sur les dents artifidelles incorruptibles, con- 
tenant les proc^^ de fabrication et d' application. 8yo. Paris. 1821. 
pp. 22, and 19a 
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Qnelqaes reflexions, sur le proc^ intentd an Lord Gomte de Bridgewater, par 

M. Dubois-Chemant, ainsi que son m^moire pour jastifi^r see pr^tensioiui. 

4to. Paris. 1826. pp. 16. 

AvaiviLLiuB, Samtitl. — De Dentltione difficili. 4to. Upeal. 1767. 

This little woric, although gcDcrally ascribed to Aurivillius, is probably the work of his popil, 
.lolm Petor Halenius. 

Aurrrr, Amt. — Considerations g^ntfrales, sur la premiere dentition et sor le 
sdvrage. 4to. Paris. 1812. 

ArzEBX, PisRKB. — Trfutd d' odontalgic, ou Ton presente un systf^me nonveau 
sur I'origine et la formation des dents, unc description des differentes mala- 
dies qui afifectant la bouche et des moycns de Ics gudrir. 12mo. Lyons. 1771. 

Auzobi was a practical dontii^t ; bom at Nimos in 1736, died at Lyons in 1701. His work ap- 
peani to be principally an atlvcrtisemont of his own medicines, but contains alm> dir^eUoma for 
extracting teetli. 

Avmius, HoNBicu. — I>e catarrho^gti^i-ULiliiQoendentibus adontalgia, epiphora 
et otalgia. 4to. Bostoc^ «^^y. ^ ,,, ^ -. -^^ 
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GUTTA PERCHA IMPfiESRIONS FOR PARTIAL SKTR. 

BT C. 8. PUTNAM. 

I would state, by way of introduction, that for one, I never 
knew how to take a " first rate impression " over natural teeth, 
before using the gutta percha. Others may have succeeded bet- 
ter than myself in difScult cases, with wax and other substances, 
and I know that some have used the gutta percha long ago, and 
abandoned it for various * reasons ; some of which were : " the 
diflSculties of obtaining it properly prepared ; getting it into the 
mouth at the right temperature ; and then in removing it from 
the plaster model without breaking the very teeth most desirable 
to preserve perfect." 

The importance of its exclusive use, (when partial cases are 
to be made,) in preference to anything else now generally known, 
is so great, and held in such estimation by others than myself, 
and whose opinions are Btrictly reliable, that some good may be 
accomplished by giving the detail of a successful mode in mani- 
pulating it. 

Almost any quality, or compound of it, with other substances, 
can be used, but that which is so prepared as to soften with the 
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least keat, and afterwards most readily becomes hard, is pre- 
ferable. 

A dry heat should always be employed in making it ready for 
the impression cup, and the same quantity taken as though wax 
were used. It should then be firmly pressed into the cup; and 
when so cooled as to be held on the back of the hand without 
burning, it is in proper condition to put into the mouth. In from 
two to three minutes it will have become sufficiently hard to re- 
move ; and in case of over-hanging and large crowned teeth, 
no " drag " will be perceptible, for the material will yield while 
removing, and immediately after assume the exact form as when 
in the mouth. 

When fully cold, the edges and surplus can be ttimtned down 
with a warm knife, so that the mouth part of the model, when 
made, will only present a surface intended for the plate. 

iVb oil or other substance should eVer be put upon a gutta percha 
impression before filling with plaster. To remove the impres- 
sion from the plaster model, put the whole (when the plaster 
has hardened) into boiling water, where it should remain until 
the gutta percha is entirely softened; and even then, care will be 
necessary to prevent breaking off some over-hanging or crooked 
teeth. I may add a conviction that the plaster is made harder by the 
boiling water, though I am not prepared to explain the principle, 
unless it is simply the heat. 

In conclusion, I have only to express the belief, that should 
any dentist who has heretofore depended upon wax impressions 
in partial cases, once become familiar with the above described 
process, he will never use the wax again, nor regret the time he 
may have spent in perusing this hastily prepared article. 



MINUTES AND DISCUSSIONS OP THE NEW 
YORK DENTAL ASSOCIATION. 

At a meeting of the Dentist^;, held at 57 Bond street, 
on Wednesday, Nov. 18th, at seven and a half o'clock, 
P. M., Dr. George S. Hawes was appointed Chairman, 
and Dr. J. G. Ambler, ^^cpretnry. The following re- 
solution was adopted : 
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Resolved, That we deem it expedient to have a se- 
ries of meetings for the interchange of views on subjects 
relating to the profession. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That a committee of one be appointed to 
make the announcement. Dr. G. H. Ferine was cho- 
sen. 

Accordingly, the following announcement was made : 
** A meeting of the Dental Surgeons of New York and 
vicinity will be held at No. 57 Bond street, on Wednes- 
day, Dec. 2d, at half-past seven, P. M. 

* * The object of the meeting is to associate for the 
promotion of the individual, as well as the general in- 
terest of tho profession to which we belong. 

*' The invitation is intended to be general ; and it is 
hoped that no one will feel himself neglected, in case 
he does not receive a copy of this Circular ; but that 
each and all will interest themselves in the movement, 
and give it their hearty co-operation and support." 

Agreeable to the call, a meeting was held at the 
above named place, on Wednesday, Dec. 2d, at half- 
past seven, P. M. Dr. F. H. Clark was appointed 
Chairman, Dr. J. G. Ambler, Secretary. The minutes 
of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

After some discussion by Drs. Ballard, McIUroy, 
Perine, Roberts, Dodge, Covell, and Allen, it was, on 
motion of Dr. Covell, 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to 
present a Constitution and By-Laws. 

The committee consisted of Drs. Covell, Ballard, 
Perine, Allen and Clark. 

On motion, adjourned to meet at same place, Wed- 
nesday, Dec. 9th. 

Pursuant to adjournment, a meeting was held at 57 
Bond street. Dr. L. Covell was appointed Chairman 
pro tern., Dr. J. G. Ambler, Secretary. 

The minutes read and approved. The report of the 
committee on Constitution and By-Laws was read and 
adopted. 
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Dr. Castle thought the Constitution was too demo- 
cratic. This gave rise to some discussion, in which 
Drs, Ballard, Ferine, Clark and Ambler, took part. 
Finally, on motion. Dr. Ferine, Resolved^ That we 
consider the report of the committee, and it was 
taken up section by section, and re-adopted without 
debate. 

The signature of members having been appended to 
the report, the election of officers was proceeded with. 

Dr. J. Gr. Ambler was elected Secretary ; Dr. W. 
B. Roberts, Treasurer — the election of Chairman to 
take place at each meeting. Business Committee — 
Drs. C. W. Ballard, John AUen, K Covell. 

Dr. Ferine proposed for the evening discussion, the 
** Treatment of Fangs,'' upon which Drs. Ferine, Bal- 
lard, Hawes, Clark and Roberts, expressed their 
views. 

Subjects for discussions at the next meeting were 
proposed, and meeting adjourned. 

These meetings are to be held twice a month. 

Association met according to adjournment, at 67 
Bond street, on Tuesday evening, Dec. 21st, 1857. 

Dr. W. McIUroy was called to the chair. The min- 
utes read and approved, after which, the subject pro- 
pounded by the committee was read, namely, The 
clasping natural teeth, inserting artificial ones on plate. 
The best method of clasping, whether by wide or narrow 
clasps. The best means of preventing injury to the na- 
tural teeth. 

The discussion was opened by Dr. Clark, reading a 
paper on the subject. He supposed it was safe to say 
that clasps were always injurious to the teeth. De- 
cay, however, was in a great degree caused not by the 
action of the clasp, but by the collection of impure 
matter between the clasp and the tooth, which formed 
a destructive acid. There was a difference of opinion 
as to the best width for clasps. His opinion was that 
in cases where only perpendicular support was wanted, 
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the clasps should be made so as only to touch the teeth 
in two or three places, and these places as small as 
practicable. 

Dr. Co veil considered there was a slight discrepancy 
in the views prevented by Dr. Clark. If, as he stated, 
teeth were always found to be most sound at the point 
of contact with the clasp, it would follow that the 
clasp, instead of being made narrow, should be made 
to cover every part of the tooth. 

Dr. Clark wished to know if Dr. Covell had ever 
seen a man who could make every part of a clasp 
touch the tooth, unless he would fill it round and 
make it regular in shape. 

Dr. Covell did not insinuate that they could make 
the clasp touch every part. He simply alluded to the 
point that if the places where the clasp touched were 
the places preserved, then they ought to make it touch 
us much of the tooth as possible. 

Dr. Ferine said he had given the subject some 
thought, as to narrow and wide clasps. If the clasps 
were narrow, they all knew there was less power of 
resistance ; where the enamel terminated at the gum, 
the clasp acted there, the tooth became irritated very 
easily^ and inflammation ensued. If narrow clasps 
were in some respects preferable to wide ones, he 
would say let them be adjusted so as to come some 
distance from the gum — ^as much so as possible — that 
there might be a stronger enamel to resist the action 
of the clasp. He explained the method he had adopt- 
ed in adjusting clasps — ^leaves quite a space between 
the plate and clasp, connecting them at two points as 
high upon the tooth as possible, thus giving a free 
circulation. Had seen a case recently, similar to the 
method he spoke of, that was made by Dr. Hale, of 
St. Louis, which had been worn about twenty years — 
the gum and teeth were still in healthy condition. 

Dr. Ambler asked if Dr. Ferine had not found, where 
clasps were adjusted in the manner he described, the 
gum to protrude between the clasp and plate. 
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Br. Ferine replied that he had not, except in cases 
where the gums were in a soft and spongy state. 

Dr. Clark had in his experience found teeth to de- 
cay so rapidly under wide clasps, that he was almost 
ashamed to use them. He endeavored to cover as 
little of the tooth as possible, and not to touch the 
neck of the tooth at all. He had seen clasps fitted 
very handsomely up to the edge of the tooth. 

Dr. Ferine said he had received a valuable hint from 
Dr. Crowell in making a perfect fitting clasp, and he 
would like to hear from him. 

Dr. Crowell explained a very ingenious method he 
adopted, of making clasps fit perfectly to the teeth. 
Marking the places on the cast where he required the 
clasp to fit, and causing a deposit of gold or platina 
by means of a galvanic battery. By this plan he was 
enabled to deposit a perfect clasp, which would spring 
over the tooth, and go exactly to the place where he 
designed it to fit. 

Dr. Stratton had been in the habit of using clasps 
ever since he commenced practice in 1836, and always 
endeavored to use as narrow a clasp a^ was consistent 
with the necessary strength. His wife had worn arti- 
ficial teeth for twenty-two years, and there was one 
molar tooth to which a clasp had been fastened all that 
time, which was good. There were some teeth of so 
soft a nature that they never should be clasped. , In 
such cases, teeth should be inserted on the atmos- 
pheric principle. He endeavored, in such cases, to 
avoid letting the clasp touch the gum, but brought 
the clasp as near the end or crown of the tooth as 
possible, and always had satisfaction in doing so. He 
never found a tooth to decay quickly when clasped in 
this manner. Was particular to make his clasp fit as 
snugly as possible, and explained how he made it from 
a plaster cast. 

Dr. Roberts considered that was the only way that 
olasps could be made to fit properlj-. He was opposed 
to clasping at all. Perhaps he might differ from some 
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of the profession in this respect ; he thought that too 
many teeth were every year sacrificed by using clasps ; 
that nine cases out of ten, teeth might have been put 
in without them. But one main point was, cleanliness. 
Dentists were not particular enough in instructing 
their patients, when clasping were used, to remove 
often and keep the teeth free from food which collects 
between the teeth and clasps, and destroys the enamel. 
One other point in clasps was to have the plate so 
that it would be perfectly firm, and in order to do this, 
they should adopt a clasp according to the nature of 
the tooth on which it was to hold. There were cir- 
cumstances that could not be arrived at except by ex- 
perience aud an examination of the mouth. 

Dr. Hurd considered the plan a very good one, which 
was suggested by Dr. CroweU, for obtaining a perfect 
fitting clasp, but suggested some difficulties in its ac- 
complishment, and asked how he would take the im- 
pression of the teeth that were larger at or near the 
grinding surfaces. 

Dr. CroweU replied that he would take the impres- 
sion with gutta percha — ^it would yield in removal, and 
retain the original form of the teeth. 

Dr. Dodge explained a method of obtaining a good 
cast for fitting a clasp, by means of plaster and a Uttle 
cup of heavy tin foil. 

Dr. Ambler said that some remark had been made as 
to what was necessary to please patients. He thought 
the subject they had to discuss was one of merit alone 
— ^not expediency — not whether it was advisable to do 
this or that for the sake of the whims of patients. It 
was suuply whether it was best to clasp teeth under 
certain circumstances, or not — ^whether clasps would 
be injurious or not — and if injurious how did they in- 
jm-e the teeth. With reference to the statement of 
Dr. Clark, that he never had seen a case where the 
grinding surface was worn by the clasp, he could say- 
also that he had never seen one. His was attributa- 
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ble to the contact of the clasp with the thickest part of 
the enamel of the tooth, consequently, in his practice, 
he endeavored to clasp that part of the tooth that 
would resist friction the most ; it was also necessary 
to preserve a contact with the whole surface of the 
tooth as much poseible. He believed that teeth were 
injured more by narrow clasps than by wide ones. — 
Wide clasps wore the teeth but very little. In depos- 
iting for clasps, perhaps it was owing to some imper- 
fection in his apparatus, he had entirely failed. 

Dr. Dodge remarked he had not made a piece of ar- 
tificial work in many years ; referred to a case where 
the clasp was connected with the plate at some dis- 
tance from the edge of the gums, and was worn with- 
out injury to the teeth or gums. 

Dr. Ferine observed that he was glad to know that 
the method he had adopted was practiced by others 
with so much satisfaction; he felt confident, where 
clasps were used at all that they should be adjusted on 
this principle. 

Dr. Allen had found the method used and introduc- 
ed by Dr. Gunning, of swaging plates, entirely success- 
ful. He went on at some length to explain the man- 
ner in which he managed it. He had almost given up 
the use of clasps. 

Dr. Putnam's experience in the use of aU metal clasps 
had been that the teeth soon became decayed. He 
had known hard rubber to be used very successfully 
by Dentists. 

Dr. Allen mentioned to the members that they would 
be pleased or interested in learning that B. A. L. Ro- 
berts had succeeded in constructing a very powerfiil 
ox-hydrogen blow-pipe for melting platina — something 
which the Dentists of this citjj had long wanted. He 
had melted twenty ounces at one time. 

After some further discussion, from which much 
practical and useful information was elicited, the com- 
8 
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mittee reported for discussion at the next meeting, 
** The destruction of nerves, when indicated, manner 
of performing the operation, and subsequent operation 
on the root," and meeting adjourned for two weeks. 



Pursuant to adjournment, a meeting was held at 
the above named place, January 6th, 1858. Secre- 
tary called meeting to order. Dr. Hurd, of Williams- 
burgh, was called to the chair. Minutes read and 
adopted. Treasurer's report was accepted. The sub- 
ject for the evening's discussion was read and opened 
by Dr. Rushmore reading the following paper : 

Much has been said and written upon the treatment 
of exposed nerves. Many suggestions have been made 
from time to time, with the hope that they would lead 
to a radical improvement in the treatment of this class 
of dental maladies. Still the end has not yet been at- 
tained. The object we all have in view, perfection, is 
not yet within our grasp. And until this is accom- 
plished, attentive and patient investigation, not only 
in this, but in every obscure and perplexing question, 
should engage every dentist who desires to see his 
profession rise until it reaches the summit of human 
skill. The question under discussion I conceive to be 
one of the most important which calls for the ^consid- 
eration of the dentist. Simple caries, or those not 
complicated with disorders of the pulp, no matter 
where its location, or what its character or extent, 
may in most instances be arrested, and the vitality of 
the tooth preserved. But caries of a compound char- 
acter, that which in its progress has reached the pulp, 
baffles the most consummate skill. 

The brain may be deprived of a large share of its 
nourishment, and yet continue to live and act. Large 
branches of nerves are excised, and the parts in imme- 
diate connection still perform their usual functions. 
But once destroy the pulp of a tooth, and sooner or 
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later it is attacked by disease, which, mocking at our 
remedies, proves its destruction. Now, why is this ? 
Is the office or function of the pulp of a vital charac- 
ter, and thus absolutely necessary to the life of a tooth, 
so that its destruction, no matter by what process, is 
a deafii-blow ; or is the failure in those cases to be 
looked for in the treatment pursued ? 

Either the presence or healthy condition of the pulp 
is essentially to the vitality of a tooth, or it is not. If 
the former, then to destroy the pulp is to destroy the 
tooth. If the latter, then is not the present method 
of treatment erroneous ? 

I incline to the opinion that the latter is the case. 
That the pulp is not of vital importance, and as a se- 
quence to the opinion, that the employment of arsenic 
is highly injurious. Is not its application almost in- 
variably followed by periostitis of a more or less vio- 
lent character. Arsenic possesses the power of de- 
priving animal tissue of its principal property which 
appertains to its vital condition, viz. that of suffering 
and effecting transformations, or, in other words, or- 
ganic life is destroyed. Consequently this periosteal 
inflammation does not result from the effect of free 
arsenic* but is produced, I think, by reflex action. 
The reflex action of nerves is capable of transmitting 
all kinds of expressions or shocks to remote organs. 
It cannot be difficult, therefore, to conceive how the 
effects of an injury, snch as is caused by arsenic on 
the pulp, may influence the vital properties of the 
periosteum, so as to derange its functions, and thereby 
constitute a local irritation in that part ; and it is a 
maxim, that where there is irritation, there will be 
increased vascularity,* which in time sets up an inflam- 
matory action. This inflammatory action, it is true, 
may be combated, and, for the time being, may be 
subdued by local and constitutional treatment, but 
my faith in complete and ultimate success is very 
weak. 
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I have pursued the usual method of treatment, the 
application of arsenic, removal of the pulp, and the 
subsequent filling of the roots ; but I cannot call to 
mind a single instance in which the tooth has not given 
unmistakeable evidences of periosteal inflammation. 
I do not judge wholly from my own experience, for 
that is in a measure Umited. I may also have been 
at fault in performing the operations, but I have my 
opinion upon the evidence and experience of others, 
in connection with my own. I throw out these 
thoughts with the hope that they may call forth re- 
marks for my enlightenment. 

. Dr. Mclllroy remarked on the importance of the 
subject, and was listened to with much interest— spoke 
of teeth in his own mouth that had been treated and 
the roots filled ; also presented interesting specimens 
of teeth that the nerves had become ossified. 

Dr. Ferine observed that it had been remarked by 
some member at the Convention at Boston, that den- 
tists were disposed to ride a ** hobby." Said he was 
glad that this mode of operating wae with him a hob- 
by, and that he should continue to ride it as long as 
he was successful in the practice. His method of 
filling the roots of teeth corresponded with t^e mode 
introduced by Dr. J. S. Clark, of New Orleans. He 
believed it all-important to save the vitality of the 
pulp, but when it became necessary to extirpate the 
nerves, he preferred to remove, by mechanical means, 
when it was possible to do so, but he found his pa- 
tients would not always submit to the operation. He 
treated abscess with creosote — also nitrate silver. 

To he continued in our next issue. — Eds. 
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SOCIETY ELECTIONS &c. 

MICHIGAN DENTAL ASSOCIATIOK. 

The third annual meeting of the Michigan Dental Association 
was held at the ofiRc^ of Dr. Porter, in the city of Ann Arbor, on 
Monday, the 11th of January, 1858, at 7 o'clock P. M. 

The oflScers elected for the ensuing year are as follows : 

Dr. Joseph Mansfield, Fresideni. 

Dr. C. B. Porter, Vk^PresidmU, 

Dr. A. T. Metcalf, Recording Secretary. 

Dr. S. C. Whiting, Corresponding Secretary. 

Dr. H. Benedict, Treaswrer. 

One good feature was the adoption of a fee bill, which we 
would like to see adopted by all local societies, believing much 
good would result. 

After the President and Vice-President's addresses, an inter- 
esting discussion ensued upon the topics presented by the Com- 
mittee, but space will not permit our giving a report. The As- 
sociation adjourned- to meet in Detroit on the second Tuesday of 
January, 1859. 

Notice. — ^We would call attention to the announcement of the 
annual meeting of the " Western Dental Society," which com- 
mences at Quincy, 111., on the third Tuesday of July, the 20th, 
and not the 22d, as was by mistake announced. We would say 
to those who design attending the American Convention at Cin- 
cinnati, go early ! and we will assure you not only a profitable 
but a good time, 

NOBTHERN OfflO DENTAL CONTENTION. 

We have just returned from our attendance on the late meeting 
of the above convention, and desire to say a few words upon 
conventions in general, and this one in particular. And to begin 
at the end, we wish to express our thanks to our western friends 
for their kindly treatment, the liberal manner in which they have 
come forward to aid the present enterprise, and the gratification, 
both sensual and intellectual, which we experienced during our 
visit. We hope to be able, at no distant period, to reciprocate 
at a similar meetiug in our metropolis. We should, if spaec 
permitted, take great pleasure in publishing some of- the papers 
read before the convention. 
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And now a word concerning the principle upon which these 
meetings are instituted and supported. We have elsewhere 
given our voice for association, and shall always give it our sup- 
port. Its beneficial effects are varied and great, not only upon 
the profession as increasing their knowledge, but also through 
them upon their patients. We earnestly counsel our friends in 
New-York and the East, to lose no opportunity of attending all 
such conventions ; they will find that in the end they will be 
richly repaid for the slight expense of time and money. 

ST. L0X7IS DENTAL 800IET7. 

At the second annual meeting of this Society, held January 5 , 
1858, the following officers were elected for the year : 

Dr. E. Hale, Jr., President, 

Dr. Hy. Barron, Vice-President, 

Dr. E. H. Pebbles, TVeasurer. 

Dr. D. L. Levbtt, Seereta/ry, 

Dr. Isaiah Forbes, ) 

Dr. A. M. Lesus, > ExeaUive Commiltee. 

Dr. J. O. NioHOLfl, ) 

WESTERN DENTAL SCX^XBTY. 

The undersigned, a Committee appointed in May last, to pre- 
pare and announce the subjects and order of discussion at the 
next meeting, jto commence on the 20 th of July next, at Quincy, 
111., respectfully submit that the discussions come under the head 
of " miscellaneous business," and in the following order : 

1. Difficult dentition. 

2. Cause and treatment of the irregularity of the teeth. 

8. Best method of treating diseased dentine when the pulp is 
exposed or destroyed by natural causes. 

4. Pilling teeth. 

5. Best manner of inserting partial sets with clasps. 

6. Relative merits and demerits of the various modes of con- 
structing artificial dentures. 

We respectfully urge upon members and visitors having re* 
ports of caseSj casts, cuts, diagrams, or specimens of operations, 
or work, together with new instruments, tools, fixtures or de- 
signs, intended to promote the interests or facilitate the practice 
of our profession, to present them for inspection before the Society. 
Come, gentlemen, let each one bring something for the good of 
fhe whole. 

H. E. PEEBLES,) 

a. H. FERINE, [-Committee. 

A. BLAKE. ) 
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AlCmCAN DBNTAL OONYXMTION. 

SCBJICTB FOB DnOCmOII AT NBXT AHHUAL mBDlO. 

" The BasineBS Committee appointed at the Gonyention at Bos- 
ton, would respectfolly present the following topics for discus- 
Bion at the next Convention, to be held in Cincinnati, commen- 
cing AngUBt, 1858 : 

1. The best means of securing and preserving good teeth. 

2. Treatment of exposed nerves. 

3. Mechanical dentistry. 

4. Filling teeth. 

5. Misceltaneous. 

J. Taft, C. W. Spalding, C. A. Harris, E. Townsend, B. Lord, 
Committee.'' 

NOBTHEBN OHIO DENTAL CX)NYENnON. 

01V10U8. 

B. Strickiand, President, 

S. P. Huntington, Vice-Fresideni. 

C. R. Butler, Recording Secretary, 

B. P. Robinson, Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary, 

NORTH CAROLINA STATE DENTAL SOdETY. 

The next meeting of this Society will take place at Charlotte, 
on the last Wednesday of September, 1858. 

oinoBs. 

Dr. E. H. Andrews, Fresident, 
Dr. D. P. Grbog, Vic^-PresidtiU, 
Dr. D. W. C. Bbnbow, Secretary, 
Dr. Hubbard, Treasurer. 

REVIEWS. 

We have on oar table the first nnmber of the ** Dental Re- 
porter," edited by Jno. T. Toland, and published quarterly at 
Cincinnati, for 25 cents per annum in advance. The present 
nnmber appears to be a selection from Yarious sources, and a 
medium for advertising the editor and publisher's wares ; if it 
does not promise much, it certainly executes what it does prom- * 
ise, and will not make a veiy severe demand upon the purses of 
the profession. 

We have also received No. 1 of the '* American Dental Re- 
view," edited by A. M. Leslie, D. D. S., at St. Louis. This is 
also a quarterly, and is becoming favorably known in the pro- 
fession. Dr. Leslie is well known as a scientific man, and pos* 
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Besses the valuable ability of expressing his ideas clearly and 
concisely. The February number of the •* Review '' contains 
several accounts of cases, transactions of societies, &c., &c. 
Dr. Peeblos, on Dental Essays, expresses our own vi^ws fully ; 
his suggestions are valuable. The article on Clasps, by C. W. 
Spalding, D. D. S., gives no new information, at least to us at 
the East ; the form of clasps he mentions having been intro- 
duced here some years ago. Where clasps must be used we 
fully approve of this method. We should be happy to mention 
particularly several other articles in this issue, but time and 
space forbid. The " Review " promises well, while its terms, 
(50 cents per annum, in advance,) are reasonable enough to sat- 
isfy all. 

We have also before us two specimens of Registers for Den' 
tal Operations. One by G. H. Waters, D. D. S., we have used 
for a number of years, with complete satisfaction. A copy of a 
similar work, by Dr. F. H. Clark, of New York, differs from the 
former, in that it admits of locating operations in any part, the 
plates giving a more comprehensive and complete view of the 
jaws. 

We have also received from Dr. J. F. Whitman a Book of Re- 
ceipts, comprising also a complete record of artificial work per- 
formed upon patients, and showing at a glance the number of 
teeth inserted, material used, expense, &c. This work will be 
found useful to every operator. Price |1. 



EDITORIALS AND CUTTINGS. 

THE NEW YORK COLLBaE OP DENTAL SURGEONS. 

A petition for a charter for the above institution has been per- 
sented to the Legislature. By the exertions of the Committee 
. appointed by the New York Society, it has fallen dead, " never 
to rise again." The bill incorporated parties whose names are 
entirely unknown to the profession, and was so evidently " bo- 
gus,'' that no financiering could crowd it through. We recently 
had an interview with Dr. Wescott, of Syracuse, who proposes 
to transfer the Syracuse charter to New York, whenever the pro- 
fession here are prepared to receive. The necessity of such an 
institution cannot be denied, and the advantages of this mode of 
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procedure are many and great. Are we not already prepared 
for it ? Let the profession stir in the matter I 

In the month of November, 185T, a general invitation was is- 
sued to the profession in New York and vicinity, to attend a 
meeting at No. 57 Bond street, to consult upon and advance 
the general interests of the science. The^meetings thus inau- 
gurated, continued to be held during the winter, and were at- 
tended by a large number of the profession ; papers were read, 
di^pussions were conducted, and a free expression of opinion in- 
vited and encouraged by all. These meetings were productive 
of much good, and we hope to see them continued during the 
present season. A society should be organized, and wo have no 
doubt will be, its advantages are so prominent, and its useful- 
ness so undoubted. Two heads are better than one, and many 
heads are better than two, always allowing that the heads con- 
tain brains ; an interchange of ideas, while it establishes an im- 
mediate and active good, also leads to much in the future, being 
suggestive of other ideas, and introducing new trains of thought. 
Success to the principle of Association I 

We would call especial attention to the advertisement in this 
number of the Journal, of Mr. J. D. Chevalier. It will be seen 
that he offers special inducements to the profession. 

Those of the profession who are working the platina or Allen 
style of artificial work, will be pleased to know that their platina 
may be refined and pressed in plates by E. A. L. Roberts, No. 55 
Bond street, and at rates which will satisfy all. We refer to his 
advertisement. 

We take pleasure in informing -the profession that the platina 
backed teeth, invented by Dr. Bradish, of Utica, N. Y., are being 
manufactured in this city by Dr. J. W. Crowell. They are too 
well known to need further comment from us. 



RKMARKARLE FBEAE OF DENTAL DISEASE. 

Dr. William Clough, Dentist, of Pittsfield, Mass., lately ex- 
tracted from the jaws of a young lady, twenty-two years of age, 
two molar teeth, each presenting the remarkable phenomenon of 
a pearly substance growing from the edge of the gum. These 
pearls are perfect in form and pure in quality, possessing, how- 
ever, no brilliancy. One of the teeth, with the pearl, can be 
seen by applying to the Editors of the Dkntal Journal. 

A Fbsngh Dentist. — Public schools are found to be a capital 
quarry for the supply of available teeth ; a dentist from Caen 
having gone to St. Etienne, and presenting himself as a public 
health officer commissioned to inspect the sanitary state of the 

9 
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boys, extracted 260 capital new teeth among some bad ones, and 
levanted with the valuable booty. 

I®* The citizens of Waterbury, Conn., were nicely sold last 
week, by two chaps who were vending what they represented 
as a splendid article* of tooth-wash, and which '' went o£f like 
hot cakes'' at one dollar a bottle. A dentist subsequently dis- 
covered that it was nothing more nor less than nitric acid, with 
just enough oil of cinnamon to give it a pleasant taste and 
smell. Of course this preparation will clean the teeth in double 
quick time, but the trouble is that after a few applications there 
will be no teeth to clean, they will be entirely " cleaned out,*' 

19* A dentist in the south of France dispenses with chloro- 
form, having a young poet in his train, who fulfils the office 
which is given to it — ^that of beguiling the sufferer of pain. He 
recites his own compositions during the operation, love stories, 
fables, &c., &c. The attraction of the youthful impracisatare is 
said to assist greatly in the drawing of the teeth. 

9S^ A new process of extracting teeth has been tried in Bal- 
timore with success. All that was felt was a numbing sensa- 
tion about the teeth, produced by passing a current of electrici- 
ty through the tooth at the time of extracting. The patient 
grasps firmly in his hand one pole from an electro-magnetic ma- 
chine, the other pole is attached to the forceps, and by this means 
a current of electricity is passed through the tooth, and produces 
a local anaesthesia, and so avoids the use of chloroform or ether. 



Death from a singular cause occurred in Philadelphia, 
last week. A man was leading a horse, and the animal becom- 
ing restive, he struck it in tlie mouth with the back of his hand, 
which was punctured by coming in contact with a tooth. The 
hand soon after began to swell, and the inflammation increased 
up the arm to the shoulder, and the symptoms became alarming. 
Lockjaw ensued, which resulted in death. 

Five Children at One Birth. — On the morning of Monday 
week, a woman of the name of Elspot Gordon, residing in 
Bothes, gave birth to three male and two female children. The 
thi'ee boys were born alive and lived till the following morning, 
but the two girls were still-born. The births were premature, 
being in the sixth month ; but, what is very extraordinary, all 
were full grown for the period of gestation ; nor is this the most 
surprising circumstance in the case, one of the boys having ac- 
tually two front teeth when he came into the world. Dr. Daw- 
son, of Rothes, attended the woman, who, we are happy to say, 
is doing wonderfully wcW.—rElgin (Scotland) Covramf. 

We cannot forbear givinja: our assistance in spreading a joke 
where it ip gooH, and while wo do not by any means endorse the 
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sentiment of the following " dipping^ from the N. Y. Snnday 

Dispatch, we wish others to have as comfortable a laugh over it 

as we had. We are certain that the gentlemen who are the in- 

Tenters of the system satirized, will have philosophy enough to take 

the joke as it is meant. 

"The members of the minor branch of Medico-surgical Science, 
will be found to be following in the footsteps of the illustrious 
higher branches of the learned profession. We allude to the 
Professors (!) of Dentistry, a peck of whom — ^who, from their ex- 
cessiye increase of number, must now be taken by their measure 
rather than counted upon their merits — ^met at 2051 Pully-hauly 
street, in a neighboring vicinity, to experiment on a few unfor- 
tunate, but morally guilty, wretches ; of the ofifence of being vic- 
tims to that curse of human afflictions — the ^ toothache f The 
newly-invented instrument experimented with by these Mechani- 
co-Surgico-Philosophical men of science, in their search under the 
most painful — ^to their poor victims — difficulties, was — ^pause gen- 
tle reader, and hold your breath, while we state the name of this 
wonderful instrument^ — it was nothing less than A Compound-Eleo- 
tric-Antipain-Magnetic-Painless-Tooth-Extbacting Forceps ! The 
" cold water,'' or "freezing," or, " benumbing I" humbug having 
been * played out' — something NEW I ! was desirable, hence the 
meeting of Modern Science — hence the birth of this new and for- 
midable-named Forceps ! This wonderful instrument differs 
widely from the * Royal Tooth-Extracting Chair!' introduced, by 
a French dentist, a few years since, to the notice, and a very few 
jaws of the benighted republican simplicity of the American peo- 
ple. This ' royal chair ' was made with an iron gibbet, project- 
ing up and over the patient's head, from the chair's back. From 
the end of the gibbet was pending a chain, with grasping 'claws' 
at its end ; these claws were diade secure to the offending tooth, 
when lo I the operator touched a spring, supporting the seat, and 
let the patient drop, after the most approved principle of dropping 
malefactors before Newgate. In the case of one unfortunate lady, 
she hung by the tooth, and struggled hard to be released. This 
caused the too sensitive lady to give out to a too-credulous pub- 
lic that the Frenchman had intended improper liberties with her. 
From that moment the ' Royal Tooth-Extracting Chair ' received 
its coup de grace in the estimation of the tooth-extracting seeking 
portion of the public. 

" Now we have a peck of dental savans meeting at No. 2051 
Pully-hauly street, to experiment with the novel instrument — the 
compound electric antipain, magnetic, painless, tooth-extracting 
forceps. The practical result of their experiment will answer for 
its importance as a new phase in mechanico-philosophical surgi- 
cal RCiOTl CO. 
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Victim No. 1 — Biddy O'Donohue was seated ia the operating 
chair. The forceps aUached to a galvanic battery by the usual 
galvanic * poles ' or wires, isolated from the operator's hands by 
a nonconducting gutta-percha covering, is applied to Biddy's 
tooth, and the galvanic shock is applied. Poor Biddy, if not 
knocked into acocke'd hat, is stupefied with the electro-galvanism 
applied to her head, shrieks with terror — a wrench and the tooth 
is out, and Biddy howls from pain. She is dimlssed and told to 
' keep her mouth shut' to keep out the cold. 

*' Victim No. 2 — ^Bridget Murphy. Second dental savan operates. 
Galvanic shock — she don't know whether she stands on her head 
or whether she is dead. Bridget in terror and cold sweat — a 
wrench at the tooth— did not accept the invitation to vacate liie 
premised — sobbing, crying and fainting, she submits to another 
electro-galvanic shock and wrench at the tooth — she is carried 
into the next room in an insensible state — tooth remains in her 
head. 

" Victim No. 3 — Mary Malone. Electro-galvanic shock by 
third dental Savan — ^not quite ready. Mary turns ashy pale witib 

Sremonitory symptoms of ' hysterics ;' second shock too soon — 
[ary begins to scream ; third shock and the tooth and Mary go 
off, Mary in a paroxysm of hysterics and the tooth borne away 
as an electro-galvanic trophy. 

" But why proceed with the misfortunes and torturings of the 
too-oonfiding Biddies. Have not the dental savans made their 
experiments ? Will not the public be made cognizant of the won* 
ders of this instrument ? We hope that no duel — no blood-shed 
beyond that shed in the above victims — will be brought about by 
the claimants as to whom the honor is due for the discovery and 
introduction of this wonderful dental forceps. Yours, ftc. 

Mawlet TvQtM, D. D. S. 



We reoeived the proof sheets of the minutes and dlscusBions^of the Northern 
Ohio Dental Ck>nyentlon, from Drs. Taft and Watt, but press of matt^ prevents 
our making ose of it in this number. We hope to redprooate ere long. — ^Bdbi 
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HOW THE TEETH ARE DESTROYED. 

BANEFUL EFFECTS OF SALERATUS AND CREAM OF 

TARTAR UPON THE TEETH. 

Our readers will donbtlcss remember a paper read before the 
Convention at Boston last summer, on the effect of saleratus and 
cream of tartar upon the teeth; by Dr. S. Baker of Portsmouth, 
N. H., which was copied by the N. Y. Tribune from the Ports- 
mouth Journal. We give below a reply to the above article, 
• written by Prof. A. Westcott of Syracuse. The scientific know- 
ledge displayed in this ai'ticle is such that we consider its cir- 
culation in the profession will be of service to its members, and 
therefore present it entire, as copied from the N. Y. Tribune of 
July 9th. — Eds. 

The author, a Mr. Baker, (whether doctor, dentist, or 
divine does not appear), thus commences his essay: 
"As a subject generally interesting and important to 
"the pubUc, I venture to offer some views of my own 
''and others in regard to the articles that head this 
* 'conmiunication." 

This subject is indeed an important one, in any point 
of view, interesting every individual in every commu- 
10 
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nity, when considered simply with reference to the 
teeth; but if the views entertained by Mr. Baker, as 
set forth in his article, are correct, it is pre-eminently 
so, for he not only contends that these substances 
which are in general u^e in cookery are universal 
tooth destroyers, but that they are also equally active 
in undermining the general health, nay, that "they 
are both acrid poisons J^ 

But as the article in question was evidently written 
to show "how the teeth are destroyed," I shall con- 
fine my review to the dental branch of the subject, 
leaving the rest to be settled by the various interested 
parties along the line — ^froxn the baker to the under- 
taker. In reference then to the "baneful eflfects of 
saleratus and cream of tartar" upon the teeth, and to 
which Mr. Baker unhesitatingly ascribes their prema- 
ture destruction in this coimtry, I will say that, after 
having carefully read his article and examined his al- 
ledged facts, I have yet to see in them the first shadow 
of proof in support of his remarkable theory. 

Before entering, however, upon any direct examina- 
tion of this subject, as it will appear in the light of 
fMts and science, I beg leave to enter my protest 
against the author's mode of reasoning upon any sci- 
entific subject The first item of evidence which he 
offers to sustain his position is the following quotation 
from the " popular work" of Mrs. Stowe : 

" How comes it that our married ladies dwindle, 
fade and grow thin — ^their noses incline to sharpness, 
and their elbows to angularity," &c., at a certain pe- 
riod of their lives ? As a matter of merest conjecture 
she adds, "Have not our close-heated stove-rooins 
something to do with it? Have not the immense 
amount of hot biscuits, hot corn-cakes, and other 
compounds got up with the acrid poisons of saleratus, 
something to do with it ?" 

Now, what assistance this quotation can afford Mr. 
^aker in establishing his theory, of dental caries, I am 
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at a loss to determine, and I think it will puzzle him 
to point out any special connection between ' ' angular 
elbows, duirp noses" and decayed teeth, unless he re- 
verse his reasoning and make ihe first two consequent 
upon the last But had this conjecture of Mrs. Stowe's 
pointed directly to the teeth instead of the nose, it 
would still have been conjecture, and nothing else, 
and entitled to no more weight than any other con- 
jecture from a lady of though great general indul- 
gence, yet not even professing to have any knowledge 
of this scientific topic. 

Questions so purely scientific are not to be settled 
by the dictum or the opinion, much less by the con- 
jecture, of persons however talented or learned in other 
matters, but who may be profoundly ignorant of this 
special department of science ; and the practice, which 
is quite too common, of quoting the opinions of emi- 
nent persoDJS merely because of their eminence, cannot 
be too strongly deprecated. The world is full and 
running over with senseless dogmas and prejudices 
which obtained their footing in this way, and which 
depend for the influence which they exert wholly upon 
their eminent origin. The next witness introduced by 
Mr. Baker speaks more directly to the point, and is no 
less a man than the editor of The Boston Transcript. 
He gives it as his positive opinion that it is cream of 
tartar, carbonate of soda and saleratus ^' which is the 
cause of our young men and women having decayed 
teeth.'' Will this gentleman, who is so ready with an 
opinion, inform us haw these articles ruin teeth — 
whether by direct effect upon these organs, acting 
upon them while in the mouth, on their way to the 
stomach? or are they taken up by the circulating 
fluids, and act upon the teeth through the general 
system ? WiU he inform us why these two substan- 
ces, an acid and an alkali, are always used in con- 
nection in cooking, and what is the result of this con- 
nectiiHi? 
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If our friend is as expert in the chemical laboratory 
as in the editorial chair, he will find by mixing in pro- 
per quantities cream of tartar with either carbonate 
of soda or saleratus, that the result will be a neutral 
compound, which is as inert, so far as the teeth are 
concerned, as so much chalk. He will find that be- 
cause the component parts of a compound are acrid 
in their nature, it by no means follows that the com- 
pound is so, or that it partakes in the least degree of 
the character of either constituent. Plaster of parifi, 
for example, is composed of lime and sulphuric acid, 
(oil of vitriol,) and while neither of its elements can 
be taken into the mouth or stomach without the most 
serious consequences, the compound is wholly inert 
and harmless. If he extend his examination to the 
composition and structure of the teeth themselves, he 
will conclude that if these articles injure the teeth at 
all, their "baneful effects" must be exerted directly ; 
for finding, as he will, that the enamel is made up, tor 
all practical purposes, solely of mineral matter, andr 
has not the slightest circulation, he will conclude that 
this portion of the tooth (which is the surrounding and 
shield to all the rest) is neither capable of benefit nor 
injury through the medium of the circulation. When 
his examination is directed to the hone of the tooth, 
underneath the enamel, he will find that the chances 
for reaching its substance through any vessels with 
which this structure is endowed not to be materially 
enhanced, for the circulation of the blood in the bone 
of a tooth is so slight as to require extraordinary cir- 
cumstances to prove its existance- But even suppos- 
ing it possible to communicate into the substance of 
the hone of a tooth this ** baneful effect of saleratus," 
&c., so as to produce decay, what follows? Where 
would the decay be found ? Evidently on the inside 
of the tooth, under the enamel. 'In other words, it 
would be an example of internal decay, thus involving 
a theory long since discarded by every intelligent den- 
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tist. If he extend his investigation still further, he 
will find the universal law of the system to be, that 
those parts which are the most vascular are the most 
liable to be effected through the agency of the circu- 
lation ; and as the bones of the general system are a 
thousand times more vascular than tooth-bone, the 
former (upon the above theory) we would naturally 
expect to find, in the same ratio, more subject to dis- 
ease ; whereas for every case of carious bone, of the 
general system, we find ten thousand cases of carious 
teeth. . In short, after he had investigated the entire 
subject so thoroughly as to be qualified to give an 
opinion which might be safely adopted by the public 
generally, he doubtless could and would give some 
better grounds for it than the only one offered by him, 
viz. , that the French eat less saleratus thasi we do, 
and the French have better teeth ; ergo, saleratus de- 
stroys our teeth. Would it not be equally good logic 
to say, the French drink less bad whisky than we do, 
and th« French have sounder teeth ; ergo, bad whisky 
is what destroys our teeth ? 

Mr. Baker also quotes the opinion of several doc- 
tors, to the effect that a number of students of Wil- 
Hamstown were made sick by eating warm biscuits and 
puddings '' so filled with saleratus as not only to give 
tiiem a yellow or burnt appearance, but also to ren- 
der them bitter and nauseous to the taste. '^ This wit- 
ness further states that *' after thus living for a few 
months a disease broke out, which was so severe that 
many believed it to be contagious." Upon this case 
no comment is necessary, and why is it lugged into an 
article whose aim is to show that saleratus destroys 
teeth, I shall leave the reader to conjecture. But. Mr. 
Baker himself does not seem quite satisfied with the 
testimony above referred to, and hence he, as he in- 
forms us, has resorted to experiment. Now, this is 
doing something in the right direction — ^far better than 
to quote the opinion or conjecture of those who can- 
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not be supposed to have any special knowledge upon 
this difiGicult subject. He says, '^ I subjected a hand* 
ful of teeth to a strong and warm solution oi saleratus 
for about fourteen days ; the consequence was they 
became as brittle as burnt bones. At the same time 
I subjected some to a solution of cream of tartar ; the 
consequence was not the same, but equally if not 
more injurious." Now, admitting the " consequences" 
in the above experiments to be as stated with refer- 
ence to each article separately, I would ask Mr. B. if 
the inference which he draws with reference to them 
when united, as they always are in cooking, is correct ? 
He has overlooked the vital fact that tile two have 
been united ; that a play of affinities^ has occurred 
during the process of raising and baking the dough 
that has*resulted in an entire different substance from 
either saleratus or cream of tartar. The result, as I 
have already stated, is a neutral salt, perfectly harm- 
less, so far as the teeth are concerned, and in no case 
would it be possible to get the separate effect of either, 
in cooking, unless the one or the other were used in 
excess — ^more than could be neutraUzed by the other. 
The process of raising dough by an alkah (which must 
always be a carbonate) and an acid is at once simple 
and beautiful. The only condition necessary in the 
choice of an acid, when either saleratus (super car- 
bonate of potassa) or carbonate of soda is used, is to 
select one which will decompose these carbonates, and 
unite with their base, and form with said base a harm- 
less salt. Sour cream, as every cook knows, is often 
substituted for cream of tartar. These opposite ele- 
ments are so mixed with the dough that we may sup- 
pose a particle of each is resting, side by side, in 
every supposable point in the batch. As soon as the 
lump is subjected to a proper heat the decomposition 
and recomposition begins — each particle of add seiz- 
ing and uniting with a particle of carbonated alkali, 
and excluding in a gaseous form its carbonic add, 
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which, in its attempt to escape, fonns an '' air cell'' in 
the loaf- A multiplication of these air cells thus 
formed gives lightness to the lump. When the bread 
is baked, if the saleratus and cream of tartar were 
used in the right proportions, there does not remain 
a particle, of either as such. The carbonic acid of the 
saleratus has been expelled, and the excess of acid in 
the cream of tartar has united with the potassa of the 
saleratus and formed a neutral compound of tartrate 
of potassa^ which is wholly inert as regards the teeth, 
both directly and iadirectly. 

Will Mr. Baker, in view of the above facts, please 
inform us what has become of his experiments, or ra- 
ther show us Hieir utility in reference to the articles 
t^ted, when used in cooking? He clearly having 
tested the wrong compound, whatever the result may 
have been, it has no bearing whatever upon the object 
aimed at. The destaructive effect of cream of tartar, 
when directly applied to the teeth, is by no means 
overrated by Mr. B. There is scarcely any acid which 
acts more promptly in decomposing and dissolviag the 
enamel of a tooth, but his experiments with saleratus 
could not have been carefully made ; certainly his re^ 
cord and my own, made of experiments conducted 
with the utmost care, do not correspond. I have yet 
to be convinced that saleratus decomposes or dissolves 
the enamd of a tooth. Tooth-bone, which constitutes 
the greatest bulk of a tooth, consists (by weight) of 
nearly equal parts of earthy matter— phosphate and 
carbonate of lime — and animal matter. All alkalies 
have an affinity for the animal matter, but not for the 
eartiiy. The enamel^ as above stated, contains hardly 
a trace of animal matter, and is scarcely affected by 
the most concentrated alkali — even caustic potash has 
Kttle or no effect upon it. In the Summer of 1843, I 
conducted a series of experiments, assisted by Dr. 
Wm. Dalrymple (now of Bond street, New York), 
with the view to ascertain the precise effect of every 
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substance liable to be brou^t in contacc with the 
teeth, and which- I have several times repeated and 
varied in different ways, that the result might not be 
deceptive, and which, instead of being confined to two 
articles, included between one and two hundred differ- 
ent substances. I find no such record as that made by 
Mr. Baker in regard to saleratus. These experiments 
were continued for four months, each tooth examined 
every forty eight hours, and the effect upon it carefully 
recorded. In order to be more positive, if possible, 
in regard to the neutral salt, tartrate of potassa (which 
must not be confounded with super tartrate of potassa, 
or cream of tartar, which latter has a large excess of 
free tartaric acid), I have, since the appearance of Mr. 
B.'s article in the Tribune, most thoroughly tested its 
effects upon.the human teeth, and the result not only 
corresponds with the original record above alluded to, 
but Ailly justifies the renewal of the assertion, that 
this neutral salt has no effect whatever upon the teeth. 
Now, for the benefit of those who may have the curi- 
osity to examine this subject, I will give a brief sum- 
mary of the sesult of the origmal experiments as re- 
corded in 1843, which is as follows : 

First: Acids, both vegetable and mineral, acfread- 
ily upon the bone and enamel of the teeth. 

8&umd: Alkahes do not act upon the enamel of the 
teeth, though the strongest of these, caustic potash, 
readily destroys the bone of the tooth by uniting with 
its animal matter. 

Tfiird : Neutral salts have no effect upon the teeth, 
unless the add of the salt has a stronger affinity for 
the lime of the tooth than for its own base ; but when 
this is the case, the acid leaves its former base and 
unites with the earthy matter of the tooth, resulting in 
its decomposition and destruction. We have a most 
extraordinary example illustrating this principle in the 
effect of alum upon the teeth. The effect of this sub- 
stance (which is a sulphate of alumni and potassa, and 
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which coutaius no free acid) is most destructive, wholly 
destroying the eaaniel iu a few days. This result can 
only be accounted for on the supposition that the alum 
is decomposed — ^its sulphuric acid uniting with the lime 
of the tooth. 

Fourth : Super salts, or those which contain a free 
acid, have the same effect upon the teeth as their acids 
would have, uncombined with a base. Cream of tar- 
tar (super tartrate of potassa), for example, destroys 
the enamel of a tooth very readily, and probably with 
equal promptness as if the pure tartaric acid were 
employed, uncombined with a base. The frequent 
use of this acid salt in medicine, and to form acid- 
ulated drinks, renders a knowledge of its real charac- 
ter in reference to the teeth of great importance. 

Fifth : Vegetable substances, not acid, have no ef- 
fect upon the teeth, unless by fermentation acid is 
formed, in which case the (acetic) acid would of course 
produce the same mischief as when derived from any 
other source. 

Sixth : Animal substances, even while in a state of 
confined putrefaction, act very tardily, if at all, upon 
either the bone or enamel. On examining the teeth 
subjected to such influence, the twentieth day of the 
experiment, no visible phenomena were presented, 
except a sUght deposit upon the surface, of a greenish, 
slimy matter, somewhat resembling the green tartar 
often found upon the teeth in the mouth. 

To give a more definite idea of the deleterious agents 
to which the teeth are exposed, and the consequent 
liabiUty to be affected by them, I will notice the effect 
produced by a few of the individual substances which 
are more or less liable to be brought in contact with 
the teeth. 

Acetic and citric acids so corroded the enamel in 

forty eight hours that much of it was easily removed 

with the finger-nail. Acetic acid, or common vinegar, 

is not only in common u.^r^ as a condiment, but is 

U 
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formed in the mouth whenever substances liable to fer- 
mentation are suffered to remain about the teeth for 
any considerable length of time. 

Citric acid or lemon juice, tliough less frequently- 
brought in contact with the teeth, acts upon them still 
more readily. 

Mallic acid, or the acid of apples, in its concentrated 
state, also acts promptly upon the teeth. 

Muriatic, sulphuric and nitric acids, though largely 
diluted, soon decompose the teeth. These are in com- 
mon use as tonics. 

Sulphuric and nitric ethers have a similar delete- 
rious effect, as also spirits of niter. These are com- 
mon diffusable stimulants in sickness. 

Raisins so corroded the enamel in twenty-four hours 
that its surface presented the appearance and was of 
the consistency of chalk. This remarkably destruc- 
tive effect of raisins upon the teeth will be readily un- 
derstood by those who are familiar with the chemical 
and commercial history of cream of tartar. This sub- 
stance exists ready formed in the juice of the grape, 
and is deposited as alcohol (in which it is insoluble) 
is formed during the process of fermentation; so that 
in the casks used for this purpose a cake of crude tar- 
tar is deposited. This purified is the cream of tartar 
of commerce. When the grapes are prepared as rais- 
ins this substance is of course retained, and is what 
gives that peculiar acid flavor to this fruit in the form 
of raisins, and at the same tiine renders raisins so de- 
stnictive to the teeth. 

Sugar as such does not in the least affect the teeth : 
but as it promotes the fermentation of other vegetable 
substances which may be about and especially be- 
tween teeth, the acetic acid which would thus be 
formed would prove an active source of decay. 

Teeth placed in calomel (which was made of the 
consistency of cream ])y mixing it with water) came 
out at the end of four months? as bright and sound nn 
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when they were placed in it; proving most conclu- 
sively that the direct effect of this substance, when 
injuriously affecting the teeth, is confined wholly and 
exclusively to the parts investing these organs, and 
hence does not act except indirectly in the destruction 
of the teeth. 

From the above facts and considerations I think 
every intelligent reader will conclude that the theory 
sought to be established by Mr. Baker, viz., that sal- 
eratus and cream of tartar, as itsed in cooking, are 
the chief agents in producing the proverbial rottenness 
of the teeth of Americans, is without the least founda- 
tion in fact, and that, on the other hand, they have 
httle or nothing to do in securing this lamentable re- 
sult — while at the same time they do point directly to 
many of the agencies by which the teeth are in fact 
destroyed. 

With the hope that the above facts and considera- 
tions may not only do something to correct a mischiev- 
ous error, but also furnish some hints which may be 
beneficial to the community at large, I beg leave, 
through your widely circulated paper, to submit them 
to the public. 

A. WESTCOTT, m. d., d. d. s. 

Sykaousb, June, 1858. 



SALERATUS AND THE TEETH. 



IBOM THB M. T. XBIBCSl. 



Sm: So much has been said of the injurious effect 
produced on the teeth by saleratus, soda and cream 
tartar used in bread, that I trust you will allow me to 
reply to Mr. Baker's article on the subject. Saleratus 
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is a bicarbonate of potash; baking soda is a bicar- 
bonate of soda. When either of these is brought 
into contact with cream tartar (which is a bitartrate 
of potash), mutual decomposition ensues, the carbonic 
acid gas of the alkali is replaced by the second equiva- 
lent of acid in the cream tartar, and we have the neu- 
tral tartrate of potash or soda. If sour milk is used 
instead of cream tartar, neutral lactates are formed. 
These substances ought to be used in their combining 
proportions, but in ordinary practice a slight excess of 
acid is generally used, for a very minute excess of al- 
kali will spoil the color and taste of the baked bread. 
From this statement it is evident that saleratus, soda 
and cream tartar never enter the mouth at all, or only 
occasionally in very minute quantities. Perhaps it 
will be said this minute quantity may be sufficient to 
produce the injury complained of. But there is no 
foundation for this opinion, for the teeth of negroes 
are remarkably sound, and yet they use their full pro- 
portion of these articles. Again we know that the 
teeth of the ancient Britons did not decay, for they 
are to be found perfectly sound to this day in skulls 
which were interred in the days of Julius Coesar in 
the tumuli which arc found in various parts of En- 
gland, while the teeth of the modern inhabitants of 
that country are very defective, although fifteen years 
ago the use of saleratus, See, was entirely unknown to 
the mass of the people. Thus we see the teeth of the 
people of England and of many in this country who do 
not use saleratus, decay, while those of negroes who use 
it largely, and sometimes unneutralized, do not decay; 
it is therefore certain the rotten teeth of the moderns 
are not produced by saleratus, and we can go further 
yet, for we have conclusive proof that alkalies are not 
poisonous to the general system in the fact of all fresh 
milk being slightly alkaline. The opponents of salera- 
tua must certainly have overlooked or been ignorant of 
the fact that the mildest, and moat easily digestibleifood 
for the young, the weak and the delicate is alkaline. 
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As to cream tartar being unwholesome, I presume it 
is only necessary to say that it is obtained from grapes 
precisely in tbe condition in which we use it. The 
pleasant acid of this most dehcious and most valuable 
fruit is due to this substance. 

Although it is absurd to discard alkalies as poisonous, 
it is a fact that when used in such excess as to render 
the fluids of the stomach alkaline, they are injurious 
(as is excess in the use of any article of food), there- 
fore I would advise persons of weak digestion to be 
cautious in the use of it, and never eat much molasses 
cake and sugar crackers, as they generally contain un- 
neutralized alkali, its disagreeable taste being covered 
by the sweetening. 

C. DOWDBN. 



IRREGULARITY OF THE TEETH, 

BY BB. N. W. KDTGSLEY. 

Db. Pebine : — In compliance with yoiu:' solicitation, 
I send you a report of the treatment of a case of irre- 
gularity, and hoping I may not fall into the common 
error of building up a beautiful thedry, and warping 
facts to support it, I will proceed at once with my 
subject. 

Miss T., aged fifteen, of delicate constitution, face 
thin and pointed ; teeth in the upper jaw very much 
crowded, every one of them misplaced ; the canine of 
one side and first bicuspis of the other missing, hav- 
ing been extracted to correct the irregularity some 
time before I was consulted, (remarks on the propri- 
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ety of such a course in another part of this article ;) 
the molars and bicuspids articulating inside of the 
lower ones ; the distance across the jaw between the 
second bicuspids, by actual measurement, Jive-eighths 
of an inch. Gums spongy, on one side swollen, and 
almost covering the molars and bicuspids, and con- 
stantly irritated on the labial side by contact with the ' 
lower teeth at each occlusion of the jaws. 

After treatment two months and ten days, it pre- 
sented the following appearance : Gums healthy, arti- 
culation of the teeth correct, cheeks very much fuller, 
an entire change of expression about the mouth. A 
reference to the accompanying diagrams will give a 
perfectly correct idea of their position before and after 
treatment. The size and relative position in the draw- 
ing is intended to be accurate. 

By careful measurement I find the enlargement of 
space between the teeth to be as follows, viz. : 



Between the second bicuspids, increase 60 per cent. 
'• lateral incisors, " 66 " 
" first molars, " 50 

" right central & left lateral, 50 " 
1st bicuspid & " 50 " 



It 

u 

It II It 



1 have used the term per cent, as the most appro- 
priate to convey comparative distances. The reader 
will readily understand that 100 per cent would make 
the space just twice as great as before. 

THEATMEHT. 

A hickory stick, well known tq the profession as 
pivot wood, of proper length, was first placed across 
the mouth, forced between the second bicuspids, that 
being the point at which the greatest expansion of the 
jaw was required. This was renewed daily, forcing in 
a longer one each time. 

Another was added after a few days between the 
right first bicuspis and left lateral incisor, also changed 
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from day to day. Three to four weeks nufiiced to 
force them out all that was desirable. A gold band 
was then bent to a comparatively true curve, reaching 
from molar, resting on the labial surfaces around to 
molar, and tied with floss silk to those teeth which 
had been forced into position by the braces ; the bra- 
ces still remaining to keep them in their place. Elastic 
rings were cut from small rubber tubing, and slipped 
over the remaining teeth and drawn outward, and tied 
to the gold band. After a few days the braces were 
removed, the band acting upon the teeth in a manner 
to hold them without the aid of the braces ; the band 
was removed, new ligatures applied, and the teeth 
pleansed thoroughly twice or three times a week, 
Reynolds' Dental Detergent used daily as a mouth 
wash. From four to five weeks brought the teeth all 
into a good position. A plate was then fitted to a 
model, obtained in the usual manner, extending back 
to the molars and across the palatine arch, and tied to 
the bicuspids. This was worn from three to four 
months, until the parts became settled and firm. 

The final result was most gratifying to the patient, 
her friends and the operator. Order and beauty of 
arrangement taking the place of what resembled a 
mass of ruins. 

In remarking upon this subject, I cannot avoid con- 
trasting the plan of using braces and ligatures with 
the inclined plane, which, until quite recently, was 
the almost universal recourse with the few who at- 
tempted the correction of irregularities. From the 
supervision of a large number of cases, and the ob- 
servation of its action and results in others, I am led 
to believe the inclined plane defeats its own purpose. 
Its action is well known ; ^ its intention is to strike the 
offending tooth at every occlusion of the jaw, and thus 
force them into position. But as the class of patients 
requiring treatment is confined to youth, the teeth in 
a few hours become tender to the touch, when they 
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will sooner go without masticating their food than 

strike them with sufficient force to produce any move- 
ment. And unless all the masticating teeth of one jaw 
are covered and very accurately articulated to the 
others, a worse result is more than likaly to happen, 
viz. , elongation of the molars and bicuspids, and entire 
change of articulation. 

Neither do I regard it as necessary that . blocks 
should be built on the molars to masticate upon, in a 
case, for instance, where the superior incisors close 
within the inferior ; but a very few days is required 
in the passing over, when the molars would be re- 
quired to be kept apart, and there will always be more 
or less tenderness of those teeth firmly braced, which 
will prevent the patient from biting with sufficient 
force upon them to drive them back. A patient would 
not acquire sufficient command of masticators in so 
short a time to make them of any material service. 
Neither would I approve, except in rare instances, of 
the extrjtction of permanent teeth that stand out of 
the arch, because the arch is nearly full without them. 
In a majority of cases the jaw can be expanded, and 
they restored to their normal position. I beUeve na- 
ture to be the best model we ca^n follow, and no one 
can doubt but it is her intention, and, as a general 
rule, most conducive to the beauty of the individual, 
that all the permanent teeth should stand in the arch. 

In these days of the rapid increase in the number of 
those who require the skill of the Dentist in develop- 
ing the beauty of the permanent teeth, it beccmes us 
as a profession to bring to our aid all the resources of 
science and art. 

It is surprising the vast amount of culpable igno- 
rance daily and practically displayed by the profession, 
even in regard to the development of the permanent 
teeth. \ 

** Removing temporary teeth to make room," has 
been the cause of more iiT(\ii;iih»ri1ips llinii Damo Xa- 
turt» Avas ever guilty of 
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It is not twenty-four hours since my attention was 
called to a very interesting little girl, of five years of 
age, who has had her incisors extracted some time 
since, ** so that her permanent teeth may not come in 
crooked." To any one at all acquainted with the order 
of developement of the second teeth, it needs no pro- 
phet's eye to foresee the trouble that is to follow in 
that case. 

Before the eruption of the lateral incisors, **more 
teeth must be extracted to make room," and so on 
until the child cuts its eye teeth, and the parents cut 
thei^ in seeing the sacrifice of those organs, which, 
more than any. others, give character to the mouth. 
The most charitable view of this case is, that the Den- 
tist who was employed left oflf shaving his patrons with 
a razor but a few years to shave them in another pro-. ) 
fession, and, therefore, could not be expected to kniw .. 
better — another instance of the beauty of democracy f 
in the Dental profession. \ \ 

Begging your indulgence for occupying so much of 
your space in this, my first communication to any 
Dental Journal, I am yours, &c., 

Norman W. Kingslbt. 

28 Ettt 2001 Straet, N«w Tork. / 
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* A UNIVERSAL PEE BILL. 

At the farious Dental Conventions held of late years 
there have been many suggestions made by members 
of the profession, from diflferent parts of the country, 
concerning the irregularity of fees which obtains in the 
profession. There is probably no profession, and in- 
deed no trade, where the tariff of charges is not more 
systematized than in ours. Conceiving that the matter 
is of importance to the profession, and not less so to 
the public, we would state in a few words the evils of 
the present system, and the benefits to be derived from 
an entire change. In the prosecution of any business 
there are three causes which conduce towards the ap- 
preciatijiji of an individual by the public: that is, his 
popxdarity and consequent success. These three causes 
are: first, a knowledge of his business or profession, 
founded on both study and practice. — Second, power 
to please the public, independent of capabiMty for busi- 
ness. — ^Third, a low rate of charges. With either, any, 
or aU of these qualifications in his favor, the practitioner 
may be sure of prosperity from some quarter. To ob- 
tain however the two first of these quaHfications, it is 
necessary that a man should be active, intelligent and 
persevering; with the latter, he can arrive at the same 
end, while its attainment argues no superior power on 
his part. Thus the man who choses to undersell, or 
undercharge in his trade or profession is certein to find 
customers, no matter how incapable he may^e of per- 
forming what he undertakes. And thus the competent 
workman is shoved to the wall, because iie is lihfthle, 
or unwilling to give away what has cost him years of 
thought and labor to procure. But this disadvantage 
of the present system is not its only objectionable fea- 
ture. As there is no standard and no accepted rule 
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for charges, operators themselves do not know how to 
be guided in making their bills. It is perhaps unfair 
to charge only for time expended on a patient, because 
often the operation requiring the least skill and study 
is the longest to perform, while a process which has on- 
ly been arrived at by years of study and experiment, 
is finished in a few moments. It is to arrive at some 
just medium that we make these suggestions. Let 
there be a tariff, or fee bill, drawn up by a committee 
appointed from the various societies, and presented 
and voted upon either at the next regular meetings or 
at special meetings called for the purpose. Such re- 
pprt of the committee being subject to debate, it will 
be easy to arrive at a fair expression of the opinion of 
all, and thus the end will be as nearly obtained as is 
possible. The advantages of such action must be evi- 
dent to all; with a universally admitted tariff of charges 
no one man will have any advantage over another, as 
far as this matter is concerned. The fraternity of Den- 
tists will be dignified by the movement, and the public, 
knowmg that they can obtain no advantage of low fees, 
will seek only the best operators; thus every educated, 
thorough- working dentist will find his practice increase, 
while the quacks, thei hangers-on, the parasites of the 
profession, will be driveh down to their own level, hav- 
ing lost the only advantage they possessed, that of be- 
ing able to keep themselves alive upon nothing. While 
even they will be benefited, for they will seek some 
other labor, perhaps better suited to their peculiar 
capacities. — Eds. 
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PILLING TEETH. 



BY G. H. P. 

Although much has doubtless beeu written upon 
filling teeth, the subject is by no means exhaustecL 
Others have written upon various modes of operating, 
it is our intention in the present article to describe 
briefly our manner of proceeding in cases where we 
find it necessary to destroy, amputate and remove the 
nerve, and to restore or build out any portion of the 
broken tooth. Our process will be understood by re- 
ferring to the subjoined cut. After preparing the root 

for fiUing in the usual manner, we fill 
about one third from the apex A; then 
prepare it as for an ordinary pivot tooth, 
insertmg a smooth gold wire, consider- 
ably smaller than the canal prepared; 
around this, plug as solid as possible ; af- 
ter removal, insert in its place a gold 
\ screw-cut pivot C, nearly as long as the 
i\ crown of the tootii to be restored; this 
i gives great strength, and the cut in the 
' pivot holds firmly the gold. D repre- 
sents the screw pivot. 

After filling the wells or pits in the strong portion 
of the tooth, we wind around the screw a small rope 
of annealed foil, then proceed to restore and finish, 
usmg small pieces of foil, Nos. 4 and 6, annealing as 
we use it, with very small serrated instruments. We 
have had great success in similar operations to the 
one above described, and would recommend them in 
preference to the insertion of artificial teeth, where the 
latter can possibly be avoided. 
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As the following letter contains some information on dental 
matters, and is quite interesting, we give it in fnll. — Eds. 

Buenos Ayres, July \Wh, 1858. 

When I took leave of you in early spring, girding 
up my loins for a circuitous journey hither, you opened 
to me your views concerning the establishment of an 
Odontalogical Review^ or Journal of Dentistry, re- 
questing at the same time communications from my- 
self. If no crisis in dentistry has happened since we 
shook hands at the Cunard Dock, in Jersey City, I 
presume your undertaking has been commenced — ^at 
all events, I will devote half an hour of leisure to the 
pleasant duty of correspondence. 

Having dallied in England a little longer than I at 
first intended, it was nearly May before I left South- 
ampton for my destination, and I have been here 
only a week, having staid a few days at Montevideo. 
Of the voyage I should be glad, at greater leisure, to 
send you an account; but I must pass it over with the 
mere mention that everything went well, and that the 
only contretemps in the entire passage was a touch of 
the pampero wind as we were entering the Plata. 

I staid a week at Montevideo, an^ arrived here but 
a few days ago. The season is quite favorable for a 
new comer, so far as temperature is concerned, as this 
is the Buenos Ayrean midwinter. The sanitary state 
of the city is very satisfactory, and the temperature is 
such as you experience in New York in the latter part 
of May. A thermometer (Fahrenheit) which I brou^t 
with me has varied between 67 and 60 degrees above 
in the shade. 

My time is far too limited to permit of an attempt 
at description of Buenos Ayres; besides, the city is al- 
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most as well known to readers now-a«days as Williams^ 
burgh or Hoboken to New Yorkers, and I will there-^ 
fore hasten to set down some professional jottings. 

You will naturally desire some dentistic particulars^ 
but like Channing's Elnife grinder, I must exclaim: — ' 
''Story? God bless you! I have none to tell, Sir!" 
for the fact is, the South Americans are quite illiberal 
in odontalogical matters. They persist in having sound 
teeth in their heads ! The display of ivory made by 
lowest classes is an enviable one^ and the gauchos of 
the Pampas show "sete" sufficiently true, regular and 
white to enamor the least impulsive of our brethren 
who stay at home at ease. 

It may be that I have yet seen only favorable spe- 
cimens of these wild horsemen, but such as have passed 
under my notice were really magnificent. The gau- 
choSf or^4nen of the Cbuntry, whose only occupa- 
tion is the care of the immense herds of cattle that 
roam over the interior of the State, are really a study 
for the anatomist. They pass at least one half of their 
lives on horseback, and become completely misshapen 
in consequence. Scarcely one in ten but is frightfully 
bandy-legged, although when mounted he may look a 
perfect Pampa Adonis; and they acquire a peculiar 
stoop of the neck which I have never seen even in the 
most constantly mounted cavalry regiments in Europe. 
These men live almost entirely on animal food, some' 
times subsisting for weeks on jerked beef and the 
muddy water which is found at rare intervals on the 
Pampas, but all I have seen were in robust health, and 
I am told they are subject to a very limited class of 
diseases while on their native plains. As might be 
expected, their system is prone to fistula, produced by 
their perpetual equitation, and for some unexplained 
reason, I am informed by an English physician, heart 
diseases are more common than any other malady. It 
is very seldom, even in case of severe wounds, that 
these picturesque horsemen resort to a physician^ 
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oowdung and urine are favorite vulnerary remedies 
with them. 

I visited this morning, in company with a New 
York acquaintance, the British Hospital, a charitable 
institution admirably conducted, and devoted princi- 
pally to the reception of invalids from British vessels, 
but many of our own seamen find a comfortable rest- 
ing-place and scientific treatment here. There is also 
a French Hospital here, and, I believe, an Italian. 
The British Hospital has been in existence for many 
years, and is a blessing of the first importance to the 
sick of British vessels. The building itself is well con- 
structed, with airy wards, &c., and the attendant med- 
ical men appear to be profoundly versed in the differ- 
ent branches of medicative science. The admissions 
in the years 1856-1857 were 134, and in 1857-1858, 
133. My memorandum of the* number of deaths has 
been mislaid, but I believe it was about 40, among 
which some 15 from venereal disease. One poor lad 
of 19, a British man-of-war's-man, was pointed out to 
me, as suffering from odontalgia ensuing upon exces- 
sive salivation previous to his entering the hospital. 
He was much emaciated, and, although odontolpgy 
is not a speciality with myself, I took note of his case 
for your benefit. The teeth presented the appearance 
usual after severe cases of salivation, and the dull 
wearing pain was irregularly intermittent. The 
treatment he was undergoing, (he had been but three 
days in the hospital), was a combination of the Euro- 
pean with the native system. Frequent warm baths 
were administered, and sarsapariUa in the usual manner, 
besides which a native purgative was employed with 
sensible effect This simple is the Papita, (Uttle root), 
also called papita purgativa, which is foimd in abund- 
ance upon the Pampas of this state. It is a small bulb 
about the size of an onion, which I have only ex- 
amined as yet in the dried state. The Gauchos chew 
a small portion of the bulb, when an aperient is neo- 
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essary, but physicians here administer it in the form 
of tincture, and in powder. Ten grains are a sufficient 
dose for an adult, though fifteen are occasionally ad- 
ministered, and its effects are both certain and rapid. 
Five grains of papita, bis in die^ have been taken by 
the yoimir sailor, and have ameliorated his condition 
in connection with the batii. • 

Allthough the Gkuchos of this region seem to be 
distinguished by the whiteness and regularity of their 
teeth, I am informed by an English physician who has 
recently returned from Asuncion, (the capital of Par- 
aguay), that some tribes of that country, who occa- 
sionally visit the capital, have quite a different char- 
acter. Their teeth are discolored, rickety and some- 
times black.' He attributes this circumstance to their 
reported practice of eating clay. The soil which they 
devour is a rich, ochrey earth, iron-brown in color, 
and appears to be digested without difficulty. Very 
little is known of the habits of these Q-uaycurus, but it 
is believed that they mix the clay with the leaves of 
the t/erba, (ilex Paraguensis) or Paraguay teatree and 
the fact is sufficient to explain the discoloration of their ' 
teeth, especially as the same habit in Georgia is known 
to produce a like result. I believe that the natives 
of Sumatra and other East Indian Islands have the 
same proclivities. The Quichua Indians of the interior 
provinces of the Argentine Confederation, chew coca, 
(the leaf of an erythroxylon), but it only effects the 
dental system when mixed, as is usually done, with 
lime. It then has a deleterious effect upon the teeth. 

I am to visit the hospital again to-morrow, (Satur- 
day), but this letter, which is going to Montevideo, 
must leave to-night, 

From the low, marshy country surrounding Buenos 
Ayres, one would be inclined to expect that ague and 
intermittent fevers must prevail, but I find on the con- 
trary that they are scarcely known. The exanthemata 
are more frequent, and there is a predisposition in 
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the population to pustulous fevers- The Yacciiie 
Establishment, however, keeps down small-pox, which 
was formerly very destructive. 

The principal diseases among the. foreign population 
are pneumonia and phthisis, owing to the humidity 
caused by the northerly winds, which sweep down 
over the marshes and fens of the Parang of Paraguay. 
Flannel is universally worn by the natives as a pro- 
tection, even is the warmest weather. Pulmonary 
affections are, nevertheless, not uncommon even 
among bom Portenas. The use of Coca as a remedy 
is gradually becoming extensive. I have no time to 
enter into detail, and hastily wind up. Truly yours. . 

W. S. P.— M. D. 



Messrs. Editors, Knowing that your valuable Journal 
is the receptacle of all the new improvements, and the- 
ories pertaining to our useful art. I wish to make a 
few suggestions which if you think proper you may 
give a place, and if they serve to call the attention of 
those interested I shall have accomplished my object. 
Perhaps there is not one in the whole catalogue of Den- 
tists, from the most scientific down to the Pack 
Pedlar, but has had more or less trouble from teeth 
cracking while undergoing the process ol soldering, 
even though they had taken every precaution at their 
command. I know that in many cases it is the result 
of carelessness, or want of proper knowledge of that 
branch of work, but I think that in very many cases 
it is owing to the manner or style of the teeth as they 



are at present manufitctured. Now I am no manufao 
turer of teeth^ but I have to mount them for Dental 
work, and have some idea how they ought to be made 
to prerent them from being so liable to crack while 
being soldered. In the first place the great mass of 
teeth are too thin to be of suitable strength. Secondly 
the Liateral (Superior) Incisors are smaller in propor- 
tion than any of the rest, and with me more frequently 
break; they are too narrow for the centrals, and in 
many cases they are so narrow that the pivots take 
nearly all the strength of the tooth. Thirdly, I think 
there is a fault in making the pivots, to which I would 
caU special attention. I notice that the pivots in ma- 
ny teeth are conical shaped, growing gradually large 
as they penetrate the tooth as seen in fig. 1, while 
others have distinct heads as in fig. 2; others 
with hollow heads as in fig, 3 ; some have 
the end of the pivot flattened as seen in fig, 
4; while yet I have seen some with the end 
of tivot in the tooth split as seen in fig. 5; 
which I think would be preferable to any of 
the above. At the same time I would sug- 
gest theftrial of the hollow pivot, made from 
hollow wire, with the end in the tooth en- 
larged or flanged^ as would be found best on 
^trial. 

This ends the suggestions I would make, leaving it 
to you or some one else to speak of their merits or 
demerits as the^case may be. Yours in haste, 

0. H. EOCLESTON, 

OXFORD, N. T. 
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THE DENTAL STATE OP THE BRITISH 

ARMY AND NAVY. 

We subjoin accommunication made to the ** London 
Morning Post," of Aug, 3d, in reference to the condi- 
tion of the teeth of the British Army and Nayy. The 
suggestions containen in this article are worthy of the 
attention of the public of our own country; not so much 
as regards the Army and Navy perhaps, but in con- 
nection with the public themselves, and we would take 
this opportunity to make a suggeation which haa pre- 
sented iteelf to us and which we think deserving of 
consideration. It is doubtless known to our readers 
that there are in all large cities public dispensaries 
where the sick poor can resort for advice and medi- 
cine, free of expense. We would suggest, that in 
connection with these dispensaries, which are support- 
ed out of the city treasury, there should be appointed 
dentists for the poor, paid by the city, to whom all 
could repair in cases of dental disorders, and find re- 
lief gratis. We are of opmion, also, that a dentist 
should be attached to every regiment of soldiers, and 
to every man-of-war, for it is not necessary to explain 
here how many disorders can be traced to diseased 
teeth, and could be treated with greater propriety and 
greater success by a dentist than by a surgeon. We 
throw out these hints for the benefit of tiie public, 
hoping that they may take root somewhere : and with 
this preamble we present the above-mentioned com- 
munication. — ^Bds. 

"TO THE Ea^rroB op the mobning poot. 

'^Sm : — In the camp of Chalons a circular has been 
issued by the chief of the medical staff, Baron Larrey, 
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giving instructioiis to the officers regarding the sani- 
tary condition of the troops, and, amongst other thiogs, 
directing their attention in particular to see that the 
teeth of the soldiers are kept clean, and ordering that 
brushes should be supplied for that purpose, and that 
the requisite time should be allowed to the soldiers. 
In your columns of last year there appeared some 
able letters of a dentist on the utter neglect of the 
teeth of our soldiers and sailors ; and an offer of the 
Dental College, comprising the most skilful of the pro- 
fession, gratuitously to attend to the soldiers in bar- 
racks or camps, and to give instructions to the army 
and navy surgeons, was published. The highest me- 
dical authorities on the necessity of such attention 
were quoted. Gen. Sir De Lacy Evans was foremost 
in giving the suggestion his most active support ; and 
for a short time it reaUy appeared that the dark cloud 
which bars entirely the slightest glimmer of conmion 
sense from our military institutions was about to 
break. A circular was despatched to the regimental 
surgeons, with the information that the teeth of our 
soldiers were of great value, and with this conclusive 
effort the energies of the military authorities were ex- 
hausted. It was in vain the army surgeons pointed 
out, in answer, that it was a £Bict of wMch they had 
long been aware, but that they were not supplied with 
the requisite instruments ; that they had no power 
over the soldiers imless in the hospital; and that, 
though instruction by the best masters was offered, 
they were debarred from accepting it : the teeth of 
the soldiers were allowed to rot ; but while our autho- 
rities are thus inactive, the French circular proves 
how sensitively alive our warlike neighbors are to all 
that concerns their army. The Commander-in Chief 
has lately startied us by the assertion that, however 
impressed he may be with the evils of the mismanage- 
ment which decimates our army, he is powerless to 
remedy them ; the responsibility therefore rests upon 
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G^. Peel and Six John Pakingtom, and we pause to 
see, if with this circular of the French army hefore 
them, this disgraceful neglect to our service is still to 
be continued. 

'* July 30, 1858. '* CmBURGicus." 



ADJUSTMENTS OP CLASPS BY Db. P. H. C. 

The great perfection to which we have arrived in adapting 
atmospheric pressnre plates, has, I fear caused ns to neglect in 
some degree experiments having in view improved modes of 
adapting clasps where they are required. 

I suppose it safe to say that clasps embracing teeth, are al- 
most always injurious to them in some degree. I have found 
however that there is a great difference in their injurious effects 
owing to the different modes of adapting them. The teeth are 
injured by them in several ways as is well known. Firstly by 
causing tiiem to decay, and secondly by drawing them slowly 
from their sockets. They are also sometimes seriously injured 
by narrow clasps cutting a groove in their necks. 

It is generally believed that the decay is caused by the accu- 
mulation of impure matter between the clasps and the teeth which 
they embrace. This being so, would it not be the part of wisdom 
to so shape the clasp as to allow as little room for deposits as 
possible ? the answer may be that teeth are more apt to decay in 
very narrow spaces than in wider ones. 

I hold it to be dbsokUdy impossible to fit clasps around natural 
teeth so closely as to prevent them from decaying when covered, 
and I believe it unwise to attempt to do what is plaifdy impostibU. 

Wide clasps have been in great favor for many years owing 
to the greater firmness with which they hold the plate and their 
lesser liability to wearthe natural teeth to which they are at- 
tached. After much careftd investigation and close observation 
I am compelled to believe that wide clasps do more mischief than 
properly attached narrow ones. 

My opinion is that where^only a perpendicular support is nec- 
essary the tooth should be only touched in two or three places, 
which places should be on the sound enamel if possible. The re- 
maining portion of the clasp should be as far removed from the 
tooth as possible, and be so narrow and weU rounded as to allow 
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of the free movement of ail soft eabataitces ever found in the 
mouth, aroand and between it and the teeth to which it ii attached^ 

The injury to the tooth is not usually found directly beneath 
the clasp where it is in contact with it, but nearer the gilm, giv- 
ing reason to suppose that the cause of decay is not from depo- 
sits of food, &c,, but a secretion from the edge of the gum itsalfi 
rendered more unhealthy by the influence of the plate. I have 
often seen teeth much softened wherever the clasp covered them 
except at the points of absolute contact, and there they were 
polished and perfectly sound. In a few cases where there has 
been a hole jthrough the clasp, an isolated spot has been found 
perfectly healthy and sounds while all that was covered has been 
more or less softened. Eexe is a large field for study and inves- 
tigation^ the younger members of the profession will do well to 
look into it It is harder often to unlearn and to quit a bad prac- 
tice than to acquire knowledge of a good one* 

I must here take leave to say that the great progresi which 
has been made in adapting artificial teeih is, I fear, doing much 
to lead the young practitioner from true dental surgery, and al- 
though no man can think more highly than I do of the superb 
dental mechanism that we now see, my admiration is mingled 
with exceeding regret that the talent which produces it has not 
found a higher aim in the preservation of the natural organs 
which are often sacrificed in the most ruthless manner to make 
room for artificial ones. 

j^Where claspi moBl be oaed we ttaiok muoh of the mefliod iotrodiioed a nomber of jttn 
itaioe by a member of ihe profeealon In this city, which Is to leare quite a space between the 
ptate add clasps allotMiigctroalitfalL The Mad eteplng the tooth h%h iftieito ttie laaBMl it IktolC 
and strong.— >Ait. 



AMERIOAN DENTAL CO"NVi!NTlO^— POtTRTH ANN PAL 

SESSION. 
MiAuris. 

FiBST Day, MoRMtNo Sbssion. 

Convention assembled at the Melodeon, in the city of Gin" 
cinnati, on Tuesday morning, August 3d. 

Called to order by the President, Dr. Taylor, at about 10 
o'clock. Members present. 
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New Hampshtrb Dr A. Blalre, Sardinia; Dr. Frank Pullor, 
Portsmouth. 

Vermont.— Dr. M. Tefft, West Poultney. 

CoKNJicncuT. — Dr. W. Potter, Norwich. 

New York.— Dr. L. W. Rogers, Utica; Dr. W. B. Roberts, 
New York City; Dr G. H. Perine, New York City; Dr. John 
Allen, New York City, Dr. L. F. Tremaine, Rome ; Dr. H. Jame- 
son, Jr., Lyons. 

Pennsylvania. — ^Dr. Robt. Vandervert, Pittsburg; Dr. J. Westr 
bay. Pittsbtirg; Dr. W. M. Wright. Pittsburg; Dr. S. S. White, 
Philadelphia; Dr. A. W. Asay, Philadelphia; Dr. W. R. Green- 
lee, Meadville; Dr. F. J. Chandler, Rochester, Dr. J. B. Williams, 
Alleghany City ; Dr. J. Murray, Beaver; Dr. J. McCalla, Lancaster, 

Virginia. — ^Dr, James Johnston, Staunton. 

MissotJRi. — Dr. Charles Merry, St. Louis; Dr. A. M. Leslie 
St. Louis; Dr. Isaiah Forbes, St. Louis; Dr. S. Dunham, St. 
Louis. 

GfiORaiA. — D. S. Chase, Augusta. 

Mississippi. — Dr. A. Berry, Raymond. 

Tennessee. — Dr. B. Wood, Nashville; Dr. W. H. Morgan. 
Nashville; Dr. Bryan Cole, Memphis; Dr. C. F. Mtmster, Jackson. 

Kentucky. — ^Dr. J. B. Lindsay, Maysville; Dr. H. Munro, Leb- 
anon f Dr. W. D. Stone, Lexington; Dr. S. Driggs, Lering^n; Dr. 
D. Dougherty, Bardstowu; Dr. James Nourse, Cloverport; Dr. S. 
Tuttle, Shelby ville; Dr. J. W. Leatherman, Jeffersontown; Dr. 
Rogdrs, Shelbyville; Dr. H. McCoUum, Augusta; Dr. Geo. P. 
Newlin, Danville; Dr. R. Peckover, Paris; Dr. B. J. Dudley, 
Louisville; Dr. J. W. Grant, Lancaster. 

Illinois. — Dr. W..W. Allport, Chicago; Dr. I. B. Branch, Galena; 
Dr. W. P. Kingsley, Freeport.^ 

Michigan. — ^Dr. P. S. Grimes, Kalamazoo; Dr. John Mansfield, 
Niles. 

iNiMANA.-^Dr. David Cloud, Green Castle; Dr. David Marshall, 
Carthage; Dr. M. H. Shadoan, Rockport; Dr. J. P. Ulrey, Rising 
Sun; Dr. W. R. Webster, Richmond; Dr. S. M. Goode, Madison; 

Dr. J. Hood, Greensburg; Dr. John Keely, Brookville; Dr. George 
Lupton, Shelbyville. 

Ohio. — Dr. C. Palmer, ^Warren; Dr. A. E.^Lyman, Newton 
Falls, Dr. R. McDowell, Wooster; Dr. S. Brown, Piqua; Dr. Wm. 
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B. IngersoU, Oberlin; Dr. G. M. Kcdaey, Mt Y%tnon;Dr. George 
WattyXenia; Dr. S. Clippenger, Bellefontaine ; Dr. W, H. Atkin- 
BOD, Cleveland; Dr. J. Sanford, ChiUioothe; Dr. H. A. Smith, 
Oxford; Dr. J. P. Siddall, Oberlin; Dr. J. Bercher, Findley; Dr. 
J. L. Dunlap, ChiUicothe; Dr. Alfred T«rry, Norwalk; Dr. P. R. 
Behwinkle, ChiUicothe Dr. Wm. Hall, Piqua; Dr. 0. SUl, Franklin; 
Dr. D. P. Dyche, Lebanon; Dr. Wm. E. Dunn, Delaware; Dr. E. 
Conway, Dayton; Dr. G. W. Keely, Oxford, Dr, D. W.- Harris, 
West Liberty; Drs. Jas.Taylor, Chas. Bonsall, S. L. Hamlen, B. 
D. Wheeler, J. Richardson, J. Taft, G. L. YanEmmen, £. W. 
Ruth, Jas. Erwin, Cincinnati. 

The records of the last annual session of the convention, were 
read by the Secretary and approved. 

Dr. Taft, chairman of the committee appointed last year, to 
prepare business for this Convention, made the following 
report: 

I. President's Address. 
II. Election of Officers. 
III. Report of Committees, 
lY. Reading original papers and Essays. 
T. Disousaions: 

. !• The best means of securing good teeth. 
2. The best means of preserving the teeth. 
8. Treatment of exposed nerves. 

4. Mechanical Dentistry. 

5. Exhibitions of Implements, etc* 
5. Pilling Teeth. 

7. Miscellaneous. 
Report adopted. 

The President presented a letter from the Vice President, Dr. 
Tucker, of Boston, giving his reasons for being absent, and ex- 
pressing his regret, that he could not be present at this Conven- 
tion, which was read and ordered to be placed on file. 

The President then made a short and impressive address, 
which was well received. 

The Convention then proceeded to the election of officers. On 
the first ballot for President there was no choice. Second ballot. 
Dr. Forbes of St Louis 29 votes. Dr. Allport of Chicago, 19.' 

On motion of Allport, Dr. Forbes' election was then made 
unanimous. 
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Br. Rogere tiiea offered the following: 

Resolved, That a Treasurer be appointed separate from the 
Becording Secretary, who shall, in addition to the qsi^al daties, 
keep a record of the names of all the members of the Con- 
vention, and pollect si^ch aosessmef^t, as may be ffi^e upon 
each. 

Adopted. 

On the first and second ballot for Vice President, there wae no 
.choice. On the third ballot, Dr. Rogers received %% votes, Br. 
Allen, 25. On motion, the election of Dr, Rogers was made 
{unanimous. 

On motion, 

Risolvfui, That the remaining officers bq choeten, viva voce. 

Dr. J, Tafl of Cincinnati, wi^s chosen Recording Secretary. 

Dr. D, Sj Chase of Augusta, Ga„ Oorrespopding S^cretary. Dr, 
W. By Rgberts of New York, Treasurer. 

On motion adjourned to 3 o'clock, P. M. 

First Bat, Aftbrnoon Session. 

Convention met pursuant to adjournment. Record of morning 
session was read and approved. 

On motion, Drs. AUport and D. S. Chase, were appointed 'a 
committee, to conduct the President elect to the chair. On 
taking the chair, the President made some appropriate remarks, 

On motion of Dr. Wright, of Pittsburg, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be tendered to Dr, 
James Taylor, our retiring President, for the able and impartial 
manner in which he has presided over its deliberations, as well 
as for his spontaneous address on retiring, which has embraced 
|E|o much interest and value to the profession ; and especially, for 
his remaHfS on the history and progress of dental education, u^ 
this country, during the past thirty years^ 

On motion qf Dr. Perine, of New York, 

Resolvedf That the thanks of this Convention be tendered to the 
retiring officers, for the very faithful and efficient manner in 
which they haye discharged their duties, during the past year. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That an ezeontive committee of ^ve, be appointed by 
llie chair, to serve during the next year. 

Oomnnttee— Drs. Allport of Ohioag^, Wright of Pittsburg, Les^ 
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lie of St. Louis, Fuller of PortBmoath, N. H., aad Stone of Lex- 
iBgton,Ky. 
On Motion of Br, L B. Branch, 

Raohed, That tiie Treasurer be requested, if practicable, to 
procure a stenographic reporter, to serve this Convention, dar- 
ing its present session, and pay the same from the funds in the 
treasury. 

On motion of Dr. J. Taylor. 

Rtsdvedj That in the opening of each subject for discussion, 
written remarks shall first be in order, and that the gentleman 
opening the discussion on any given subject, be permitted to 
close the same. 

The executive committee wcte requested to examine the books 
and vouchers of the Secretary and Treasurer. After the examina- 
tion they made the following report, viz: 

We, your executive committee, having examined the vouch- 
ers of the Secretary for the past year, find the same correct,' and 
report a balance remaining in the treasury, of $262.96. 

W. W. Allpobt, W. D. Stone, 
W. M. Wright, F. Fulleb, 
A. TjS., Leslie. 
On motion of Dr. Wright, 

Rtsclvedj That when we adjourn, we adjourn to meet to-morrow 
morning at 8 o'clock, at the lecture room of the Ohio Dental 
College. 

The first topic for discussion, viz: "The best means of securing 
good teeth," was now announced by the President, and papers 
pertaining to it called for. Drs. Richardson and Ingersoll, read 
interesting papers upon the subject; after which the subject was 
fully and ably discussed by Drs. Atkinson, Berry, Ferine, Rogers, 
Wright, and Watt. 

Adjourned to meet to-morrow morning at 8 o'clock. 

Wednbsdat MoRNiKa, August 4th. 8 o'clock. 

The Oonvention met aocordlng to adjournment, at 
the lecture room of the Dental College. The minutes 
of the preceding session, were read and adopted. 

The discussion of the same subject was resumed; 
remarks made by Drs. Fuller, Roberts, Bebwifikle, 
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Kelsey, Stone, Goode, Chandler, Taylor, Rogers, of 
Cincinnati, Murray, DeCamp, McKellops, Dunham, 
and Taft. 

» The second topic, **The best means of preserving the 
teeth," was taken up and discussed by Drs. Watt, Taft 
and Taylor. 

Adjourned to meet at same place, at 3 o'clock, P. M, 

Afternoon Session. 

The Convention met as by adjournment. The min- 
utes of the morning session were read and approved. 

The third, topic, ''Treatment of exposed nerves,^' was 
taken up and discussed by Drs. Atkinson, Branch, Asay 
Wright, Grant, Taft, IngersoU, Johnston, Stone, Berry 
and others. 

A dispatch was received by the President, announc- 
ing the death of Dr. C. 0. Cone, of Baltimore, on the 
1st of August. 

Upon the announcement of the demise of Dr. Cone, 
on motion. 

Resolved^ That the Convention, as a mark of respect 
now adjourn. 

Adjourned to meet same place, to-morrow, at 8 
o'clock. 

Dental College, Thursday Morning, 8 o'clock. 

Convention met and was called to order by the 
President. The minutes of the preceding session, were 
read and approved. 

Dr. Wright oflFered the following: 

Whereas. It is the custom of the several railroad 
companies of the United States, to permit persons, 
passing to and from Conventions, — religious and secu- 
lar — ^upon the payment of l\alf fare; Therefore, 

Be it Resolved That the Executive Committee of this 
body, be authorized to represent our interests to the 
Presidents of the various railroad companies, in the 
matter of the aforesaid reduction of fare, so that mem- 
bers of the dental profesi^on, who may desire to attend 
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the Conrention next year, may have the benefit of 
such arrangement, if made. 

The topic last under discussion, was resumed by Drs. 
Forbes and Kelsey, when the discussion upon. that 
subject was closed. 

On motion of Dr. Ferine, 

Resolved, That we now decide upon the place for the 
next annual meeting of the Convention. 

Dr. Ferine suggested Buffalo, N, Y.; Dr. Taylor sug- 
gested iN'iagara Palls, N. Y.; Dr. Atlanson suggested 
Cleveland, O. 

On motion, it was imanimously 

Resolved, That when we adjourn, it be to meet on 
the first Tuesday of August, 1859, ^t Niagara Falls. 

On motion of Dr. AUport, 

Resolved, That a committee of otie be appointed, to 
make all necessary arrangements for said meeting, and 
to report to the profession, previous to the meeting. 

Committee — Dr. Rogers, Utica, N. Y. 

Adjourned to meet at 2i o'clock, F. M- 

Aftsbkoon Session. 

Convention met at 2i o'clock, F. M. Minutes of 
the morning session read and approved. 

Topic No. 4, " Mechanical Dentistry," was called up 
for discussion. 

Dr. Fuller described, by request, his method of 
making partial dentures, to be maintained by atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

Dr. J. Allen read a paper on "Artificial Dentures," 
after which Dr. Roberts of New York, addressed the 
Convention upon the subject of continuous gum 
work. 

On motion of Dr. Chase, 

Besolved,. Th9,t we now take np the subject of '' Fill- 
ing Teeth." 
Which was discussed by Drs. Atkinson, AUport, 
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Stone, Rogers, Dunham, Branch, Tuttle, Wright, and 
others. 

On motion of Dr. Taylor, 

Rssohed^ That the discussion on filling teeth, be now 
closed, and that twenty minutes be appropriated to 
the discussion of ''local anaBsthesia*" 

At the expiration of which time, ''Miscellaneous 
Subjects" were taken up. 

Dr. Wright described the treatment of a case of 
irregularity. 

By Dr. McKellops, 

Resolved^ That the Convention appoint a committee 
of five to memorialize Congress, on the necessity of 
appointing dentists for service in the regular arm y. 
The committee to act in concert with that of the 
" Western Dental Society." 

Committee — Dr. James Taylor, Cincinnati, 0. ; Dr. 
Geo. Watt, Xenia, 0. ; Dr, Frank Puller, Portsmouth, 
N. H. ; Dr. W. H. Atkinson, Cleveland, 0. ; Dr. Stone, 
Lexington, Ky. 

On motion. 

Resolved, That the Treasurer be liuthorized to pay 
the Janitor of the Ohio Dental College, ten dollars for 
his services to this Convention. 

Dr. Allport presented a case, in which a ftill set of 
continuous gum teeth, worn by a lady, without any 
peculiarity of constitution, produced a peculiar and 
excessive disease of the entire buccal cavity. Dr. A. 
asked for information on the subject, its cause, treat- 
ment, etc. 

Dr. Rehwinkle described an interesting case of ne- 
crosis of the inferior maxilla. 

Dr. Osmond described a case of soldering lower sets 
of teeth, particularly applicable to silver cases. 

Dr. Rogers of Utica, N. Y., reported a case of dis- 
eased mouth, similar to that reported by Dr. Allport, 
by wearing a gold plate. Was unable to give any 
satisftictory definition of it. 
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Dr. Watt presented a surgical case from Dr. Allport, 
for which see report of discussions. 

Dr. Vandervert described his method of welding 
platinum, and also gave a demonstration, welding 
some platinum, perfectly. 

Adjourned to meet to-morrow morning at 8 o'clock. 

Friday Morning, 8 o'clock. 

The Convention met at the College. The minutes 
of last meeting were read and adopted- 

A paper wasread by Dr. Murray of Pa., upon *' Dis- 
eased Antrum ;" ordered to be printed. Also a paper 
was read by Dr. McCalla, on * * Lateral Pressure of the 
Teeth, considered in relation to obscure Nervous Af- 
fection.'' 

Cases of diseased antrum was described by Drs. 
Kelsey, Allen and Wright. 

Case of irregularity by Dr. Wright 

A case of osseous tumor was described by Dr. Sid- 
dall of Oberlm, 0. 

A case of protrusion of the inferior maxilla was re- 
ported by Dr. McKellops, and suggestions called for 
in regard to the remedy. 

On motion, the discussion upon filling teeth, was re- 
sumed for one hour ; remarks were made by Drs. 
Palmer, Rogers, Puller and Forbes. 

Dr. Atkinson introduced to the Convention, Dr. 
Brainard of Cleveland, who made some appropriate 
remarks. 

Dr. Chandler described the treatment of an obsti- 
nate case of hemorrhage - 

Tfhe report of the Investigating Committee was 
read by Dr. Taft, and adopted, and the committee re- 
quested to prosecute the enterprise. 

Report of the Dental Investigating Committee. 
— Tour Committee would most respectfully report, — 
that immediately after the appointment, the commit- 
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tee organized by rejecting Dr. A. Bl^edy of Utica, 
N. Y., Chairmau ; ])r. T. L. Buckinghaxu of PhUadel- 
phia, Pa., Secretary ; and Dr. J. Taft of Gincumati, 
Treasurer. 

Your Committee promptly issued soxae four thou- 
ss^nd circulars, setting forth the aims and objects of 
th^ enterprise briefly, and soliciting the aid and co- 
operation of the profession, so far as they are dispos* 
ed. These were sent to all the members of the pro- 
fession in the United States, 30 far as the committee 
could obtain their names and localities. Borne of these 
were responded to encouragingly, promising co-opera- 
tion, and making small remittances ; all regretting 
that they could not now do more, and promising more 
in the ftiture, if the enterprise was sustained. Many 
othqrs wrote encouragingly, but acted discouragingly, 
or rather, we were discouraged because they did not 
act at all. All, however, had much to say in regard 
to the peculiar character of the times, financially con- 
sidered, and we suppose that a much greater amount 
would have been appropriated, had there not been in 
fact, much reality in the cause assigned. 

Your Committee also made some effort to find some 
person or persons, whose services could be copunand* 
ed, to conduct experiments and investigations, as con- 
templated in the original plan, From the inquiry 
made, we think there would be no difficulty to pro- 
cure such a person. The committee were not fullv 
warranted to make an engagement with any one, till 
the amount requisite for payment, could be command- 
ed. We think this could have been done Jong before 
this, had not the financial troubles existed. The ne- 
cessity for the prosecution of the work is now just as 
great as it has been at any time past, and your com* 
mittee is encouraged to believe, that the profession 
only require to know that the prosecution of the en* 
terprise is a fixed fact, that they will sustain it. There 
has been pledged and paid over $200- The expenses, 
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some $60, have been paid out of this. Your Com- 
mittee request direction from this body, as to the 
course to be pursued in future. 

J. Taft, a. Blakesly, T. L. Buckingham. 

An instrument called ** Universal Spiral Spring 
Drill," was exhibited to the Convention, by Dr. Merry 
of St. Louis, who is the inventor. A vote of thanks 
was tendered to Dr. Merry. It was esteemed by all 
as a very valuable instrument. It was requested that 
instruments of this kind be manufactured, and put in- 
to market immediately. 

A resolution of thanks was extended to the mem- 
bers of the profession, of Cincinnati, for their hospi- 
tality, manifested to the members attending the Con- 
vention. 

A resolution of thanks was also extended to the 
Faculty of the Ohio Dental College, for the use of 
their room, for its sessions. 

Adjourned to meet on the 1st Tuesday of August, 
1859, at Niagara Falls. J. Taft, Secretary. 

Dr. F. Fuller was appointed to report on Conway's 
'* Dental Lamp and Furnace," and at an informal meet- 
ing, presented the following report : 

Resolved, That the principle of Conway's patent 
'*Lamp and Furnace," is correct, and that it may, in 
our opinion, be made highly valuable for dental pur- 
poses, by increasing the capacity of the furnace. 

F. Fuller, Committee. 
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CoNVBKTioH, was held in Oincinnati, the Sd, 4tihj 5th, 
and 6th days of August, 1868. 

In accordance with the report of the Executive 
Committee, the address of the President being in or- 
der, Dr. James Taylor of Cincinnati, the acting Presi- 
dent, stated that, by the dispensations of Providence, 
he had not been able to prepare a written address, as 
he fully intended to do. He, however, proceeded to 
deUver an extempore address, which was listened to 
with much interest, and which he has not been able to 
write out for this number. 

The elections for officers occupying the remainder of 
tlie morning session, the Convention adjourned to 3 
o'clock, P. M. 

FIRST DAY — APTERNOON RESSION. 

The retiring President appointed Dr. Allport of Il- 
linois, and Dr. Chase of Georgia, to conduct the Presi- 
dent elect to *the chair. He was introduced in a few 
appropriate remarks by Dr. A., and, on taking the 
chair, made a brief and appropriate address, of which 
the following is but a mere outline: 

He thanked the Convention for the honor just con- 
ferred — ^he regarded it highly as an honor — ^bestowed 
on himself individually, but felt much more gratifica- 
tion in viewing i{ as a compliment to St. Louis, of 
which city he was representative. He would make a 
few remarks on this Convention. It was founded by 
the great and good members of our glorious profes- 
sion; and one of its leading objects was to demonstrate 
the advantages to be derived from local associations. 
In this convention each member is responsible for his 
own moral and professional standing — each takes the 
responsibility of his own remarks; but it is not so in 
local associations. There the society is responsible for 
the moral character and professional attainments of its 
members. He alluded feelingly to the late sad be- 
reavment of the retiring President who had just buri- 
ed his wife; 
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He remarked that it would be easy to preside, if all 
would co-operate with him. We must consider our- 
selves one. I want your experience — We can per- 
ceive each other's weak points, and give support where 
needed; and we can perceive each other's strong 
points, and take advantage accordingly. To the be« 
ginner — ^the rising student — ^he would^say, that as age 
advanced, and experience extended, he would find 
hhnself still a student. He advised all to be, in the 
strictest sense honest — honest. Even if adopted from 
policy, honesty is profitable. The physician's patients 
and mistakes are often buried together; our patients 
live to complain, and to exhibit the evidences of our 
lack of skill, or want of honesty. The best operators 
may fail, but still he thought he could tell, by inspec* 
tion, when an operation had been honestly performed. 
A new student, he said, was apt to think himself about 
the best dentist in existence; but after a time, he re- 
covered from such fancies. 

Essays being called for and none presented, the 
President announced as now in order, discussions on 
the general topics reported by the Executive Commit- 
tee. Before discussion began, it was resolved that on 
each topic, written remarks be first in order. 

I. The best means of securing good teeth. 

Written remarks being called for. Prof. J. Richard- 
son read a paper, which was followed by the reading 
of another by Dr. W. B. IngersoU, of Ohio. 

Dr. W. H. Atkinson remarked that this was a com- 
mon-place matter, and should be better understood. 
He said the best means of producing a healthy person, 
are the best means of securing good teeth. Healthy 
individuals are likely to be produced only from healthy 
children, begotten by healthy parents, under proper 
circumstances. But, as^ it is mostly impracticable to 
begin ^o far back, we must attend to minute matters 
as they present themselvs. The primary teeth should 
be carefully preserved, that the permanent may be 
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healthy. Many of the profession, he feared, were 
laulty in ihis; and parents are extremely careless in 
the matter. The first permanent molars were often 
lost, by this want of care, as they were mistaken for 
primary organs, and were left to their fate. He ad- 
vocated fiUing.the primary te^th before the pulp is ex* 
posed. His experience was that when the pulp of 
the deciduous organ is lost, its roots are not normally 
absorbed, to make way for the permanent tooth. 

Dr. Bbrrt said the best way to avoid sickness, is to 
keep well. But in securing good teeth many things 
must be attended to. We wanted good stock to begin 
with. The parents should be healQiy — and the grand 
parents — as hereditary pre-dispositions often jump a 
generation. To be safe, the dust from which we are 
created, must be right. It is important, he said, to 
inquire if, in cwpdinary food, we get enough of phosp- 
hate erf lime, to properly develope the teeth and bones. 
Unfortunately, fine flour contained but httle of it. It 
is mostly given to the horses and hogs, in the form of 
bran. If we would diet as Adam and Eve did, we 
might do better. Beef and pork, he supposed, con- 
tain but little of it. He preferred the bill of fare pub- 
lished in Genesis i. 29. He would make beef-steaks of 
pears, plums, peaches, etc., and the bread, he would 
make from the grain taken '^just so." 

Dr. Pekine said, that dental disease is not new; but 
it had probably increased, though he knew not why. 
He had tested the medicinal use of phosphate of Kme 
in his own family, and found it satis&ctory. 

Dr. Rogers, of Utica, said it was not worth white to 
mention sound teeth as an argument against improper 
marriages. Stronger arguments were constantly 
brought to bear, yet they had no influence as long as 
people married according to their tastes and not their 
judgments. He did not beheve that even well formed 
teeth would ordinarily last through life. He illustrat- 
ed lliks idea by Iho fact Ihnt tho <op1|i n[' tl)o Enjrlish 
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are good when they come to this county, but soon de- 
generate, like those of the natives. It would not do 
to attribute bad teeth to any one cause. He had theo- 
lies bat had little confidence in them. 

Dr. Wright said it was difficult to determine what 
is practicable. He had practiced twenty years and 
was still at a loss. People will marry '4n spite of 
their teeth." If he had all the match-making for two 
or three centuries , he thought he could a race with 
good teeth. He believed bad teeth are often inherit- 
ed. He has lost the same number of teeth as his mo- 
ther, and the positions of those lost, exactly corres- 
pond. He could refer to a number of similar cases. 
This tendency, he thought, could not be prevented. 
He was at a loss to say when a parent inquired what 
a child should eat. He did not believe that sugar in-' 
jures the teeth. He did not believe that decay of the 
teeth always begins externally. He thought it was as 
frequently internal iu its origin as external. 

Dr. WATt remarked that though he differed with 
some who had preeeeded him, yet he was much gratified 
with the remarks offered. It was important, he said, 
to notice two general points. The teeth should be 
property developed; and they should be properly pro- 
tected during development. He did not believe in in- 
ternal decay of the teeth, and thought it would not do 
to lose sight of the chemical view of the queiM^ion. No 
tooth is eo badly developed that it will not fell to pieces' 
spontaneously^ and none so well that it can successfully 
resist the action of chemical agents, liable to be brought 
in contact with it. A well organized, solid tooth, how- 
ever, would much better resist chemical action, thaa 
one otherwise constituted. It was important, then, to 
pay attention both to mother and child; and this he 
considered a pr<icti(xd question, and practiced accord*^ 
ingly. 
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SECOND DAY — ^MORNING SESSION. 

The first subject, the best means of securing good 
teeth, being continued, Dr. Frank Fuller remarked, 
that it was a difficult and interesting question. If we 
do what we can for the health of the mother, that is 
all we can accomplish in this direction. He could 
scarcely understand what was claimed for the phos- 
phate of lime, and would hardly administer it in a state 
of health, even if the mother's teeth were defective. 
He recommended a healthy regimen. Bad teeth, he 
said, were not usually found among the active, labor- 
ing classes, but with those who were confined to bad air, 
and led artificial modes of life. But, when the period 
of eruption arrives, much may bfe done* The doctrine 
of internal decay, as suggested yesterday, he considered 
altogether unsound. The diet, he said, was very im- 
portant. The Irish, whose diet is principally potatoes, 
and who lack animal food, have very brittle teeth. 
He thought this evidenced a lack of earthy matter in 
the teel^. An intelligent German, in conversation 
with him, remarked that, his teeth being good when 
he came to America, but decaying soon after, he im- 
puted the defect of the teeth in this country to the 
quality of food used. In Germany he used hard food, 
which kept the teeth clean, and they remained sound; 
here he used soft food, and his teeth decayed. He, 
(Br. F.), thought the climate had less to do with the 
decay of the teeth, than the style of living. 

Br. Atkinson inquired if Br. F. thought that the 
brittleness found in the teeth of the Irish, was produced 
by defect of earthy matter. 

Br. Fuller said that was his opinion. 

Br* Atkinson thought it arose from a defect of 
gelatine, and a relative excess of earthy material. 

Br. Roberts remarked, that much had been said of 
constitutional influence, that bad teeth are hereditary, 
etc. The doctrine may be true to some extent, but 
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not BO far as some might suppose. A pure African 
has a good constitution, but by mixture with other 
races, it degenerates. The population of the United 
States is composed of a mixture of races. These all 
differ in physiological characteristics. A mixture of 
these Taces causes a disproportion in the form and 
uze of the teeth and jaws. These thoughts however, 
he said were theoretical, not practical. He would not 
tell a lady she had married the wrong man. He would 
take as good care of the child's teeth as possible. 
Cleanliness, not only of the mouth, but of the whole 
body, was important. He did not believe in internal 
decay as suggested yesterday. The enamel being 
placed on the outside, indicates that the danger is from 
external sources. It extends only to the gum, then 
another substance acts as a protector, and who, he 
inquired, ever heard of caries attacking the roots of 
the teeth? 

Dr. Tbfft, of Vermont, stated, that through his 
broths, a foreign missionary, he had some knowledge 
of the teeth of the Africans, in their native countr}^ 
In their barbarous state their teeth are good; but, whea 
introduced to civilized life, they decay. He remarked 
that on the east side of Lake Champlain, the teeth are 
attached with **black decay,'' while in western New 
York and Michigan, the white is the prevailing type- 

Dr. Behwinkljs said, that if the health were perfect, 
there would be no decay of the teeth. Uncivilied na- 
tions Uve more in accordance with nature. Decay of 
the teeth was evidently a chemical decomposition. 
Cleanliness was very important. He thought the use 
of lime-water and prepared chalk, as prescribed by 
Dr. White of Philadelphia, a good suggestion. The 
constitution of the child might be reached with advan- 
tage, sometimes through the mother. He thought an 
excess of earthy matter rendered the teeth brittle- 
In Ireland, he said, inflamation of the gums is a pre- 
valent disease. The constitution was often injured by 
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malaria; and the fluids, being thus depraved, act injur* 
iously on the teeth . In the malarious districts of Prance 
and Q-ermany, he said, the teeth are not good. 

Dr. Eelset, of Mt. Vernon, remarked, Siat we can- 
not control marriage, — we must, therefore, take child- 
ren as we find them. The health of the mother should 
be carefully watched, and she should have a healthy 
diet; but after all, cleanliness is the great thing. He 
advocated filling the primary teeth, and maintained 
the chemical theory of decay. Both sets of teeth 
should be carefully watched, and the primary should 
not be prematurely extracted. He would not go into 
the mists of the internal decay question. It belonged 
to the physiologist rather than the dentist. 

Dr. Lyman, thought the whole subject belonged 
specially to the dentist. If physiology does not belong 
to dentistry, he would inquire, what does belong to it? 

Dr. Stone said the predisposition to decay is eviden- 
tly hereditary; but we could counteract the tendency. 
The constitution could be materially modified. He 
recommended friction of the gums, fi:*om the earliest 
infancy. His own teeth are defective, and his wife's 
too; yet his children, he said, have idl good teeth. 
He referred to a case — a physician's daughter- Her 
teeth were sound at twelve years of age. At thirteen, 
there were twelve decays. She drank no water — ^used 
milk almost exclusively. Her salive was ropy, or 
tenacious. He directed her to drink water, use but 
little salt, no milk, no coffee. The ropy saliva disap- 
peared; and the tendency to decay was corrected. 

Dr. Roberts, advocated careful friction, or washing 
the gums in infancy. It usually prevented sore mouth, 
and promoted healthy dentition. 

Dr. ASAT, considered cleanliness the important means. 
Early attention to the gums of infants,. kept the mouth 
healthy, and rendered dentition easier. He recom- 
mended the use of a soft napkin, for washing and 
rubing the gums. The Irish have usually white decay, 
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after they come to this country. He thought a large 
per cent of the miseries of life, is due to neglected 
teeth. 

Dr. Branch said, that to secure good teeth, we must 
secure a healthy constitution. Whatever is deficient 
in the system, should be appropriately supplied; and 
the temporary teeth should be retained as long as 
possible. 

Dr. Chandler said; that the subject is beset with 
difficulties, but this should only impel us onward. 
The diet of both mother and child, he thought very 
important. He remarked, that, as a rule, in the South, 
house-servants have bad teeth, and field-hands good 
ones. 

Dr. Taylor said, that science had already furnished 
us with a few leading facts. We know that thei*e are 
certain elements in the teeth, and that certain articles 
of diet furnish these element. Then, difierent temper- 
aments appropriate and use these elements according 
to their relative forces. The sanguine temperament, 
furnished with the same materials, would develope 
better teeth than the lymphatic. The temperament, 
however, might change, and the character of the teeth 
change with it. So far as the dental organs are con- 
cerned, he concluded there was nothing deleterious in 
our climate. The aborigines had good teethe ^m on 
the saUwater coast. The constitution of the mother in- 
fluenced that of the child. The blood of a child from 
a diseased mother, is impaired. An unhealthy mother 
was not, he said, a suitable or successful nurse* And 
here a practical question arises. If we can not impart 
a normal quality to the mother's milk, we can, at least, 
recommend that the child be suppUed with 9, healthy 
nurse. He regarded the phosphate of lime, lis an im- 
portant remedial agent, in defects of the osseous tis- 
sues. It should be administered, in many cases, 
where it is deficient in the system. He spoke of its 
relative quantities in bran and flour, and thought the 
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fiyfirtem would be better nourished by the use of the 
entire grain. He remarked that the constitution 
could often be braced up, till the structure of the 
teeth so improved that they could better resist disease. 
He remarked, that not only the character of the con- 
stitution, but even the state of the health could be as- 
certained by careful inspection of the teeth. 

Dr. RoEERS of Cincinnati, regarded this as a most 
important question, and said that whatever is done, 
practically to secure good teeth, must be accomplished 
in early life. Decay of the teeth resulted from defec- 
tive enamel, or from vitiated fluids. As the enamel is 
all-important, our attention should be enlisted during 
the period of its formation ; for it is not changed much 
after it is formed. The deleterious influence of mala- 
ria here, he observed, was similar to its influence in 
Q-ermany, as described by Dr. Rehwinkle. What can 
be done to counteract the influence of malaria, he re- 
garded as an important question. 

Dr. MuEBAY thought it was important to avoid me- 
chanical injuries to the teeth. Even in early life, he 
said, the dental organs are used as a substitute for 
hammers, vices, pincers, etc. He said he was alarmed 
to hear that Irish teeth. were bad. Being once in that 
country, and standing in need of teeth, he secured a 
deciduous set, as an experiment, which lasted him a 
few years. Being about to leave, and being told that 
the teeth furnished in that country were good, he se- 
cured a second set, which had lasted him till the pre- 
sent time. He thought, that by avoiding mechanical 
injury, and by cleanliness, even Irish teeth would last 
a good while. 

Dr. DhCamp remarked, that the question seems to 
have as many horn's as Daniel's goat. An important 
step would be to make evefy mother a physiologist. 
The teeth, he said, are mainly developed before we 
have anything to do with them. It is important, he 
thought, to modify and improve public opinion. To 
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carry out every process successfully, nature must have 
the material to work on, the tools to work with, and 
the ability to accomplish the work undertaken. It is 
our duty to inform the public on this matter ; and if 
physicians will co-operate with, future generations 
wifi bless us. 

Dr. MgKellop said, that the good teeth of foreign- 
ers, seemed to be a favorite topic. He thought there 
was probably less difference between the dental organs 
of the old world and the new, than was generaUy 
supposed. In Europe, dentists are not so generally 
disUibuted as here ; and, consequently, the teeth are 
not so closely observed. If chemistry causes the 
decay of the teeth, he thought it could also furnish a 
remedy. Why not, said he, have a chemical wash ? 
He wished to know when gentlemen consider it pro- 
per to fill decidious teeth ? He inquired if there was 
not danger of injuring the permanent organ. 

Dr. Dunham said, this subject belonged more ap- 
propriately to the journals, than to a popular meeting. 
He said most diseases are hereditary, and were less 
dependant on local causes, than was generally sup* 
posed. His own teeth, he said, are good, though he 
is a dyspeptic. His brothers and sisters have bad 
teeth, though they are healthy. 

Dr. Wright said, that to secure a healthy permanent 
denture, it was necessary to retain the deciduous teeth 
as long as possible. He would fill them when practi- 
cable. The objection to premature extraction is, that 
the jaw contracts ; yet, tf a deciduous tooth be so 
diseased as to affect the constitution, he would re- 
move it. 

Dr. Allsn said we must be careful to avoid ex- 
tremes. He was in favor of saving the temporary 
teeth by filling, when it can be done ; but there was 
danger of injury to the permanent organs, by undue 
pressure. He had met such results in his own 
practice. . 
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Dr. Taft said, the remark had been made, that it 
was proper to retain the deciduous teeth as long as 
possible. When they are not shed at the proper time, 
making due allowance for constitutional differences, 
and if the permanei^t teeth do not follow, them directly, 
he would remove them. They should be retained 
till the right time ; and should not be permitted to 
become deceased. However, it was often necessary 
to remove them. When decayed, and he thinks it 
practicable, he fills them. The pressure need be no 
greater, he thought, than in mastication. Within a 
year or eighteen months of the period of shedding, he 
would not consider it proper to fill them ; but, three 
or four years previous to shedding, the attachment is 
so firm that the pressure need not be dangerous. He 
considered it a very delicate matter to destroy the 
deciduous pulp. The parts around a tooth were less 
likely to remain healthy after the death of the pulp, 
especially around deciduous teeth. It was important 
to discriminate. In some constitutions he would not 
attempt the operation. Indeed, he would only occa- 
sionally destroy a dangerous pulp. 

II. The best means of preserving the teeth. 

Dr. Watt said, that good teeth being * 'secured,'^ 
the danger to them arises from the presence of sub- 
stances capable of acting chemically upon them. — 
These substances are to be found among the acids. It 
is true that mechanical injuries, and otiber causes, do 
very much faciUtate the action of these agents; yet 
fracture of the enamel would be a thing of small mo- 
ments, were none of these agents brought in contact 
with the tooth. The time was coming, and he believ- 
ed it was nearly here, when the intelligent dentbt 
would be able to tell precisely what agent produced 
any given case of decay. •When this attainment is 
made, we can treat the mouth in a rational manner. 
It was evident, he thought, that many acids, capable 
of acting on the teeth, have no direct influence in pro- 
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duciiig dental delay. It was not the brief, accidental 
presence of acids in the mouth that causes decay, as 
we ordinarily see it, but the slow and prolonged action 
of those agents, in a diluted state. Those acids which 
produce dental decay, he thought, were brought in 
contact with the teeth by secretion^ as when the func- 
tions of a secreting organ are depraved, — ^by excretion, 
as when the elements which compose them are in ex- 
cess in the system, — by fermentcUion or putrefaction, 
as when particles of food are left to decompose in the 
mouth. All the four recognized varities of dental ca- 
ries can be produced, or at least imitated, artificially, 
by the use of acids. For example, ** white decay" 
may be readily produced by nitric acid ; and as yet 
he knew of nothing else capable of producing it. If 
a portion of muscular fibre be left to putrify, between 
the teeth, ammonia is invariably formed ; but, in the 
presence of ammonia and atmbspheric air, nitric acid 
is always formed. White decay on approximal sur- 
faces, was thus easily accounted for. !N^ow, constant 
attention to cleanliness, would remove the particles 
of food, and also the secreted and excreted acids ; but 
something more, he said, was desirable. It would be 
well to prevent the formation of the acids. He illus- 
trated this point by allusion to a little dog, chasing 
away the locomotive. His watchfulness was thus far 
successful, as it had done no damage ; but if the little 
fellow could tear up the track and thus prevent its 
coming, the course would be more philosophical and 
satisfactory. (The President, by courtesy, or cwer- 
sight, indulged Dr. W. far beyond the allotted ten 
minutes. — Rep.) 

Dr. Be&rt stated that he had been informed, on 
good authority, that the Japanese have usually good 
teeth. He exhibited a i/^oih powder used by that 
people, which he said, might be interesting to the cu- 
rious. A powder, similar in appearance and physical 
properties, might be made from prepared chalk, pum- 
iee stone and rose red. 
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Dr. Van Emon inquired of Dr. Watt, what influ- 
ence galvanism had on the destruction of the teeth. 

Dr. Watt said, it had no direct influence. It could 
only act on the teeth, by forming or eliminating com- 
pounds, capable of exerting an influence on them. 

Dr. Taft said, that to preserve good "teeth, the se- 
cretions of the mouth should be kept normal. If they 
become abdormal, it was important to know how to 
change them. To remain healthy, a tooth must be 
exercised. A tooth without an antagonist, we all 
knew, was likely to become unhealthy. The use of 
hard, firm food, has a tendency to preserve the teeth. 
Dogs, he said, have no tartar on their teeth. The 
character of the food is not sufficiently cared for. 
The state of the buccal secretions, he said had much 
to do with the question of cleanliness. They were 
sometimes so adhesive, that they attached themselves 
to the teeth with considerable tenacity, and were not 
removed except by careful brushing. 

Dr. Stone, requested Dr. Taylor to give his views 
of the use of sugar, salts, candies, etc. 

Dr. Taylor said, he did not consider candy very 
good diet. Com bread, he thought, was undoubtedly, 
better. Sugar, he thought, had no bad effect on the 
teeth — was a useful article of food. 

III. The treatment of exposed nerves. 

SECOND DAY — AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Dr. Atkinson said, that when the nerve was acci- 
dentally exposed in operating, he applied cresote on a 
pledget of cotton, and pressed it, with a blunt smooth 
instrument, on the exposed part, continuing the press- 
ure, in many instances, for a minute or two. He 
then placed a thin horn cap over the exposed part, 
pressed it to its place with cotton on a blunt instru- 
ment, — the pressure of the atmosphere would hold it 
in its position. Then he would fill the cavity as usual. 
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If the pulp was exposed when the patient first came, 
but not inflamed, he would pursue the same course. 
If inflamed, he would, if practicable, reduce the in- 
flammation, and proceed as before. Many substances, 
he said, would do for caps as well as horn, but this 
was so easily prepared, that he preferred it. By 
pounding, or hammering the horn, it is divided into 
thin lamina, very convenient for use. Under this 
treatment, he said , the nerve would often be protected 
by a deposit of cementum. He referred to a case of 
exposed nerve, in which the tooth was filled, Febru- 
ary 23d, and on the 22d of March following, the fill- 
ing was removed to ascertain the condition of the 
tooth. The nerve was covered by cementum. 

Dr. Branch said, that he filled such cases without 
applying creosote, or any thing else. He had seen 
inflammation result from the upe of creosote. 

Dr. AsAY feared he was behind the age. Three- 
fourths of the cases he capped, failed in less than six 
months. They generally inflamed. His usual prac- 
tice was to destroy the nerve, and fill the fangs. 

Dr. Tbfft said, that his method was, to destroy the 
nerve with arsenic, tannin, and creosote, and he did 
not fail more than one time in fifty. 

Dr. Weight said, that when there is slight exposure, 
he touches the exposed point with nitric acid, and 
filled without capping, and in fifteen years had not 
lost a case. The nitric acid, he said, blackens the 
tooth. He had not been very successful in taking out 
nerves. 

Dr. W. B. Ingersoll reported a case in which he 
performed what was, at the time, known as the 
" Hullihen operation." The tooth was a lateral inci- 
sor, with exposed nerve. The operation was per- 
formed five years ago, and the tooth is still healthy. — 
He had failed in other cases. He tried capping, but 
didn't like it. He now removes the nerve, unless the 
tooth can be filled without capping. 
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Dr. Stone said, his practice was to remove as much 
of the decay as he could, without causing severe pain, 
and then extirpate. He had quit capping, as he could 
not get teeth, treated in this way, to last over two 
years. He removes the nerve with an instrument, 
wipes out the blood, and fills in a few minutes. 

Dr. Ferine said, he once extirpated all nerves, hut, 
on receiving suggestions from Dr. Atkinson, he had 
changed his mode. He thought it important to pre- 
serve the vitality of the tooth. 

Dr. Johnson, of Indianapohs, said he applied chlor- 
ide of zinc directly to the exposed nerve, repeating 
the application if necessary. The pain was severe. — 
Its application, he thought, was more successful with 
young patients than with old. He had used the chlor- 
ide in this way for two years, and had seen no dis- 
coloration of the teeth. 

Dr. Fuller said, he could not get along without the 
chloride of zinc. It is a good antiseptic, as well as 
escharotic. He thought it important to fill the nerve 
cavity. He destroyed nerves with escharotics. He 
formely used arsenic and morphine, — ^now he omits 
the morphine, and finds that less pain is caused by 
the escharotic action. He now uses chloride of zinc, 
instead of creosote. In using the latter, the nerve 
sometimes dies, and the tooth becomes discolored. 

Dr. Dunham said, he had capped and failed; and he 
had succeeded with various caps. The tooth could 
often be saved, after the nerve is destroyed, without 
filling the canal; but he usually fills it. Flaster of 
Paris, he thought, formed the best cap. 

Dr. AiLPORT said, he was not very successful in 
treating exposed nerves. If it was inflamed, he cut it 
out; if not, he tried to save it. He uses arsenic occa- 
sionally. 

Dr. Rogers of Utica, thought, that if a nerve was 
seriously wounded, it would certainly die. 

Dr, Rehwinkle thought, when a nerve wa^ exposed^ 
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its case was almost hopeless; if suppuration had be- 
gun, it was entirely so. If inflamed, and but lately 
exposed, he would use astringents instead of escha- 
rotics, and insert a temporary filling. He reported 
successful cases treated in this way. He said (to Dr. 
Atkinson) that osteo-dentine is sometimes formed un- 
der such circumstances. 

Dr. Branch said, that when it was necessary to ex- 
tirpate the nerve, he would apply cold water, then 
ice- water, then a freezing mixture, and remove the 
nerve witii an instrmnent. He uses no morphine in 
arsenical mixtures for destroying the nerves, and the 
residt is, there is no pain. He uses a bristle instead 
of a broach. In the use of caps^ he succeeds in three 
out of four causes. He had seen exposed nerves pro- 
tected by a deposit of cementum. 

Dr. Wright reported a case in which the pulp of a 
molar was wounded and bled profusely. The tooth 
was filled with tin , a pledget of cotton being left in the 
cavity. Twenty-four years afterward, he removed the 
fillmg, the cotton was in a good state of preservation, 
osteo-dentine was deposited over the nerve, and the 
tooth was sensitive, and evidently alive. He refilled 
it successfully. 

Dr. Rogers of Utica, said, he would prefer to be- 
Heve that Dr. W- had been misinformed respecting 
the condition of the tooth at the time it was fiUed. 
He would not say that the nerve always died in such 
cases, but he beUeved it did. 

Dr. Berry said, that if he wounded the nerve, he 
expected it to die. He thought, however, he had seen 
one successful case in his practice. He extirpates the 
nerve with an instrument, and said tha,t in iJie South 
they had the nerve to stand it. 

Dr. Palmer said, that the pulp may be exposed at 
minute points, and the operator not be aware of it; 
and if a little blood be left in the cavity, suppuration, 
and consequent pressure, would result. In such cases 
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he applied creosote, with a bumisher, over the entire 
surface. If the exposure be considerable, he would 
moisten a pledget of cotton with creosote, and press it 
firmly in the cavity, for some time, then fill up tightly 
with cotton awhUe, and afterward fill with gold, with- 
out a cap. When the nerve is extirpated, he fills the 
fangs. If the nerve is freely exposed, he apphes a 
muslin cap moistened with creosote and fills over it. 
He is opposed to the use of arsenic, though, he said, 
he was among the first to use it. He thought mor- 
phine combined with it, increases the pain. He now 
uses cobalt, which is milder.^ 

Dr. KoBERTs said, he removes the nerve, when prac- 
ticable, with an instrument. The opeartion is not as 
severe as patients expect it to be. When a front 
tooth is aching, and the nerve is exposed, he removes 
it with an instrument, to relieve the tooth-ache, and 
then fills immediately. The experiment of saving ex- 
posed nerves he thought weU worth a trial. 

Dr. Taylor said, his practice was somewhat modi- 
fied. He was in the habit of capping, more or less. 
Ke discriminated more carefully than formerly, but 
was in favor of capping in appropriate cases. He said 
it was important to know whether the decay reaches 
the pulp or not, before we cut down to it. If the 
tooth is sensitive around the border of the cavity, the 
nerve, he said, is not .exposed. If a nerve was 
wounded, he formerly destroyed it; but he began to 
inquire why a wound of the pulp membrane should 
give more difficulty than cutting oflF the nerve and 
vessels in the canal. Reasoning on this, he began to 
cap and fill, even if the pulp were wounded, and was 
usually successful in favorable constitutions. If tJie 
constitution were bad, and the mouth diseased, he 
would not try it. He does not use morphine and 
arsenic to destroy nerves — ^uses creosote and cobalt. 
He inquired what should be done with a nerve that 
arsenic would not kill. 
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Dr. Chase used cresote and arsenic, applying a lead 
cap over it, to prevent pressure on the nerve. The 
result was, no pain from the action of the arsenic. 

Dr. Allen said, he used creosote and arsenic, and 
there was no pain, unless it was caused by pressure. 

Dr. Osmond said, if the pulp be wounded, there 
wiR be hemorrhage and effusion of lymph, and in good 
constitutions, a deposit of osteo-dentine. In scrofu- 
lous cases, he recommended the use of hypo-phosphate 
of soda and lime, to promote the formation of this de- 
posit. His favorite cap was prepared by folding foil 
to the proper thickness, and varnishing it with gutta 
percha dissolved in chloroform. 

Dr. Ulbey inquired, if those who use arsenic ever 
witness bad* effects from it. He thought it important 
to report the failures and mishaps, as well as the suc- 
cesses. — To be continued in our next. — ^Eds. 



Continued from our last. 

MINUTES AND DISCUSSIONS OF THE NEW 
YORK DENTAL ASSOCIATION. 

Dr. B[awes asked how he removed the nerve when 
the cavity was smaller than the brouch used, as was 
sometimes the case. 

Dr. Perine replied, in cases where it was impossible 
to extirpate the nerves with the brouch, he enlarged 
the nerve cavities, but preferred the natural shape of 
the canal. There were cases, however, in his practice, 
whenhe found it almost impossible to remove it entirely. 

Dr. CoveU remarked, that he had not practiced to 
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much extent the extirpation of the pulp and filling of 
the roots of teeth — preferred saving the vitality of the 
nerve — ^had been successful in capping the nerve and 
filling sensitive teeth by a cover of finely pulverized 
charcoal. He referred to cases in which he had filled 
teeth in this manner, a number of years since — ^had 
seen them quite recently — found them in a healthy 
condition, and had been free from pain* 

Dr. Ferine asked if he had noticed any discolora- 
tion in the teeth from coal. 

Dr. Covell replied he had not — the coal was very 
finely pulverized and placed in the bottom of the 
cavity. Got the hint from one of the profession in 
Philadelphia, a number of years ago. 

Dr. Roberts remarked, in using a suKstance as a 
nonconductor, would recommend horn or bone. 

Dr. Keys thought it highly important, in preparing 
the nerve cavity for filling, that the entire portion of 
the pulp be removed, to preserve the health of the 
tooth. He believes that no ossification can take placfe 
without inflammation — ^thinks it does not depend so 
much upon the perfect filling of the root as to prevent 
the inflammatory action. 

Dr. Mclllroy asked why it was that aged persons' 
teeth ossified without ulceration. 

m 

Dr. Keys repUed, that the inflammation did not go 
so far as to produce ulceration. 

Dr. Mclllroy said he would like to hear from Dr. 
Lovejoy who had a large experience in the treatment 
and filling of roots. 

Dr. Lovejoy does not profess to have had so large 
an experience as some others. He did hope to hear 
more upon the treatment of abscess. His practice is 
to probe the internal membrane and the sack, if pos- . 
sible, remove the matter — uses creosote, nitrate sil- 
ver — ^leeches gums freely. After bringing about a 
healthy action, fills the roots — avoids pressing air or 
moisture in advance of the filling. 
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Dr. Putnam said he had retired from the labors of 
the operative department, and was glad he had done 
so, but he would say a few words. Has never prac- 
ticed root Ming. Spoke of fiUing the apex and Lv- 
ing the canal open, and completes the operation by 
plugging the crown cavity. Treats abscess with creo- 
sote. Thinks much of the practice of drilling the 
root as recommended by the late Dr. H. and others, 
ff the cavity of the tooth thus treated be kept open 
there is no trouble. Has a tooth treated thus in his 
own mouth. Has been successful in this mode of 
treatment. 

Dr. Roberts said, there were many theories advanced 
in the practice of dentistry, and it was of vital impor- 
tance to patients that correct conclusions should be 
arrived at. He, therefore, thought Dr. Putnam's mode 
a bad one, and had a tendency to mislead young den- 
tists. He had practiced this to some extent, but had 
abandoned it; he could see no necessity for drilling the 
tooth and leaving an opening to be constantly discharg- 
ing, when a filling could be removed and the root pro- 
perly treated and cured permanently. He said there 
were three important facts to be kept in mind in the 
filling of badly decayed teeth: 1st, always preserve 
the nerve ahve if possible; 2d; when impossible, it 
should be removed and the tooth filled to tiie apex of 
the root. He had no hesitation in saying, that nine ca- 
ses in ten could be saved; 3d, when the disease had 
progressed to ulceration, then proper remedies should 
be applied, and tooth filled as before spoken of. He 
decidedly objected to the wholesale extracting of teeth 
when the nerves are exposed or abscesses formed. 

Dr. Clark said he was glad to hear the old practice 
once more spoken of. There was a time he practiced 
it, but it was to give immediate relief. Thinks if a 
nerve can be covered it would be better. Would cau- 
tion younger members of the profession to be careful 
about the destruction of nerves. His method of fil- 
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ling nerve cavities is to roll the gold foil in the form 
of a pin and carry it to the apex with a small instru- 
ment for the purpose. Was careful not to force air in 
advance of the plug. He loses no more than one in ten 
after the filling of the roots. 

Dr. Ferine remarked, he had never resorted very 
extensively to the drilling the roots of teeth. Thinks 
in such cases, after treatment, the root should be filled. 

Dr. Mclllroy said he had been much gratified with 
the discussion of the evening; he hoped hereafter to 
hear more on the pathology of the teeth. 

The time having expired allotted for the discussion, 
the committee presented the subject for discussion at 
the next meeting, when, on motion, adjourned to meet 
two weeks from this evening. 



EDITORIALS AND CUTTINGS. 

WESTERN DENTAL SOCIETY. 

We would, if space permitted, give the proceedings in fall, of 
the Annual Meeting of the Western DefUal Society, held in 
Quincy, HI., July 20th and 2l8t. 

The following were elected officers for the ensuing year : 

Dr. W. W. Allport, of Chicago, III., President , 
" J. B. Branch, Galena, III., 1st Vice-President, 
'' W. H. AiTDBRSoir, of Hannibal, Mo., 2d Vice-President, 
" J. Forbes, of St. Louis, Mo., Recording Secretary, 
*^ H. E. Pebbles, of St. Louis, Mo., Corresponding Secretary, 
" A. Blake, of St. Louis, Mo., Treasurer. 

Examining Committee. — ^Drs. Spalding, McEellops, Forbes, 
Priest and Hubbard. 

The discussions were participated in by all the members pres- 
ent, and were int<5re8ting and instructive. Tho soasion, th?ongh- 
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out, was characterized by harmony and good feeling. We re- 
gret not being present during the early part of the session ; but 
happily arrived before the animated and interesting discussions 
of the first session terminated. 

The Society adjourned to meet in Milwaukie, Wis., on the 
first Tuesday in July, 1859. The fine banquet given by the pro- 
fession of Quincy and vicinity, came off at Lomelino's Hall, on 
Wednesday evening. The members present, with a few invited 
gaests, with fine sets of teeth, brought them into exercise with 
the knife and fork. Such a display we have seldom witnessed. 
All appeared to be good feeders, and did justice to the choice 
things set before them ; while a display of long-necked bottles, 
charmed those who felt Spiritually inclined. 

After picking his teeth, the President opened the ball with a 
short address. Spirited and interesting speeches followed from 
Drs. Branch, Lewis, Ferine, Hubbard, McKellops, Barron, An- 
drews and others. The toasts were unusually pointed and piqu- 
ant. 

Dr. J. Forbes, the Ex-President, gave the following senti- 
ment : " May the spirit which animated the early promoters of 
Dental Literature, the parent of a liberal and free American 
Dental Education, and unselfish interchange of thought, find in 
the young men of the profession, temples fit to dwell in." 

A call was made for Peebles, who arose, and made a fine 
speech, (which, if space permitted, we would publish in full ; it 
may be seen in the Aimrkan Dental Rtmew.) The banquet pass- 
ed off most happily to all, and will long be remembered by those 
who shared in this the " feast of reason, and the flow of soul." 

Owing to press of matter, we are obliged to omit our Histor- 
ical and Biographical Articles in the present number, but will 
continue them in our next. — Eds. 

We reguest that our subscribers will remit the amount of 
their subscriptions at their earliest opportunity, and thus evince 
their desire to support an independent Journal. We beg to re- 
turn thanks to our exchanges for their courtesies, and will be 
happy to exchange with any periodicals that desire it. We 
hope to make the " Denial Journal" equal in value to any pub- 
lished. — Eds. / 
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THE LATE WESTERN CONVENTIONS. 

Desiring to note the progress of Dental Science, and of our 
profession from time to time, we took it upon outselres, though 
at considerable expense of time and money, to visit our Western 
friends at the late Conventions held at Quincy, Ills., and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. To prove that we have returned amply repaid we 
have only to refer our readers to the reports of the proceedings 
at those Conventions, and hoping they will g^ve us credit for the 
requisite good taste, we are satisfied to leave our opinions in 
their hands, feeling certain they will do us justice. We cannot, 
however, let the opportunity pass without a word of thanks for 
the many courtesies that were bestowed upon us, and a cordial 
hope that we shall some time be enabled to reciprocate' in our 
own city. Our western friends, proved to us that they can do, 
what Macbeth's physician could not do, — ^they can "Minister to a 
ndnd diseased,^ — as the many pleasant reminniscences we bring 
back of their fostering care of our little peculiarities and habits 
assure us. Our friend Hunteb may rest satisfied that our appre- 
ciation of his worth will not end in sfnoke^ nor will our own pro- 
testations of friendship prove a mere sham. To Hale, of St. Louis» 
we would only say that though forced by adverse fate to give leg- 
bail, it is with the greatest satisfaction that we reflect on the 
memento of himself which we brought with us. 

We also beg Stoddard, of New London, to believe that his 
beautiful gift will ever prove an instrument to fill our souls with 
gratitude when we remember the giver; and though we never 
chew, we hope its silver sides may glisten over many e^plug. — Eds. 

From late correspondence with Prof. Westcott of Syracuse, 'we 
learn that he has in preparation a work upon the effects of nearly 
two hundred substances, forming component parts of food, condi- 
ments, medicines, &c., upon the teeth; being the results of vari- 
ous experiments made by him in 1843. Such a work cannot fail 
to be of great value as well as interest to the profession. — Eds. 
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PERINFS PIVOT SPLITTING POROEPS. 



The following cut is a representation of a forceps designed for 
splitting pivots, in order to secure the backing to the tooth or 

block in artificial work. It is intended for 
the use of those who remove the tooth or 
block from the plaster before backing, a 
method offering many advantages over tbe 
old system of backing while in plaster. 

Letter A in the cut represents a small 
gutta-percha pad, upon which the tooth or 
block is laid, and which protects it from 
injury. 

Letter B is the base of the forceps in the 
form of a V, which splits the pivot into 
halves, securing the backing to the tooth. 
The form of the blade can however be varied 
at pleasure to split the pivot into two or 
three parts. 

Note. We are indebted t^ Dr. Eccleston 
of Oxford, N. Y. for the cut, the instruments 
are made by John Biddle of this city. 

We beg to state that the above instrument is not patented. 




NEW YORK DENTAL ASSOCIATION. 



In our first number we took occasion to mention the steps taken 
last year by the New York profession to establish a local socie- 
ty. We beg to present the matter again before the profession, 
and to tirge them to some action in the premises during the com- 
ing season. By a proper method and due energy on the part of 
the gentlemen themselves, an association might readily be estab- 
lished here whose influence should be felt even to the far west. 
There are many matters of interest which need only discussion 
to cause them to find a level where they may be made useful to 
all. Will not the profession of New York at once call a prelim- 
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inary meeting and lay the foundation for a corporate body in this 
city ? There is talent lying latent among us which needs only 
some such opporitunity to induce it to spring forth illuminating 
every topic. Do not then remain inactive longer I but one and 
all come forward, and spurring each other on, it will soon be seen 
that New York cannot fall behind other cities iu our profession, 
when she is so far in advance in every thing else. — Eds . 

QUARTZ FILLING. 

*^ Somebody ^^ is doubtless much obliged ±o our friend of the 
*^ American Dental Review^" for his kindly caution. The sad acci- 
dent cited should certainly be entitled, "The pursuit of Quarts 
under difficulties," at all events the unfortunate had to pint up. 
There is an old proverb, "too much of a good thing is good for 
nothing;" had our auriferous friend from El Dorado, rested satis- 
fied with filling his teeth with the treacherous fluid, and not his 
stomachj he would still be living to head the band who will at 
some future time bear witness to the efficacy of ' Quartz FiUingJ 
Requiescat in stone-e, — Eds. 

Gold Foil. — ^We have recently been using gold foil, manu- 
factured by Mr. John Kearsing; it is adhesive and soft, and works 
as well as any other foil we have used. 

The profession up town will be pleai^ed to know he has opened 
a branch depot, corner Broadway and Twelfth street. 

We are happy to see our Indiana friends taking so laudable a 
start in the matter of Conventions, we hope we shall not be far 
behind them; we give below their call for a State Convention at 
Indianapolis, Dec. 28 prox.— Eds. 

INDIANA STATE DENTAL CONVENTION. 

A meeting of the Dentists of the City of Indianapolis, was held 
Aug., Ist, 1858. Dr. J. F. Johnston was made Chairman, and Dr. 
G. C. North, Secretary. It was Resolved, 

That the Dentists of the State generally be invited to attend a 
Dental Convention, to be held in this City on the 28th day of Dec- 
ember next, for the purpose of forming a State Dental Convention, 

A Circular of invitation will be sent to all practising Dentists 
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whose names and residences can be ascertained. All other com- 
petent practitioners are cordially inyited and eamostlj solicited 
to attend 

Wb have received the following works but space will not permit 
of more than mention; we shall notice in our next. — Eds. 
American Jouriial of Dental Science. 
The Dental News Letter. 
The Dental Register of the West. 
The Dental Reporter. 
The American Dental Recorder. 
The College Journal of Medical Science. 
The Dental Enterprise, Three numbers. 

CHEAP ADVERTISING' DENTISTS. 

KXTRAORDINARY VERDICT. 

Nostrum venders with their empirical recipes of universal pre- 
scription, ushered into the world as they are by flashing papers, 
and many colored handbills, with counterfeit recommendations, 
followed though they be by the dead march to the graves with 
the groans of tortured thousands, are of the same grade with the 
class of practitioners above referred to. They are generally re- 
jected attaches to the profession of medicine, whose slow and hon- 
orable industry lags too much on the road to fortune, to suit their 
abandoned rapacity for gold. Forcing themselves into its ranks 
by the use of such means as forcibly expels them, they rush in- 
to our miscellaneous world and belabor their willing victims, 
with millions of compound and simple pills, and wash them away 
in the tide of tonics and elixirs, which often, nay constantly, 
drench every community. And the chief virtue is that they cure 
all for only two shillings. 

The cheap advertising dentist does the same in a different 
way. He is often found driven from a more fitting employment 
in the capacity of a country blacksmith, or in the employment of 
some useful but less skillful of the mechanic arts, by sheer indo- 
lence and incapability, or more frequently by the inducement of 
an old sinner, who promises in the short space of thirty days, to 
qualify him for the practice of dental surgery, in all. its branches. 
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Thus we have those who migrate from the pocket of one com- 
moiiity, to that of another, depending only upon the fwror they 
create, by flaming advertisementa of cheap dentistry, being 
wholly and naturally inciEhpacitated, even to approximation, to 
any qualification to practice. 

Such we suppose to be the position held by the plaintiff, in the 
following singular and unjust suit: the verdict against the de- 
fendant is no less strange than deplorable. 

, From our European budget, it appears that a widow lady, had 
been attracted by the flaming advertisement of a dentist, who 
occasionally visited the place of her residence, and many other 
ac^oining villages. In his advertisement, every possible success 
was promised with the most complete satisfaction to patients. 
After several visits, she arranged to have a set of teeth inserted, 
and in due time they were completed and placed in the mouth. 
Upon her return home she found all her hopes annihilated, the 
operation being a complete failure. Of course she again visited 
the person, who, upon examination, admitted the want of adap- 
tation; accordingly a second set were made with a view of cor^ 
recting the faults of the first. The second set however proved 
to be also a failure, with increased defects in construction. The 
price charged was twenty-five guineas for each set, which sums 
the defendant refusing to pay, the plaintiff brought an action for 
recovery of these amounts. In the course of trial, several den- 
tists gave evidence pro and am. But a Mr. Rogers, as also a 
Mr. Hackley, both practitioners of eminence, pronounced a severe 
and entire condemnation on the pieces. The jury, notwith- 
standing, brought in a verdict of damages against the defen- 
dant for the full amount of both sets. — Aaniricwii Journal. 

The following we copy from a circular of a wag of a tooth- 
puller at Bloomington. 

Benevolent iNsrixurioN. — ^Dr. P. dentist having once more 

opened an office in Bloomington, will perform all operations on 
the teeth at greatly reduced prices. 

A beautiful silver cup will be presented to the person having 
the greatest number of teeth extracted — and a splendid gold 
watch and charmswill be awarded to the one having the first set 
of artificial teeth inserted. 

Teeth extracted for a dollar a dozen. 
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A GLANCE AT THE HISTORY AND PROGRESS OF 

DENTAL SCIENCE, 

FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

(Continued,) 

Pruce^D^ in our review of the history of Dental Science, we 
htTe aSmk,ta»re facts to give of the discoveries in Ancient Egypt, 
before passing on to Dentistry among the Greeks and Romans. — 
In tb« year 1800, M. Vilioteau purchased from seme men near 
Gouraey, opposite to Carnac, on the Nile, a female Mummy, and 
thus refers to its teeth : '* The lips were thin and the mouth small. 
The teeth appeared to be worn out through old age, and to have 
lost their sharpness, but they were, all there and seemed not to have 
been decayed." Even at the present day, it is remarkable that the 
natives of Egypt have very good teeth, which they keep to the most 
advanced age. To the process of embalming we are greatly indebted 
for our knowledge of the ancients, and we could discover almost 
noihing concerning the formation of their teeth and manner of treat- 
ing them, were it net for the mummies. The custom of embalming 
is of very ancient origin ; we find in the book of Genesis that Joseph 




gare directions to the phy ticians concerning the etobalmfflent of Jacob. 
There is, however, no description of the process before Herodotus, 
in the 5th century before Christ. Blumenthal mentions three sculls 
of Egyptian mummies having this peculiarity of the teeth. " The 
lower jaw is large and strong ; the crowns of the incisor teeth are 
described as thick, cylindrical, or obtusely conical rather than lancet- 
shaped." This form, however, is not usual among mummies. It has 
also been proven by these researches, that the ancients replaced 
teeth lost by accident or design, by others manufactured from ivory, 
and attached to the other te^th by fillets of gold. The eleventh 
law of the XII. tables mentions this custom ; it is foui)d in Cicero 
De leges, II. 24 : " Cui auro dentes vincti erant." • • • • • 
Martial also says, — 

" Sio dentata tibi videtnr segle, 
Empti offibus Indiooque eomu." 

Thus we see that the ancients, in their own slow, dim-sighted way, 
forestalled tho professors of modern dentistry in some at least of 
their modes of practice; perhaps the researches of some future 
Layard or Belzoni will bring forth from their graves still other 
inventions, — the principle of atmospheric pressure, the extraction of 
teeth by galvanic action ; — for, as it has been discovered that Iho 
steam engine and the mariner's compass were in use among the 
ancients, we may at any time look for as startling discoveries in 
our own science. 

The Greeks and Romans appear to have been the first who made 
any distinct and admitted progress in theoretical dentistry ; although 
in many instances their principles were wrong, and their practice 
cruel and unnecessary, it was still something to find dentistry re- 
duced to what at least approximated to a science, and it is a satisfac- 
tion to know that such writers as Hippocrates, Galen and Celsus, 
saw sufficient of interest and value to mankind in this subject to 
induce them to devote some time and space in their voluminous 
and valuable writings to its ulucidation. It is strange to find in the 
writings of these distinguished authorities the same objections to the 
extraction of teeth that we notice among the ancient Egyptians in 
their practice : thus Celsus advises to leave extraction for a dernier 
resarlf and recommends various chemical preparations for inserting 
in the cavity of the decayed tooth, the effect of which is to induce 



a leptrstioii of the particles composing it, when it drops out in small 
I fngments. The cautery is also recommended when the gum is 
diMtsed, the parts being afterwards soothed with honey. They 
leldom extracted a tooth except with the fingers, the operation be- 
ing of course slow and painful. We also learn from Galen, that 
vtfious compositions existed among the Greeks and Romans for 
I detasing the teeth, similar to our own modern dentifrices. Thus 
I Andromache, Aristocrates, Crito, and Diocletian were noted as 
\ amateur manufacturers ef tooth powder. Many other strange pre- 
I rentires and remedies too numerous to mention come dowti to us 
^ from those curious old empirics, — vapour baths, injections in the 
ear and nose, gargles of strong vinegar, and washes of pepper 
aod nut oil, which would certainly not induce much regret in 
the minds of the odontalogically afflicted of the present day, that 
(heir lines were not cast in such places, and in those early cen- 
tories. JEtivs says '* the teeth are open to the roots for the passage 
of those little nerves which supply them. with vitality ; it is for this 
reason that these are the only bones capable of becoming in them- 
selves painful. They continue to grow until age saps the vigor 
which supplies them with life, when they become movable and 
finally fall out, having no further nutriment. Thus there are two 
kinds of odontalgia, or disease of the teeth ; the one caused by a 
Boperabundant flow of the nutritive principle, — the other by its en- 
tire cessation ; and by these two qualities of disease must we be 
guided in our choice of remedies.^ 

Following the Greeks in their general practice, as well as their 
theories, we find the Arabs of the Desert if anything still more fear- 
hd of pain, and still more careful of hasty extraction. The principal 
medical writer of the Arabs, Rhazes, is not less noted as a general 
•cholar and writer upon all subjects, than as the expounder and his- 
torian of the progress of dentistry among his countrymen. He re- 
commends among other curious preparations, red and yellow arsenic 
to stop excessive hemorrhage of the gums. Cautery seems to have 
been one of his favorite remedies, as with the Greeks*. The ordeal 
hj fire, appears indeed to have been a pet dental cure-all among 
tbese early physicians, who, in avoiding pain in the Scylla of extrac- 
tioD, leaped into torture in the Chary bdis of burning by re4-hot iron, 
tailing oil, or otherwise. 

The laws and customs which obtained among the Arabs in 
Ikoie old times, still exist with the dislike for change proverbial of 



the Oriental Nations. The Arab Dentist, called Toubibe Drauss, 
or Tooth Doctor, is obliged to preserve all the teeth he pulls, that if 
a complaint is lodged against him with the Cadi for unnecessarily 
injuring the alveoli, or the gums, (as is often the case,) he can prove 
by the exhibition of the tooth that some malformation or advanced 
stage of disease rendered it impossible to avoid the accident. In 
the Algerian Sahara, the sufferers from tooth-ache have no Dentists 
to attend to their wants with care and kindness ; they must have re- 
course to the Armorers and Farriers to whom is given the right to 
operate in all such cases. Here they may only lose the wrong tooth, 
or perhaps be fortunate enough to part with t"e one that actually 
causes their .trouble ; but far o/lener the unwieldy and unsuitable in- 
strument in unskillful hands, tears away the gums, or breaks the jaws, 
while vainly struggling with the offending dentis. The Arabs do 
not admit the possibility of replacing extracted or lost teeth by those 
of artificial manufacture ; although Abul Kasem recommends this 
practice, and suggests as a means for securing them, fillets of silver 
or gold. The stubbornness, ignorance and carelessness of the Arabs, 
as may be supposed, frequently cause the most alarming diseases tu 
attack the- whole system, solely by reason of their heedless treatment 
of diseased teeth. The Arabs are distinguished from other nations 
by the projection, more or less decided, of tneir jaws. Although 
great smokers, they expectorate very little ; their lips are large aud 
thick; their teeth vertical, firmly set, short and very white. With 
them dentition is precocious ; the two first incisors appear at the 
age of five months ; the four superior mcisors at the eighth or ninth 
month ; the four first molars, and two lateral inferior Incisors, froin 
the eleventh to the fourteenth month; the ibur canines about , the 
twentieth, and the four last molars the twenty-second to the twenty* 
fifth month. The second dentition is already far advanced by the 
seventh year, and a law exists as follows : " When the child shall 
have entered upon its seventh year, and its second teeth appear, pray 
for it !" This precocity of dentition, it is noticed, renders tho gen- 
eral health of children much more regular than with us. The teeth 
of the Arabs are compact and solid, of a dull yellowish white in 
color, instead of milk-white ; while their chemical composition ]» 
found to differ from those of other nations, in that they contain a. 
larger proportion of carbonate of chalk, (3 to 1 ,) and a smaller pro- 
portion of phosphate of chalk, (d5.^> — 64.3.) It is perhaps to thia 



chemical foimaiion that the Arabs owe the greater density and beauty 
of their teeth, as compared to Europeans ; while their abstinence from 
the use of alcoholic liquor must also act favorably upon their general 
healthiness. It is also observed among the Saharians, as improving 
the tone of health and rigor of these organs, that the facial angle is 
more open, and the maxillary bonss more widely extended than with 
us, and we find in consequence that the Arabs usually preserve their 
teeCh to a much greater age, and in much better order than is the case 
with the inhabitants of more nurthem countries. 

In our next number we shall continue this subject with reference 
to the peculiar customs of these ancient and wandering nations, with 
regiurd to the preservation and management of the teeth. 



SKETCH OF THE LIFE OP JOSEPH FOX, M. R. C. S. 

Joseph Fox, the subject bf the present sketch, was born in 1776, 
and died at his residence in London, April lOtb, 1816. Of his early 
life no record exists, and we first hear of him us. an eminent Surgeon 
Dentist of extensive practice in London, where his universally ac- 
knowl<|dged abilities made him equally known and admired. In 
1803, Mr Fox published his first work, bearing the following title : — 
** The Natural History of ths Human Teeth, including a particular 
elucidation of the changes which take placv during the Second Dentition; 
and describing the proper mode of treatment to prevent irregularities 
of the teeth. To which is added an account of the diseases which 
affect children during the first dentition. Illustrated with thirteen 
Capper-plates, 4to, pp. 100. London, 1803." 

Although for the body of information contained in the above work 
Mr. Fox was indebted to Drs. Hunter and Blake ; yet in many in- 
stances he corrected, improved and extended their researches, 
^specially he made one important discovery by which he was en- 
abled to correct the error into which both these eminent Surgeons 
had unwittingly fallen, concerning the vascularity of the membranes 
surrounding the pulps ; these, by injections in which lie was very 
SQCceesful, he proved to be vascular. 



Mr. Fox then continues his subject by proceeding to inform us 
of the causes and means of preventing irregularities of the teeth. — 
In this subject he was evidently thoroughly versed, and after the 
lapse of half a century, with its changes and improvements, his 
theories are borne out by practice. Concerning the diseases which 
attend Dentition, Mr. Fox wroto little, but with care and evident 
acquaintance with his subject. The bibliographers of the time in 
speaking of this work, refer to it as *' highly esteemed.^ 

Mr. Fox next published — *' The His fry and Treatment fff Diseases 
of the Teeth, the Gums, and the Alveolar Process, toith the Operations 
which they respectively require. To which are added ohser%>ations on 
other Diseases of the Mouth, and on the mode of fixing Artificial 
Teeth, Illustrated with Copper Plates. Ato. pp. 170. London, 
1806." As Xfr. Fox's first work comprehended within the scope of 
its intention the natural history of the *human teeth either in their 
abnormal condition or under the influence of 'primary irregularities ; 
the second work continues the subject by describing them under the 
influence of disease. Mr. Fox diflfers from Dr. Hunter, in that he 
describes and considers the disease as advancing from within, and 
proceeding outwards towards the euamel ; but as our province does 
not include criticism upon opinions, we shall only state the fact 
without further comment. Mr. Fox has carefully considered in this 
work the remete causes and progress of Caries, and his remarks upon 
the subject, deserved and received careful attention at the hands of 
the profession. Mr. Fox was a firm believer in the frequent exist- 
ence of disease in the teoth arising from other than local causes ; 
considering it frequently hereditary. Proceeding in his researches, 
the author examines carefully tie nature of diseases of the gums, oJ' 
the alveolar processes, and concludes with a description of the proper 
manner of performing operations upon the teeth, and upon the 
insertion of artificial teeth. These two works comprise the whole 
of Mr. Fox*s contributions to Dental literature, and as they are 
thoroughly known by the profession, we will not consider them 
further. About the year 1806, Mr. Fox warmly interested himself 
in matters of education, and as Joseph Lancaster was then seeking 
to introduce his since celebrated system to the British public, Mr. 
Fox soon became an ardent advocate of its peculiar merits. This 
system of education originally derived from the East Indies, having 



been practised in ttadras by Dr. Bell, was kolveTer mticli improTed 
by Mr. Lancaster, and for a time was completely snccessful in 
England. The final failure of Lancaster, his exodus to this cotintfy, 
and subsequent death here under circumstances of peculiar misfortune, 
being reduced to beggary, are matters of history, and require no fur- 
ttier allusion at our hands. It was by reason of his strong and 
untiring labor in this cause, that Mr. Fox became popularly known 
and widely respected ; and the publication of several works upon the 
suljject, with his position as an officer of several societies, rendered 
him more distinguished then even his professional reputation. Mr. 
Fox, was particularly admired for his enlightened mind, his en- 
ergetic character and liberal heart. His death was lamented by 
all who knew him, and to pay deserved respect to his memory, his 
funeral was attended by the societies with which he was ponnected 
including many of the Nobility and Gentry of England. 



In fmrsuane$ of our intention to extract from foreign ctnd local 
journals such articles as may prove interesting or instructive to the 
profession, we give the following article hy Dk. Tomes, in full, 
copying from a late number of the Quarterly Journal or Micros- 
copic Science. — Eds. 

ON CERTAIN CONDITIONS OF THE DENTAL TISSUES. 

By John Tombs, f.r.s. 

The temporary teeth, when about to be replaced by the permanent 
set, lose their fangs by gradual absorption of their substance. The 
erowD when thus leflt» having but little hold upon the gum, soon falls 
out. The manner in which the absorption of the dental tissues is 
affected has been described in a paper published in the " Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,"* in 1853. The subject is there mentioned in con- 
nection with the absorption of bone. 

Having lately had occasion to devote considerable attention to the 
phenomena attending the casting off of the deciduous teeth, several 
conditions relative to absorption have come under my notice, which, 
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as applied to teeth, bad, I think, hitherto escaped obserratioii. It 
may, however, be here stated, that the more recent ezaminationi hare 
nut led to any modification of the opinions upon the subject of absorp- 
tion advanced m the paper alluded to, but have served rather to csn* 
firm the statement there made. Absorption may commence upon any 
part of the fangs of a tooth, and at several points at the same time. 
By the gradual extension of this process, both in depth and super- 
ficially, the rout of the tooth is wasted, till, at last, nothing is left but 
the crown, and even this part is often so much hollowed out, that 
excepting the enamel, but little of the tooth remains. The cementum 
is first attacked, then the dentine disappears, and the enamel at those 
points where the dentine has been entirely removed sufifers from ths 
same action. But whichever of the three tissues is attacked, we see 
the same characteristic surface as that shown by bone when usder- 
going a similar action — namely, a surface full of deep indentations, as 
though they had been made by a sharp, piercing instrument, having a 
semicircular extremity. These minute holes or depressions proceed 
in various directions, several advancing from contrary points towards 
the same spot, not unfrequently isolate pieces of dentine. If a section 
be taken through the substance of a tooth, so as to cut the wasting 
part at a right angle, we shall find the surface acted upon to have an 
irregular festooned outline, so characteristic, that wlien once seen it 
cannot fail to be again recognized. 

It has been stated that, closely applied to the surface, a cellular 
mass will be found, and that this is but slightly adherent, the wasting 
and growing surfaces readily parting, unless the two are held together 
by the irregularities on the surface of the former. It will sometimes 
happen that the cellular mass penetrates into the dentin.e through a 
small opening, and there dilates — in which case its withdrawal be- 
comes impossible. This condition is now and then found on sections 
prepared for the microscope, when we have an opportunity of examin- 
ing the two tissues in situ. Indeed we shall find a few cells adherent 
to the surface ot the dentine where less deep burrowing has occurred. 
The cells themselves do not present any peculiarity by which they 
could be readily recognized. They are small granular cells, of a 
more or less spherical form. If a tooth which has lost its fang be 
carefully removed, we shall find remaining in its place a growing 
papilla^ corresponding exactly in size and form to the surface from 
which it has been separated ; and this separation may often be ef-s 
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fected with so little injury to the absorbent organ, that no blood 
appears on its surface after the operation, although the organ is highly 
rasGular and readily torn. The superficial extent of the papilla will 
bo equal to that part of the tooth undergoing waste, but the extent, as 
regards depth, is slight — for, as the root of the tooth disappears, the 
socket is contracted by the deposition of the bone, which forms at 
the base of the absorbent organ as rapidly as the cellular surface 
encroaches upon the looth. The cases in which we find an exception 
to this condition are those in which the permanent has advanced 
close to the fangs of the temporary tooth, when the crypt containing 
the one communicates with the socket of the other, the rate of growth 
of the permanent having been greater than the absorption of the 
deciduous organ ; but even in these cases we may gfenerally observe 
some part m which the contraction of the socket is coincident with 
the absorption of the occupant fang. From the following quotation it 
does not appear that Mr. Bell observed these conditions : — 

'* It has been already stated, that the permanent teeth during their 
formation are crowded together in the jaw, by being placed in *a 
smaller arch than they could occupy if regularly placed side by side. 
We find that as soon as they are advanced to a certain point |#their 
formation, and can no longer be contained within the alveoli, Ibsorp- 
tion takes place in the anterior parietes of the cavities, bjj which 
means the teeth arc allowed to come in some measure furw^d. In 
consequence of this absorption it oflen happens, that not .Only the 
socket of the corresponding temporary tooth, but that of the tooth on 
each side, is also opened to the permanent one. Absorption now 
commences in the root of the temporary toolh, generally on that part 
nearest its successor, and thus goes on by degrees as the latter ad- 
vances, until the root is completely removed ; the crown at length 
falls off, leaving room for the permanent tooth to supply its place." 

Mr. Bell, however, rejects the idea that mere pressure of the one 
tooth against the other has anything to do with the absorption of the 
first set ; an opinion that he would probably express even more 
strongly, had he observed the shallow but perfect sockets which are 
formed when the temporary teeth are shed before their ^successors 
are ready to appear. This, however, must be a very common condi- 
tion, as I have in' my own collection several specimens illustrating 

the point. 
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The fact Utras not overlooked, I think, by Hunter, although his de<* 
Bcription is ndl very clear. He states, at page 99 m his " Natural 
History of the Teeth :" — " The new alveoli rise with the new teeth, 
and the old alveoli decay in proportion as the old teeth decay ; and 
when the first set falls out, the succeeding are so far from having de- 
stroyed by their pressure the parts which they might be supposed to 
push, that they are still enclosed and covered by a complete bony 
socket." From this we see that the change is not produced by a 
mechanical pressure, but by a particular process in the animal 
economy. 

But there is still a disposition on the part of many who are intrusted 
with the treatment of teeth, to attribute the absorption of the roots of 
the one tooth to the j^ressure occasioned by the growth of its succes- 
sor, and the development of the permanent may have something to do 
with the shedding of the other. But this does not offer a satisfactory 
explanation of all the circumstances attending the absorption of the 
fangs of the teeth. In the first case we sometimes meet with cases 
in which the fangs of the permanent teeth are as completely absorbed 
as those of the temporary organs. Then, again, the fangs of the tem- 
porary teeth, which have no successors, are also absorbed. These 
circumstances, taken with the hitherto overlooked fact, that with the 
waste of the temporary tooth we have pretty generally a correspond- 
ing development of hone within the socket to be removed before the 
permanent tooth appears through the gums, render the pressure theory 
somewhat unsatisfactory. Another condition may be adduced, tending 
also against that opinion, namely, that temporary teeth occasionally 
maintain their place to the exclusion of the permanent ones, which 
are then kept within the surface of the jaw, or appear in some unusual 
position. 

The relations as regards time between the absorption and shedding 
of temporary teeth and the appearance of the succeeding permanent 
teeth are by no means constant. In some cases the temporary teeth 
are thrown off two years before the corresponding permanent ones 
come through the gums. In others, again the new will replace tha 
old ones in as many weeks or even days. 

Before the laws which regulate the absorption of the fangs of teeth 
can be fully recognized, a more perfect knowledge of the condition 
attending the process must be acquired. Recent examinations have 
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enabled me to add the follSwiDg additional facts bearing vpon this 
subject to those already known. The process of absorption once 
commenced, it appears to have been assumed that the same action 
would be continued, with more or less rapidity, until the tooth falls 
oat ; or if not continual, is suspended only. Such, however, is not 
constantly the case. Not only is the action of absorption suspended, 
but one of the developments takes its place. We find the excavated 
surface of the dentine cementum and enamel covered with cementum, 
the latter forming all the irregularities of the former tissues, and 
cfosely united to them. In cases where this development is going 
OD, or being set up is maintained, the teeth afford considerable resist- 
ance when their removal is attempted. In those instances where the 
first teeth have remained, and tend to the displacement of the second 
set, this deposit of cementum will be found to exist in considerable 
quantity. 

The development of bone upon the surface which had formerly been 
the seat of absorption, by no means indicates that the tooth will not 
again be subject to destructive action. On the contrary, specimens 
in my collection show tbat the bone deposited under the above cir- 
cumstances may itself become the subject of absorption, that this pro- 
cess may be again suspended and development be renewed, that the 
absorption may again take the place of development ; in fact, that 
wasting and separation may alternate until by the preponderance of 
the former the tooth is shed. In sections of teeth showing this pecu- 
liar condition of development, we may find upon the growing bone 
numerous osteal cells, with here and there a lacunal cell. A bone 
lacuna, situated within a semicircular indentation in the dentine, gives 
the appearance of a lacunal cell, and a lacuna similarly situated in 
the cementum (a circumstance of common occurrence), has possibly 
been supposed by Mr. J. Salter to bo what has been described in the 
paper before referred to as a lacunal cell. 

The part of a tooth which has the greatest power of resisting ab- 
sorption, is that in immediate contact with the pulp. We find 
examples in which a thin shell of dentine surrounds that organ, 
while that around it has been in great part taken away. This is 
however, eventually removed, and the pulp itself changes its char- 
acter and becomes an absorbent organ, or makes way for that which 
is. In a fortunate selection we may find sections showing in one 
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part dentine which has been but recently formed, with its modulor 
outline and contiguous cells, capable of developing dentine ; in 
another part absorption in active progress ; and in a third the deposi- 
tion of bone on the surface of the washed dentine. In no instance, 
however, have I seen dentine deposited upon the surface of that 
which has been diminished by absorption. 

It would appear that the dentinal pulp, although its function may 
be changed into that of absorption, or its place be taken by an ab- 
sorbent organ, and this, again, changed to one for the developmen 
of bone, is incapable of resuming under any recognised circumstanced 
its primary function of dentinal development. 

In other words, that a portion of the dentine when removed by ab- 
sorption, cannot be replaced ; while in bone^ or cementum, the re- 
moval of a lost portion is of frequent occurrence. Sections taken 
from the teeth of adults seldom fail to exhibit points where the 
cementum has been removed and again added ; and very commonly 
the absorption has at points extended a short distance into the dentine, 
and the lost parts made good with cementum. This condition may 
be observed in perfectly sound teeth ; but in unsound ones, where 
the cementum exceeds the normal amount, the removal and renewal 
of tissue is still more marked. If the section be so made as to give 
a view of the surface of the pulp cavity, we shall probably find evi- 
dence of the pulp after the full development of the tooth, having 
resumed its full formative powers, and produced new or secondary 
dentine, the action having been excited either by the wearing away 
of the teoth or by the presence of caries. If the irritation be con- 
tinued until it extends down the fang as far as its extremity, and 
signs of inflammation show themselves, the apertare of the fang will 
become enlarged by absorption, and after a while the enlargement is 
continued to a considerable distance up the root of the Utoth, The 
canal may be again contracted by the formation of dentine, or by the 
development of cementum ; and I have seen one or two instances in 
which the greater part of the pulp cavity in permanent teeth has been 
lined with cementum. This condition of tissues is very common in 
teeth that have been long the subject of canes, but I believe it is not 
confined to carious teeth. I have several specimens of temporal 
teeth, in which the lower part of the root has suffered from absorp- 
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tioD, and then has become the seat of deposition of cementuin, learing 
only a small canal in the centre. High up the root small patches of 
dentine have been removed, some of which only have been made 
good with cementura, while the contiguous parts have retained their 
usual condition. 

It will be seen that the foregoing facts bear upon the opinions ad- 
vanced by Mr. De Morgan and myself, in the paper on the structure 
and development of bone, before cited ; that we have indications in 
teetb, as in bone, of alterations, of removal, and deposition of tissue. 
In the young subject, tbe development of bone tissue is in excess of 
absorption, allowing the bones to increase in size ; that in middle life 
the two powers, under ordinary circumstances, balance each other, 
and the bones preserve their adult dimensions ; while in old age the 
absorbent action appears to preponderate. Conditions pretty nearly 
parallel occur in the dental tissues afler the temporary tooth has been 
fully formed ; portions of cementum are removed, and with it, in 
some cases, a little dentine ; the lost parts are replaced by cementum 
and the tooth is again perfect. When the time approaches for shed- 
ding the teeth, the two actions alternate ; but the absorption being 
in excess of the development, the tissues disappear, and thb tooth is 
shed. Afler the formation of the permanent teeth we have occa- 
sional alternatives of the two actions ; but they are balanced, and 
neither increase nor diminution in size is observed. But as age 
comes on, it oflen happens that absorption is in excess the fangs di- 
minished in size, the teeth become loose, and fall out. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE 

ENAMEL. 

Without going fully into the structure and development of the 
enamel, and into the citation of the opinions published upon the sub- 
ject, I wish to take this opportunity of recording certain observations 
which I have made upon that structure. The transverse striation of 
the enamel "fibres has been frequently remarked, but the cause of these 
markings has not been determined. If sections from a number of 
eeth be examined, it will be found that the striae are much more 
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strongly pronounced in some specimens than m others, and most espe- 
cially so in those in which part of the tissue have a brown color when 
seen by transmitted light. 

The markings crossing the directions of the fibres are of two des- 
criptions. The one arranged in contour lines, and situated at irregular 
distances from each other, uncertain in number and extent, and some- 
times altogether absent. The other kind minute and regular, extend- 
ing from fibre to fibre, and strongly resembling the transverse mark- 
ings in voluntary muscle. In the present instance my remarks will 
be confined to the latter kind of markings. 

In unhealthy subjects the permanent teeth, when they appear 
through the gums, are not unfrequently destitute of the brilliant white 
color common to the finely-developed organs of a healthy child ; on 
the contrary, they have an opaque yellow color. If such teeth be 
selected for examination, we shall find that the sockets, when reduced 
sufficiently thin to be seen by transmitted light, present in the enamel 
a confused opaque appearance ; but if a tolerably high power be used 
(such as the quarter or eighth object-glass) in conjunction with a 
strong light, the dark appearance will resolve itself into a series of 
lines ; the one set working the course of the fibre, the other taking 
the direction of the transverse striae. The two sets of lines crossing 
each other at right angles leave interspaces approaching a square 
form. These interspaces are fitted with granular masses, havfng the 
appearance of ceils. By treating the section carefully with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, these appearances become more distinct, and we 
then have series of parallel fibres composed of distintt sheaths, eac h 
containing a line of granular cells or meshes arranged in a single 
series, presenting a strong resemblance to the ultimate fibrilea of 
muscles. That such is the true structure of enamel is, I think, satis- 
factorily proved by specimens in any collections, some of which show 
the cells or granular masses ; whilst others show the sheath, with the 
contents removed. Other specimens, again, show the enamel fibres 
in the very young subject, deprived of their salts, detached from each 
other, and floating about in the fiuid in which the section is preserved. 
The figures illustrating those forms were drawn from specimens 
which retain the conditions figured. The appearances described do 
not admit of dispute ; but the interpretation of their origin may, per- 
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hapa, be differentljr given by observers trho do not agree upon tbe 
manner in which the enamel is developed. I do not propose to enter 
upon the question of development ; but shall for the present leave the 
subject, ailer stating tbe varying conditions of enamel as it is found 
in human teeth. 

In well-formed teetb, although the cell-like markings in the enamel 
are not by any means as distinct as in teeth in the condition I have 
described ; yet having first examined the latter, but little difficulty 
will be experienced in recognising here and there faint indications of 
a similar structure, especially if the light be well managed. The 
more perfect the development of the teeth, the more transparent and 
free from markings will be the enamel when seen as a microscopic 
object ; and the less perfect, the more distant will be the columns of 
granular cell-fibres. 

Examples may readily be found in which the union between the 
enamel fibres is so defective that the tissue readily breaks down ; a 
condition rendering it very difiicult to grmd it sufficiently thin for 
microscopic examination. When obtained, however, such specimens 
are very instructive, as they show distinctly the individual fibres and 
their contents, which in the most highly-developed tissue are so per- 
fectly fused together, that the strongly-marked distinction of parts, 
which is so obvious in the one, is almost entirely lost in the other. 

From what has been stated it will be seen that my view of the 
structure of enamel is as follows : — 

The enamel fibres are composed of a sheath containing a series of 
cells or masses ; that in perfectly-developed enamd, the cells or 
masses and sheaths are so blended that but slight distinction of parts 
remains, but that in less perfectly developad tissues the component 
parts remain visible. 
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FOR THE NKW-YORK DENTAL JOURNAL. 

On examining the many inventions and improvements o( the past, 
and carefully studying their importance as links in t le great chain of 
development, there are none among the many that are deserving of 
more favorable consideration than the improvement in Artificial 
Dentures since the introduction of Mineral Teeth. 

The manufacture of these teeth for a long time did not prove to be 
of much advantage to our art, partly in consequence of their opacity, 
and partly from the determined opposition of many Dentists to the 
introduction of every new thing into the profession. We have been 
tpld so great was the caution of some practitioners at the time, they 
could only be induced to make a trial of mineral teeth after soaking 
them in vrarm milk before placing them in the mouth. This was 
believed to establish an equilibrium, and prevent the patient from 
taking cold. This precaution, together with some thirty years' ex- 
perience, has demonstrated their great superiority over animal teeth. 

Planteau, of Philadelphia, abeut the year 1822, we believe, was 
the first Dentist in this country who made single plain Porcelain 
Teeth, for the purpose of mounting on plate ; French Teeth had been 
used to some extent prior to his experiments. S. W. Stockton, some 
ten years later, introduced single Gum Teeth, which establislied a 
new era in the history of Mechanical Dentistry in this country. 
These Gum Teeth were another innovation, and had to meet with 
and struggle against the prejudice and opposition of the " Fixed 
Dentist," who, for want of a better reason, urged that their weight 
was an insurmountable obstacle to their general introduction. 

The satisfaction experienced by many on using the Gum Teeth 
soon led to the manufacture of Porcelain Block Teeth. Their su- 
periority over single teeth was so manifest in all cases where a 
restoration «pf the face was desirable, that but for the difficulties at- 
tending the manufacture of carved blocks, they probably at this tiaie 
would have been generally used in cases where artificial giims are 
required. 
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The introdttction of Allen's Continuous Gum Work on Platinum, 
la (he year 1851, was the next great advancement made in Dental 
science ; and notwithstanding the apparent defects in detail at the 
time of its introduction, there has never been a discovery made that 
combines so much perfection, or better adapted for the purposes in- 
tended. Continuous Gum Work has superseded Carved Block Teeth 
in most cases where full Dentures are required, and will ultimately 
bring about an entire revolution in Mechanical Dentistry. Its advan- 
tages over every other style of work are being acknowledged, its 
application augmenting, and its beauty without a parallel. There are 
many Dentists now using Platina for the base of all partial cases, 
baking their blocks on the plate from Continuous Gum materials. 
It cannot be denied that this style of block work possesses many ad- 
vantages over every other ; the block is in perfect contact with the 
plate, there being no seam or space for the lodgement of foreign 
matter, and consequently is free from all efHuvia, which cannot be 
prevented or corrected where single Gum Teeth or Carved Blocks 
are mounted in the usual manner. All Block Work is made stronger 
than single Gum Teeth, for the reason that the whole block sustains 
the force of mastication. If any hard substance is pressed against 
any one tooth, the force is distributed through the entire block, and 
consequently is less liable to injury from that cause. 

A new system of block making has been developed, and its utility 
sufficiently demonstrated to entitle it to consideration with all 
Dentists who have a furnace at command, and desire to excel 
in their mechanical manipulations. This method secures all the 
advantages of Carved Blocks, without the objections and difficul- 
ties experienced in compounding the various materials which enter 
into their composition. The best silicious compounds for Con- 
tinuous Gum Work are found to possess all the requirements 
necessary for strong and beautiful blocks. The two principal 
methods for making Continuous Gum Blocks for partial cases, on 
gold, are as follows : — 

First, swage the plate and fit the clasps, (if clasps are used,) 
the same as if single teeth were to be employed ; after all cor- 
rections are mad«, grind Continuous Gum Teeth, to wax on the 
plate the same as plain teeth, being careful to have the base of 
the teeth in contact with the plate, theu remove the teeth and 
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wax from the plate; clean the wax and all foreign matter from 
the teeth, oil the plate where the block is to occupy, and preas 
tissue paper on the oiled surface, a little larger than you design 
the base, of the block to be when completed. Now reanange the 
teelb on the paper in their proper position, supporting them with 
a small roll or wire of wax.'one end fastened to the teeth near 
their cutting edges, und the other end 'o the plate behind the 
paper, to sustain the teeth in their position while applying the 
body, allowing the fangs ,to diverge a little more than is wanted 
when finished, as the contraction of the body in the process of 
baking will bring them slightly together, as seen in cut. Figure 1. 



licprcuiiliDg a Block of lii {root Teetli urangetl 
on a plats on a ptaaMr mixlel, witli part of 



'I'tien take Conliuuous Gum Body and fill in around the fangs on 
the paper, build up and carve the body into the form desired : when 
the body is partially dry, gently remoTo the wax supports, and fill in 
body on e line with the posterior surface of the fangs, leaving the 
pins exposed. Now place narrow strips of platina between the 
cutting edges of the teeth to preserve the spaces, and coat the body 
and teeth with a thick coating of shellac varnish ; when the varnish 
is dry, take plaster and osbestoa, equal parts, mix with water and 
invest the block, being careful not to allxw any of the investment to 
come in contact with the plaster model ; when the investment has 
set, remove the maaa with the paper attacheil from the plate, and 
bake on a slab in the muffle of a common toolh furnace with a heat 
at Uie melting point of pure fold. Alter baking allow the block to 
cool down slowly ; when cold remove the investment and mix a 
little more plaster and asbest<is for a bed, and placp on a slab, then 
press the base of the block into the mixture ; when this mass has 
set, remove the block, and with a brush and water remove all adher- 
ing plaster — if auy seams are visible they must be filled up with 
fresh body — and apply the gum enamel ; now replace the block on 
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the bed, and bake the gum at nearly a white heat, er until it has 
flowed smooth and glossy. The block should be remoTed to a 
moderately heated muffle, and, when a little below 212^, it should 
be placed in water of the same temperature, and remain until cold. 
The block is tben ready for mounting. If the manipulations have 
been successfully executed, the adaptation of the block will bo found' 
complete, little if any grinding being necessary. The block is 
backed and soldered the same as Single Gum Teeth or Carved Blocks, 
and will be found to endure the heat of the blow-pipe as well as 
either of the latter. 

The other method is somewhat different in detail, and as for 
strength, durability, purity and facility of repairing, is perhaps the 
best manner of mounting blocks on gold for partial cases We swage 
the plate and fit in the mouth as before, then solder a narrow rim, one 
sixteenth of an inch in width, on the plate where you design the 
block to terminate — as seen in Cut Figure 2, 
letter A ; B represents a block of two teeth \ 
mounted — then either swage or burnish a pla- 
tina plate to fit the space inside the rim, and 
arrange Continuous Gum Teeth to wax on the 
platina plate, which is to be the base of the block when finished. 
Remove the teeth with the platina base attached, varnish the teeth 
and invest as before ; back the teeth with platina, as described in 
this Journal, Vol. 1, Page 39, and solder with pure gold or gold foil; 
when cold remove the investment, saving that portion under the pla- 
tina base to be used as a support for the block while baking. Now 
place the teeth in strong muriatic acid for twenty minutes, then wash 
in water to remove the acid, and apply the Continuous Gum body ; 
carve into form, and place on the support and bake as before. The 
heat may be carried somewhat higher, there being no investment in 
contact with the teeth to etch the enamel, and proceed with the 
baking as before mentioned. Before mounting the blocks, thoroughly 
polish the gold plate, after which apply a thick coat of varnish over 
both aides of the plate7 except where the blocks are to be soldered, 
to prevent any solder from attaching to the surface. We now tin the 
platina base and the gold plate where the blocks, are to set, and 
solder them together with pure tin over the flame of a spirit lamp. 
When cold place the work in warm alcohol to remove the varnish ; 
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the work is then ready for the mouth. The gold plate undergoeB no 
change by warping or otherwise in mounting blocks after this man- 
ner ; if the rim is fitted to the block, there is no tfn visible ; in case 
of accident this work can be repaired with more facility than any 
other ; the block can be removed by holding the work over a spirit 
lamp until the tin melts, placing the parts to be repaired in strong 
muriatic acid to dissolve the tin. The repairs can then be made, and 
the block mounted as above. 

Cut Figure 3 represents a Continuous Gum Block, with a platina 
base, for indurated rubber, gutta percha, or cheoplastic work. This 
T7ifS block is supported wfth a continuous rim or back. 

ing of platina, soldered to the plate around the 
entire case, to which the teeth are soldered with 
pure gold ; (he perforated margin is intended to 
secure the block to the rubber or gutta percha, 
which is pressed over the margin, and through 
the perforations, for tho purpose of holding the parts together. This 
style of block has the advantage over Single Gum Teeth, or sections, 
inasmuch as there is no seam or joint to mar the beauty of the work. 
To mount this block on a cheoplastic base, all that is necessary is to 
bathe the platina with muriate of zinc before placing the block in the 
mould. The cheoplastic metal will then adhere to the platina, 
adding greatly to the strength of the case. 
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FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 

DENTAL CONVENTION. 

THIRD DAY MORNING 8K88I0N. 

• 

Exposed oerves continued. 

Dr. F0RBE8, the President, stated that if the nerve wati freshly 
exposed and uninjured, he would let it alone, and fill over it. If 
wounded, he would apply tannin and glycerine, and fill. When he 
can not save the nerve alive, he extirpates it with an instrument, if 
he is smart enough. If the patient proved too smart fur him, he de- 
stroyed it with an escharotic. He believed that was all. 

Dr. Kelsey said, his patients were too "smart" to have their 
nerves extirpated with an instrument. When the pulp was wounded, 
he applied chloride of zinc and tannin, for the purpose of saving it. It 
was important to avoid pressure by too grent expansion of the nerve. 
He said there were practical difficulties in extirpation by instru- 
ments, such as divergent roots, angles, etc. He was in the habit of 
using crude arsenic and chloroform, to destroy the vitality of the 
pulp. 

Dr. Rogers, of Utica, suggested, that the vitality of the tooth was 
not lost by the death of the pulp, and that, therefore, these remarks 
which conveyed that impression were unguarded or incorrect. In 
usine arsenic to destroy the pulp, he advised coating the surface of 
the cavity with wax, then displacing a portion of it over the nerve, 
and applying the escharotic to that point. He thought the tooth wag 
less likely to be discolored. Over the arsenic he applied Plaster of 
Paris, where the cavity is accessible, or in such position that he can 
drop it in. He believed that to fill over the nerve when it is nearly 
exposed it will generally die. 

Br. Taft said, that in all that had been said on this topic, we had 
heard little or nothing in reference to the character of the constitu- 
tion. As far as described, we would infer that all cases are alike. 
Now, he said, if we meet with an exposed nerve, in a constitution of 
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low vitality, it is useless to try to save it. But when the constitution 
is good, we can save a majority of the cases. In many favorable 
cases, he said, the nerve would be protected by a deposit of osteo- 
dentine. He had frequently found this to be the case on removing 
fillings, to ascertain the condition of the teeth. For caps, he was in 
the habit of using oil-silk, horn, gutta percha, and similar non-con- 
ductors. Ader a tooth was thus filled, however, it might be lost by 
constitutional disturbance. If the exposure was large, and the pulp 
healthy, he would generally proceed as above. If inflamed he would 
protect it from irritating substances, and apply constitutional treat- 
ment ; or, it necessary, he would resort both to local and general 
treatment. The vitality of a tooth, he said, was dependent both on 
the internal and external methbrane. The vitality of the crown was 
lost by the destruction of thb pulp. In reply to a question, he said, 
that when the exposure is slight, and the constitution good, nineteen 
in twenty cases might be saved. Ho based the statement on actual 
examination of cases, in which he had removed the fillings to nscer- 
tam the state of affairs. 

IV. Mechanical Dentistry, 

Dr. Frank Fuller, by request, described his mode of inserting 
partial sets, <«ing]e teeth, etc., on suction plates. He cuts out the 
central part of the plate afler stamping partially, then, afler having 
made it fit his cast and plaster model perfectly, he stamps another 
portion of plate over it, to form the chamber, and solders it The 
chamber has thus a definite border, and is, at its margins, only the 
depth of the thickness of the first plate. (As well as we could under- 
stand him, it is made in tho same manner as the Cleveland chamber, 
except that no space is lefl between the plates. — Rep.) The square 
edge he considered a decided advantage. A chamber otherwise 
formed, he thought tended to draw an excess of the membrane into it, 
consequently it soon became filled, and there was of course no 
vacuum. He remarked that the same principle had been applied to 
breast pumps, and the result was, equal suction, with much less pain. 
In forming the chamber, he thought it was important that it be not 
placed too far forward. When it is, the plate glides forward as it 
adheres. 

Dr. Morgan said, that his mode was to form the chamber, by 
striking up the plate over a lead pattern. His experience differed 
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from that >>f Dr. F. in regard to square-bordered chambers. He 
preferred a chamber formed by swaging, to the Cleveland chamber, 
or even to the modification of it practiced by Dr. F. " When the 
plane of the chamber looks forward,** he thought the plate would run 
forward. 

Dr. Chase said he used the Cleveland chamber seven or eight 
years, but had abandoned it. It produced irritation, and caused an 
excrescence on the membrane that was both unsightly and annoying. 
He inserts nearly all his partial jobs on suction plates. In swaging 
a chamber, he made its borders as square and definite as practicable 
Id soldering two plates together, he thought there was great danger 
of warping. To prevent the plate running forward, he let a little spur 
of the plate, having its border thickened, rest against a tooth. He 
had found this altogether satisfactory. 

Dr. Murray said, he had seen a piece uf work which had been 
worn some time, which gave him a prejudice agdinst *' cut out'' 
chambers. The cavity was very deep, and was filled with an enor- 
mous fungous growth. After two weeks' treatment, with the plate 
out, the tumor was still quite prominent. He said he could stamp a 
chamber with borders *' square enough." 

Dr. Allen having been absent at the commencement of the topic, 
now read a paper, reviewing the subject at considerable length. 

Dr. Roberts described at length his manipulations in making con- 
tinuous gum work, illustrating each part of the process with speci- 
mens. He spoke also of the general properties of platinum, and of 
the difficulty in preparing its scraps for use. 

Dr. Vandervert said, that as to the difficulty of uniting platinum 
scraps, he could weld them together with no other appliances than 
a blow-pipe, piece of charcoal, a hammer and an anvil Dr. Y. went 
down to the laboratory of the College with Dr. Roberts, welded two 
pieces together, and returned. The welded specimen was passed 
round by Dr. R., and Dr. V. was requested to describe minutely, his 
manipulation. He said, if he wished to unite a number of scraps, 
he rolled out the largest one quite thin, and enveloped the others in 
it, then heated the mass to a high heat, placed it quickly on an anvil 
and gave it a blow with a heavy hammer, then reheated and gave it 
another blow, and so on, changing its position each time. In a short 
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time, he said, the whole mass would be thoroughly welded, and could 
be rolled into plate as desired. 

On motion, this topic was laid aside for the time, and the subject of 
filling teeth was resumed. It was suggested that each member take 
a special cavity, and describe his mode of filling it. 

Da. Atkinson described his method of filling the second left upper 
molar, the cavity being in the posterior approximal surface. He 
said, that if he could find a lawful excuse for extracting the third 
molar, he would like to hive it out. But if his conscience would not 
let him remove it, then he would separate freely, so as to have ready 
access to the cavity. After removing the decay, he would form 
grooves or pits, as retaining points, insert and condense his gold as 
usual, finishing near the middle of the cavity. 

Dr. Taylor inquired how Dr. A. would manipulate if the patient 
had long hair all around his mouth. 

Dr. Atkinson said, ho would shield that below the mouth with 
the napkin, — that above he would stick together f'lightly with gum 
mucilage, and lay it to one side. He said he often used the mallet 
in condensing the gold, and maintained that less violence was 
necessary by this mode than by any other. It was important, he 
said, to go over the gold but once, with the condensing instrument, 
as otherwise, the next piece would not adhere so readily. When 
the gold is sufficiently condensed, the mallet rebounds from the in- 
strument. 

Dr. Allport selected an anterior approximal cavity in the left 
lateral incisor. He would separate by wedging, if practicable. — 
Even if the patient were not young, ho would resort to this mode, if 
other circumstances were favorable. If necessary, however, he 
would file — he would obtain space sufficient to enable him to reach 
every point of the cavity. For the cavity under consideration, he 
would use very fine pointed pluggers. He would insert a piece of 
wood between the necks of the teeth, to keep the upper portion of the 
cavity dry. The great danger of defect was next the- gum ; and, to 
obviate this, he would insert a large cylinder at this point, and press 
it firmly into place with a flat, smooth instrument, leaving a portion 
of the cylinder projecting from the cavity. Then he would add, 
successively, soft cylinders, till but a small portion of the cavity, 
next the cutting edge, is left. This he would fill with crystal gold, 
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ur adhesive foil, and but liltle pressure would be required to render 
it efficient. He did not say that this would make a perfect solid fill- 
ing. He did not believe that could be done. He had heard of fill- 
mgs as solid as molten gold, but lie never expected to nee any ; 
and fortunately such filUngs were not necessary. The tooth could 
bo preserved by one much short of solid gold. He had seen, at this 
meeting, a fine looking filling, which was perfectly preserving the 
tooth, which had been inserted by a very distinguished operator, and 
was yet so soft that it could be pierced by a pointed instrument. — 
He said, that while ho was up, he would make a remark on the dis- 
coloration of crystal gold, and " crystal gold foil." Much had been 
said in regard to the former changing color ; and the charge of im- 
purity had been brought against it. The latter, however, was sub- 
ject to the same change ; and he believed that with both, the fault 
was not in t le material, but in the manipulation. The usual instruc- 
tions for filling with crystal gold, directed us to begin at the bottom 
of the cavity, and condense toward the sides, manipulating so as to 
keep the surface of the filling concave. This, he thought, was incor- 
rect practice. When the surface was concave, he said, that when 
pressure was made on a piece of gold, in adapting itself to the con- 
cavity, it is drawn away from the walls of the cavity. The result is, 
the filling does not fit tightly U) C^e walls of the cavity, foreign agents 
are admitted, and discoloration ensues. His mode was to have the 
filling convex as he progressed, — to keep the plug the fullest in the 
centre, fiy this mode, he maintained that the tendency of the gold, 
under pressure, would be toward the walls of the cavity. And even 
when the pressure was directly on the centre, it would be like pres- 
sure on the keystone of an arch, tending to force the extremes of the 
arch further from each other, and consequently, more firmly against 
the walls. 

Dr. Stone selected, by request, a posterior approximal cavity in a 
lower bicuspid. He would make a V shaped separation, leaving a 
shoulder to prevent the teeth closing together. He would leave no 
sharp edges to the filed surface. Having prepared his cavity, he 
would wedge away the gum with a piece of wood between the necks 
of the teeth, then dry the cavity with " boiled cotton," and introduce 
the gold. The part of the cavity next the neck of the tooth, and 
that next the indentation, are the points to be most closely watched. 

4 
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He uses, for this cavity, pluggers bent to about forty*fiye degrees, and 
would use about three of them, one being flat to condense next the 
gum after the gold is introduced. He uses blocks, or pellets, prepar- 
ed from loosely folded strips, begins at the bottom of the cavity — ^the 
wall next the gum — and finishes near the middle, piercing the plug, 
or even drilling into it,- to introduce the last piece. He would then 
file ofl* the surface and condense farther, file again, and again con- 
dense, and then finish as usual. In reply to a question he said he did 
not believe it was necessary to have all the moisture out of the cavity. 

THIRD OAT — ^AFTERNOON SESSION. 

" Filling Teeth," continued. 

Dr. Ferine described his manipulations in filling a right superior 
bicuspid, the pulp dead and the tooth badly broken down. He en- 
deavored to restore the shape of the tooth, and succeeded by prepar- 
ing the canal, inserting a gold wire into it, leaving it to project, so as 
to strengthen and retain the filling, as it was built out from the remain- 
ing wall. He spent the entire day on the tooth. He said it was 
difiicult to control the saliva in prolonged operations, and remarked 
that he sometimes gave the patient a saucer, telling them to use it in 
case of overflow. The result was that there seldom was any over- 
flow. The anxiety being lessened, the salivary glands did not act so 
freely. 

Dr. Rogers of ^tica, described and recommended an instrument 
for condensing plugs, alter all the gold is introduced. He called it a 
"serrated burnisher,'* and said it was made by polishing a serrated or 
grooved instrument with a brush, and its advantage was, that it con- 
denses the gold without cutting it. The pressure is applied with a 
kind of " rolling motion." He also suggested the propriety of filling 
deep cavities partly full of some non-metallic substance, before using 
the gold. It was necessary, he said, to study economy with some 
patients, and if some indestructible, non-metallic substance could be 
used, without risk to the looth, an important point was gained. He 
had tried two metals in the same tooth, supposing that, if the moisture 
of the mouth was excluded, no galvanic action could ensue, but he 
found he was mistaken. 

Dr. Stone said, that Dr. Talbert of Lexington, had experimented 
in this method, and was successful thus far. 
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Dr. Dunham thought, that many teeth might be saved by filling 
deep cavities partly full of some soft materia]. He reported a case in 
which osteo-dentine was formed under gutta percha. In small towns 
especially, some cheap mode is very desirable, if effectual. He 
thought plaster of Paris a convenient and valuable material to place 
in the bottom of a deep cavity for this purpose. 

Dr. Branch said, he used plaster mixed with slakened lime made 
from marble, foi^ the bottom of the cavity, and fills over it with gold. 
He uses the mixture to preserve the color of the tooth, and as a non- 
condoctor. 

Dr. TuTTLE said, that in filling the nerve cavity of a front tooth, 
he would drill through its lingual surface, and fill with the same in- 
straments he would use for a small cavity. He uses serrated points, 
deep cut, if the instrument be large ; not so deep if small. 

(At this point, Mr. Mussey, of the Cincinnati Gazette^ by request 
of Dr. Bonsall, announced to the Convention, that the Niagara was in 
Trimly Bay with her end of the Atlantic Cable ^ and that she was in 
perfect connection with the Agamemnon. As one man, the members 
arose to their feet and gave spontaneously, three hearty, vociferous 
cheers. Mr. M. then announced that the exact locality of the Aga- 
memnon was not yet known. A member shouted : '* Three cheers 
for our side, any how !" These were given with a will ; and, with 
happy countenances, the members quieted down to business.) 

Dr. Wright said, in regard to the use of plaster^n the bottom of 
deep cavities, it should be known that the plaster can be rendered no 
harder by the addition of other materials to it. If rendered anhy- 
drous by calcination, he said it would be harder. 

Dr. Berrt thought if any experiments were tried in this direction, 
the French plaster should be used, as it is much harder than that 
in common use. 

Dr. Taylor said, good fillings can be made in various ways. If 
he found an operator making good fillings by any one mode of mani- 
pulating, he was not anxious to have him change it for another. By 
request, he described his method of filling a posterior approximal 
cavity in a lower molar. He would cut away the tooth until he 
could see the entire cavity. * He must have perfect room to work. 
Ue often cut away one third of the grinding surface of the tooth, so 
that the tongue could displace any food that might lodge in the space. 
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He would form ihe base of the cavity — ^the wall next the gum — ^into 

an inclined plane, then he would cut under the corners, at the upper 

portion of the cavity, to form retaining points. He would prepare 

his gold in blocks, or cylinders, using gold sufficiently adhesive to 

prevent its unrolling. The first block he would have large enough to 

extend across the entire b^se, and a little outside of the cavitv. 

Having prepared his blocks of various shapes and sizes, with some 

formed into cones for finishing with, he would take the first block, 

and with a flat instrument press it firmly against the base of the 

cavity, and if large enough it would stay there. Then he would add 

block after block, selecting shorter ones as he approached the upper 

portion of the cavity, condensing each block thoroughly as he put it 

in. If well condensed, they need not project much beyond the cavity. 

He had nothing peculiar in his mode of finishing. Being requested 

to make some remarks on filling the fangs of the upper molars, he 

said he wanted every part of the nerve removed ; and his method of 

obtaining this, was to drill through thej centre of the crown, and 

freely expose the pulp cavity, and then take out the nerve with 

broaches. He thought young operators often failed by not freely 

opening the cavity. They were too fearful of cutting away the 

tooth. 

Dr. Lindsay said he was opposed to wedging the teeth to separate 
them. There was danger of elongation, or protrusion from the 
socket, resulting ffbm it. He was in the habit of filing freely ; and 
he never leaves a square shoulder. The farther back in the mouth 
the larger the V should be made in separating. 

Twenty minutes being, on motion, assigned to the consideration of 
local anaesthesia, 

Dr. Branch said, that in the subject of local anaesthesia by con- 
gelation, he was less interested than the profession. (Dr. B. is the 
patentee of an instrument for congealing the gums for the purpose of 
extracting teeth without pain. — Rep.) He said this application had 
many advantages. It was harmless. There might be, he said, cases 
in which it would do harm, but he could think of no condition in 
which it would be injurious. As a remedial measure, he said, its 
usefulness extended far beyond the extraction of teeth. It relieved 
sensitive dentine, periostitis, inflammation of the gums, and kindred 
pathological conditions. He exhibited the instrument, and described 
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minately the method of using it. He said he would like to hear the 
result of Dr. Taylor^s experience in the use of it. 

Dr. Taylor said his experience had not been uniform. Some- 
times it acted pleasantly — other times nut. 

Dr. Tefft exhibited a liquid which he used locally to destroy 
sensibility, end prevent the pain of extraction. He moistens two 
pledgets of cotton with the liquid, and applies them to the gums, for 
a minute or two, over the tooth to be extracted. He said he had 
been offered fifteen hundrtd dollars for the formula, which was 
no patent, and which he now gave freely to the profession. The 
recipe is as follows : — 

Take, Tincture of Aconite, 

Chloroform. Alcohol, each, an ounce, 
Morphine, six grains. Mix. 
Dr. Roberts said, he had extracted some two hundred teeth, with 
the use of the galvano-electric current. The results varied some- 
what, but the patients generally claimed that there was less pain. 
Dr. Dunn said, that a lady now in Delaware, O., had her teeth 
extracted two years ago, under the influence of electricity, as directed 
under the late patent. She was well pleased with the operation, and 
said there was little or no pain. 
Dr. Berry said, that good old brandy was a first-rate anssthetic. 

He had seen it used with good success. 

• 

YII. Miscellaneous Business. 

Dr. Wright exhibited a plaster model of an upper denture which 
be treated for irregularity. It was a complete case, and was suc- 
cessfully treated ; but without cuts we can not make it very intelli- 
gible to the reader. 

Dr. Allport exhibited a set of continuous gum work, on platinum, 
which had seriously affected the patient's health, producing severe 
inflammation of the mouth and neighboring parts, which, he main- 
tained, was not caused by mechanical pressure or irritation, as the 
patient had previously worn silver plates, and now wears gold ones 
with impunity. The gum materials were from the same parcels 
which he used both before and since the occurrence referred to 
without any bad effects. He wished for light on the subject. 
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Dr. Rogers reported a case in which similar results followed the 
use of a gold plate. He thought the quality of the plate had nothing 
to do with the difficulty. 

Dr. Watt mentioned a case in which a small twenty carat gold 
plate produced severe nausea and vomiting — the nausea continuing 
through a period of some months, as regularly as the plate was worn. 
The patient was a physician, and was resolved to overcome the diffi- 
culty by perse verence. He had not heard for a few weeks how he 
was succeeding. 

Dr. Dunn exhibited specimens uf porcelain work according to 
Loom is* patent, which he thought had decided advantages over all 
other styles of work. He maintained that it was cleanlier, stronger, 
more natural in appearance, easier made, and every way more effi- 
cient than other styles. 

Dr. R£H WINKLE described a case of necrosis of the inferior max- 
illa, which occurred in his practice He removed the dead bone, 
and the teeth it contained. These he exhibited to the Convention, 
and then presented them to the Ohio College. Altogether it was an 
interesting case 

Dr. Conway made some remarks on his dental lamp. This lamp 
is patented by Dr. C, and is intended to answer all the purposes for 
which heat is required in the dental laboratory. Dr. C. exhibited 
its powers and uses, at various times, in the laboratory of the College, 
during the sittmg of the Convention. 

Dr. Osmond describtsd a method of soldering lower sets, which he 
had not tested on gold plates, but which was very, satisfactory with 
silver. Owing to the low tones of Dr. O., and some confusion where 
we sat, we are unable to give his method. 

Dr. Allport exhibited an appliance, which was successful after 
other means failed, in retaining a fractured lower mamilla in proper 
position. In this case the general surgeon recognized the dental 
surgeon as his professional brother, applied to him, and received just 
that assistance which he needed. 

Dr. WiLLsON reported a case in which the first bicuspid made its 
appearance through the cheek, near the mental foramen. It was na- 
tural in form and appearance — normal in all respects, except position. 
He found it quite difficult to extract. The patient's jaw had been 
fractured in early life. 
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Dr. LvPTON said he put an/amalgam filling in a tooth that was 
badly decayed ; and to prevent the amalgams showing through the 
enamel, he laid a portion of gold foil against the anterior wall of the 
cavity, and put the cement in behind it. The patient, he said, com- 
plained of a peculiar sensation about the tooth, especially when the 
tongue touched it, and he wished to know why. A member responded 
diat he had simply erected a " thunder mill*' in the tooth. 

FOURTH DAY MORNING SESSION. 

Dr. Murray read a paper on diseased antrum, and detailed his 
treatment of a complicated case. 
Dr. Allen reported a similar case less marked. 
Dr. Kelsey reported three cases in his practice, all successfully 
treated. After opening the cavity through the socket of the second 
molar, he injected warm water, followed by a '* solution of zinc." 
Otherwise there was nothing peculiar in his treatment. The cases 
terminated favorably. 

Dr. Ferine reported a case of diseased antrum which seriously 
affected the sight. The molars on each side were filled with amal- 
gam. He removed these and the patient recovered. 

Dr. Wright reported a complicated case of diseased antrum, in a 
scrofulous patient, which terminated fatally. Also a caso uf irregu- 
larity, in which the lower teeth shut outside of the upper ones. He 
remarked that when contraction of the jaw takes place from pre- 
mature extraction, the front teeth go backward, not the back ones 
forward 

Dr. McCalla read a paper on lateral pressure of the teeth. 
Dr. McKbllops reported a case of protrusion of the lower jaw, 
which he was. correcting by the use of the " Fox bandage," as de- 
scribed in Harris' Principles and Practice. 

On motion, one hour was devoted to the subject of filling teeth. 
Dr. Palmer described his method of filling an approximal cavity 
in a front tooth. He separates so as to fill from t:>e lingual surface 
of the teeth. He discriminates in regard to the dififerent methods of 
separating. If the necks of the teeth are narrow, in wedges. He 
makes the cavity triangular, with the apex downward ; and in insert- 
ing the filling, he finishes at the apex. He polishes the filed surface 
with pumice, and then with rotten stone. 
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Dr. Rogers described a file, shaped like a knife blade, which cuts 
by drawing instead of pushing. With this, he said, it was easy to 
separate posteriorly, without filing the labial surfaces to any extent. 

Dr. Fuller said his old method of filling, was, to begin with soft 
cylinders, prepared according to the dimensions of the cavity, and 
finish with hard ones. A cylindrical cavity, he thought, was better 
filled with non-adhesive, than with adhesive gold When he resorts 
to the adhesive style, he uses Watts & Go's "Crystal Gold Foil." — 
He makes a groove, or pits, at about the junction of the dentine with 
the enamel. If the cavity is large he inserts a large pellet, using 
smaller ones as he progresses. When he gets to the groove, he 
forces the gold into it, and welds it to the mass in the bottom of the 
cavity. He controls the sublingual ducts by placing a roll of napkin 
beneath the tongue, and the parotid by bibulous. paper. He inserts a 
wedge of wood, or piece of rubber, between the necks of the teeth, to 
keep the border of the cavity next the gum, dry. 

Dr. Forbes, by request, described his method of preparing cavities. 
For central cavities, in the upper molars and bicuspids, he uses a 
straight gouge, beveled from the inner side. With this he cuts dovrn 
the sides of the cavities, as a mechanic would the sides of a mortice 
with a paring chisel. For similar cavities in the lower teeth, he has 
his gouge bent at right angles ; for approximal cavities, he uses four 
gouges, bent at right angles, and the edges facing four difierent ways. 
For following the seams in the grinding surfaces, he uses a V shaped 
gouge. He states that files cut at an angle of sixty or seventy 
degrees would separate the teeth with less pain and jarring — are 
pleasanter to both patient and operator. He uses " water stone" 
to sharpen his instruments ; oil stones, he said, were a. filthy in- 
stitution. 

Miscellaneous business being again in order, 

Dr. Ghandler made some remarks on hemorrhage of the gums, 
and his treatment of the same. He reported a severe case of he- 
morrhage, resulting from lancing the gum around an incisor tooth, tu 
relieve pain. The ordinary astringent applications were used without 
efiect ; but a free use of ice water to the head and neck worked like 
magic. It was instantly arrested, and was not renewed. This case 
occurred in 1840 or 1841 ;' and, since that, he resorted to the 
same course in all obstinate cases, and had found it satisfactory. 



His theory was, that the cold caused contraction of the muscular 
coat of the arteries, and prevented the accumulation of blood about 
the head. 

Dr. TuTTLE said, that as a compress, in suppressing hemorrhage 
after extraction, he uses dry sponge, firmly compressed. 

Dr. Rogers of Utica, said, that pressure was much more reliable 
than styptics. 

Dr. Watt said, that the two were easily combined ; and in using 
styptics it was important to make the proper selection. He referred 
to a case of hemorrhage which occurred in the mouth of a prominent 
medical teacher. The patient applied pressure and sulphate of cop- 
per ; and the hemorrhage was arrested only a few minutes at a time. 
The use of tannin, with no more efficient pressure, made, at once, a 
permanent arrest. The reason of this may be found in the fact, that 
the salts foimed by a union of albumen with the metallic sulphates, 
nitrates, etc., is soluble in an excess oi albumen. Consequently the 
coagulum would be dissolved, as the flow of blood continued against 
it. But when the tannin acid is used, the tannate of albumen is 
formed, which is not soluble in any constituent of the blood. 

Dr. Osmond said, it was important, in obedience to the laws of 
hydraulic pressure, to apply the styptics and pressure directly on the 
mouth of the bleeding vessel. By observing this, he would no 
despair of any case. 

Dr. Atkinson remarked, that two deaths had occurred in Cleve- 
land from hemorrhage of the gums during dentition. He spoke 
favorably of tartaric acid as a styptic. 

Dr. Charles Merry, of St. Louis, exhibited an improved drill 
stock, which was greatly admired by all present. 

Al\er a vote of thanks to the profession in Cincinnati for the 
entertainment and carriage excursion, and to the faculty of the Ohio 
College, for the use of its halls, the Convention adjourned. 

[Many cases were reported and specimens presented which were 
interesting, but which we are unable to describe satisfactorily in 
print. The papers read 'may be seen in the Dental Register of the 
West. — Eds.] 5 
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IMPROVEMENT IN TEETH FOR CONTINUOUS GUM 

WORK. 

BY JOHN M. CROWELL. 

Messrs. Editors : 

At your request I send you a description of the 
new teeth designed for Continuous Gum Work. — 
They are formed like the natural tetth^ with the 
crown shaped inside as well as out ; a slot or cut is 
made through the fang down and into the crown, to be set astride a 
rim to be firmly soldered to the alveolar ridge of the plate. The 
advantages claimed for this mode, are — lightness, increased stifihess 
to the plate ; ability to finish as long a crown to the teeth inside as 
may be desired; saving the teeth from the solder heat and consequent 
frequent etching or roughening ; saving of time in soldering in the 

investing, setting, heating and cooling of the plaster and asbestos. 

The small points or projections at the side ot the fangs, are design«^d 
to be grooved, or jointed, and keep the teeth in their proper position, 
and the relative distance apart when astride of the rim. 

In answer to remarks made in reference to my applying for a 
Patent for these teeth ; — Previous to my commencing the manufac- 
ture of Teeth, my entire time for many months was spent in carving 
patterns, and at the elbow of my mould-cutter, resulting in the pro- 
duction of various styles of teeth, combining beauty, ease, natural ex- 
pression, with a slight regularity not heretofore attained. These 
teeth, meeting with unqualified approval, induced several of the manu- 
facturers to copy and pirate my patterns; it is*to avoid a repetition of 
this abuse, (and not to increase the price,) that has induced me to 
patent this style of teeth I avail myself of the opportunity to present 
to Dr. B. W. Franklin my acknowledgements for his assistance in 
carrying out the design of these teeth. 
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HYDROSTATIC BLOW-PIPE. 

[Far the benefit of the Profession at large, we publish the following 
description of the " Hydrostatic Blow-Pipe,'" of which several are in 
operation in various laboratories in this City, but which cannot be said 
to be generally known among Dentists. The great practical value of 
this indention cannot be too highly considered, and as the following 
Cut and description are clear and full, every Dentist can readily, and 
at little expense or trouble erect one for himself and its usefulness will 
be readily seen . — Eds.] i 




A represents an upright Copper Cylin- 
der, four feet in height, and twelve 
inches in diameter. 

B the Supply Pipe and Faucet. 

C the Discharging-Pipe and Faucet. 

D an Air Tube extending from the top 
of the cylinder, and through which the 
air is conducted to the flame. It can be 
attached to a gas-jet, or used with the 
common blow-pipe, as choice or con- 
venience will allow. 



The Cylinder being emptied, the air rushes in through the tube D 
to fill the vacuum : the Cylinder is then filled with water, compress- 
ing the air, and throwing it with great force from the mouth of the 
tube upon the flame, this force being regulated by a small stop-cock 
near the mouth. 

For the use of such as are unable to obtain water-power, a sub- 
stitute is easily found as follows : The top of the Cylindev being lef 
open, a second Cylinder, open at the bottom, is made to fit so as to 
slide into the opening. The lower Cylinder being filled with water^ 
and weights placed upon the upper, the same compression of the 
atmosphere is produced, and the desired effect obtained. 
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THE LONDON DENTAL SOCIETIES AND THEIR 

ORIGIN. 

Ever since the ** Confusion of Tc»ngues" put an end Vb the pro- 
gress towards completion of the 'i'ower of Babel, men have leaned 
towards association as a means of accomplishing great works ; and 
•ften the same unfortunate climax has been their fate. Yet this 
does not — as the destruction of the Tower of Babel did not — change 
the opinions of men as regards the efficacy of the principle com- 
prised in the pithy saying, " two heads are better than one." All 
over the world we have had societies for the performance of all 
kinds of labor, in all kinds of ways ; from the great East India 
Company (now defunct) down to the little Dorcas Society which 
holds its weekly meetings in the little village of Squabbleton, Mass. 
there may still be dug out of the ruins of opinions, dissensions and 
desagremens of all kinds, this principle, " in unity is strength." Per- 
haps in no country has the principle more extensively, and in very 
many cases more ridiculously, developed, than in our own. We 
have arrived at that point when a man can do nothing alone ; and 
if a church is to be built, a flag-btaff raised, a presentation made, or 
a dinner given, straightway is there a meeting called, a society 
formed, and then the church is erected, the flag-staff stands boldly 
up to the sky, the plate is given, the dinner eaten. Now this is al), 
doubtless, very foolish on paper, but in real life it becomes quite a 
serious matter. And when we hear of the Dentists of London going 
to work heart and hand to establish a Dental Society, we are well 
pleased to see our brethren across the ^ea so worthily following our 
example. There seems, however, to be one drawback in the way o( 
our feeling and expressing unmixed gratification at this result ; and 
that is this tact : Not satisfied, as it seems from the evidence before 
us, with the erection of one Dental Association, the English Dentists 
must perforce have two ; and from that period forward their valuable 
time has been exhausted in dissensions and squabblings, which to us, 
at least, do not seem to add to their dignity, or to hare advanced the 
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cause which they profess to hare at heart ;^ and it is a question 
with us whether these dissensions led to the formation of the two 
societies, or the latter has to answer for the former. For some time 
previous to the year 1 856 there had been a slight movement p^cep- 
tible among the profession in England, and various leading articles 
appeared in the Medical Journals of the day tending evidently 
towards an improvement in their position and character as a body. 
For many, years evils had been known to exist among those who 
practiced Dentistry, which had become so firmly fixed, as to require 
radical rooting-out from their fastnesses. Perhaps the most shameful 
of these evils was the improper distribution of professional powers, 
without responsibility, among those who had no professional know- 
ledge, and consequently no professional reputation to protect. Thus 
druggists, grocers, and even watchmakers and goldsmiths, if we are 
to believe rumor, had connected with their other duties the practice 
of Dentistry. The title ** Surgeon Dentist," so dear to the heart and 
eyes of every London Dentist, was maliciously stolen and flaunted 
in their astonished faces by the must unmitigated quacks. This 
could not go on; and after vain attempts to crush the difficulty single- 
handed, the Profession formed themselves into a Hydra-headed 
Dental monster, to do battle for the sake of the cause. On the 22d 
September, 1856, a meeting of Dentists, pursuant to call, was held 
in London, and attended by many of the most influential of the Pro- 
fession. This meeting proceeded, as such meetings usually proceed, 
to draf^ resolutions, appoint temporary officers, and preliminarily 
argue the question before them. It was then proposed, that not only 
should a society of Dentists be formed, but that immediate steps 
should be taken to create a Df.ntal College. Here was the rock 
they split on ; for although very many of the profession were in favor 
of instituting a Dental Society, there were few who were willing to 
attack the prestige of the old College of Surgeons by such action. 
It was argued in favor of the new project, and very properly, that 
the right to a Surgical Diploma from the College of Surgeons could 
only be obtained afler years of unremitting toil, and that in pursuit of 
objects utterly valueless when obtained. Of what use, said they, to 
us can be the knowledge how to amputate a man's leg ? When shall 
we probably be called upon to operate for cancer ? Is it likely that 
we shall even be sent for to attend a severe case of compound frac 
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ture of the hip joint t And to this the old cdrnterratives could an- 
swer nothing ; but by firmly holding to that steadfastness so beautiful 
in the English character, but which we, unfortunately, call stubborn- 
ness, ftiey opened a chasm between them which all thetr policy has 
not yel been able to close up Thus grew out the Odontoiogical 
Society and the ^^ College of Dentists.^ And the difference between 
them seems to have been just this : The OdontoUgical Society very 
properly relying little upon their own unaided efforts for stability — 
feeling that a spinal difficulty was rapidly becoming chronic, and 
that they were indeed weak — proposed to combine with the College 
of Surgeons, and obtain their diplomas in t^e old manner. The 
College of Dentists^ on the other hand, wished to throw aside all 
connection with that body, and, obtaining a charter, educate their 
own men for their own profession, and in their own way ; thinking a 
Dentist could but obtain his education from Dentists, and not from 
Surgeons. 

Fortunately for the progress of the profession in England, there 
were found men who were unwilling to sacrifice their independence 
and prospect of proper education and future success, to the childish 
scruples of a few uld fogies. They saw that a profession including 
so many members as our own ; — a science in which something new 
is daily being discovered, surely were entitled to their own teachers 
as well as their own exponents. Thus the Dental College came to be 
established ; and it is with pleasure that we are able to record its 
complete success thus far. Lectures are being read by the best men 
in England, Professorships are being established, and there is little 
doubt but the College of Dentists will yet become as successful, 
as creditable, and as honored an institution as the London College 
OF Surgeons. 
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[We copy the following article by permission of the Author, from 
the " American Journal of Dental Science" for January, 1858. We 
propose to pul^lish a series of similar articles from the same pen at a 
future period, and as this is an important and valuable article, we give 
it in full. — Eds.] 

D^formr'ty occasioned hy Contraction of the Arch of the Superior Max^ 
illary and Irregularity of the Teeth, successfully treated. By Di . 
W. Dalr^hple, Dentist, New-York. 

Editors of the American Juur. of Dental Science : 

Dear Sirs — ^Through the kind appreciation of Stephen Smith, M. D. 
editor of the New York Journal of Medicine, and at his solicitation 
1 was mduced to take professional charge of a case presenting many 
peculiarities with extraordinary obstacles to be overcome. I have 
had the same under treatment for something over a year with a view 
to correct a deformity arising from very great contraction of the arch 
of the upper jaw, and involving also irregularities of the teeth. As 
doubts have been expressed by some of our best surgeons as to the 
possibility of relief through dental appliances, I am induced to send 
you a history of the case and the means by which the deformity was 
remedied. 

The patient was a very interesting girl, 13 years of age, who had 
been operated' upon in infancy for double hair lip. But the operation 
had only partially relieved the deformity. A large portion of the 
alveolar process with the gums of the deciduous incisor teeth were 
removed by the operation, and at the time I saw her there was noth- 
ing \oh between the canines but two elemental portions of teeth, 
which I subsequently removed. The articulation of the teeth was 
such as to leave the remaining upper teeth in their entire circle, 
closing on the inside of the lower ones. The upper ones being firm- 
ly clasped by the teeth ef the lower jaw, and of course so acting upon 
them as constantly to increase and confirm the deformity. The su- 
perior cuspid teeth were hroughtalmost together. 

6 
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The palatine arch was so contracted that the sides on perpendicn* 
lar portions were brought in positive contact, so much so that it was 
difficult to pass a thin letter-folder into the fissure thus formed. The 
lower jaw was protruding to a very great extent — the superior ca- 
nines closing about one-fourth of an inch inside . and back of the 
lower ones. It was very evident that the action of the lower teclb 
upon the upper ones must within a short time have brought the upper 
canines and bicuspids quite together. Add to this the contraction of 
the upper lip, which was greatly shortened from being cut away and 
from having no teeth to support it — and the fact that the cartilage or 
point of the nose was drawn down, and you have a portrait of the 
case as I found it. 

Having many doubts of the practicability of any operation to over- 
come these manifold difficulties I gave but little encouragement to 
patient or friends. Yet, being confident that the only remedy must 
come from our profession, I was willing to make an attempt. My 
first object, so to speak, was to unlock the jaws, and to break up the 
constant tendency by shutting the' mouth, to increase the difficulty. — 
This was done by first preparing a firm plate for the basis ot my 
future movements, upon which was soldered studs to keep the 
jaws apart, to break up the articulation, and at the same time so ar- 
ranged as to act as inclined planes in moving the two sides of the 
upper jaw outwards or from each other whenever the jaws were 
closed. 

This fixture was placed on the lower teeth, and was worn for some 
weeks, but not making any considerable progress, I was induced, in 
connection with it, to try the bandage described by Dr. A. VVestcott.* 
This was worn only during the night, as then the muscles being in 
a relaxed state, and nn voluntary resistance to its action would be ex- 
erted by the patient, the efifect was doubtless nearly as great as if 
worn during the/ whole twenty-four hours. 

With the view of accomplishing the same end — that of spreading 
the jaws laterally, I also used a bar of wood reaching from one canine 
tooth to the other, and of such length as to press firmly upon them. — 
This was supported in its place by a plate that was swaged to fit 
accurately to the palatine portions of the upper jaw, and about the 
necks of the teeth. To this was soldered two loops through which 
*See Am. Jonr. Dental Science, vol. 5, IS'o. 2, page 147. 
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was passed the bar or brace. These were renewed and lengthened 
from day to day, and were of the greatest service in producing the 
desired effect. I beg leave here to say, that in all cases where bars or 
braces are to be employed for similar purposes, I regard wood by far 
the best material. This is more agreeable to the sense of taste — less 
unpleasant in its pressure upon the tooth — is more easily adjusted and 
retains its position far better than any metallic substance. I would 
here take occasion to speak of the very ingenuous " little jack screw," 
of Dr. Dwinelle, a most effectual apparatus in many cases, yet in 
the present I was wholly unable to use it, owin« to excessive galvan- 
ic irritation. This, however, may be in part owing to the manner in 
which I applied the fixture, as Dr. D. informs me that he has applied 
these fixtures in precisely similar cases, without the least galvanic 
irritation. Indeed, I believe he claims for the lifting screws, that, 
notwithstanding they are constructed of steel, while they are loaded 
with zinc the latent galvanic action thus involved forbids their rusting 
or coQsequent irritation. The combined operation of the inclined 
planes, bandage and wooden bars had the effect within four or five 
months, to spread the jaws sufficiently to bring the upper bicuspid and 
molars of this jaw to fairly antagonize with the corresponding ones of 
the lower jaw, and also to greatly diminish the protrusion of the 
skin. While this was advancing, I was constantly bringing forward 
the teeth of the upper jaw by the use of wooden wedges. Commenc- 
ing with the canine teeth, which were thus moved about one-eighth 
of an inch. The teeth thus brought forward were kept in their places 
by soldering upon the plate, (which had now to be re-swaged to fit 
the present state of the mouth,) collars or clasps. After having se- 
cured the canines in their new position, tho next or first bicuspids 
were treated in the same way, so as to bring them in contact with 
the cuspidati. The first collar or clasp was now removed and a sim- 
ilar one placed behind the bicuspid, and so on until the entire arch 
was sufficiently spread in this direction. Notwithstanding I had now 
succeeded In correcting two important features in this deformity — 
that of restoring the arch of the upper jaw to its proper form and that 
of retracting the skin, still a third difficulty remained which bid fair 
to be more formidable than either of the others, I allude to the greatly 
contracted state of the upper lip and the depression of the nose. — 
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Had this been properly attended ii in infancy, in connection with the 
operation for hair lip, it would have been comparatively an easy task. 
But at the present age of the patient, I had serious doubts about com- 
plete success. I made no attempt at restoring this portion of the de- 
formity till the operation for correcting this irregularity of the teeth 
and jaws was fully completed, and the mouth was in all respects pre- 
pared to receive a plate upon which were to be attached teeth to sup- 
ply the missing ones. 

I at first entertained the hope that this cuuld be accomplished by 
carrying the plate very high up under the lip, and by giving it proper 
thickness to overcome this contraction by continued pressure, but in 
this I was disappointed, the irritation being too great to be borne by 
the patient. I was under the necessity of resorting to the scalpel, 
and to make a pretty free separation of these contracted parts {.septum 
nasi) from the jaw to which they were firmly attached. This done, 
I had no difficulty in preparing a plate for teeth and restorer passing 
much farther upwards, which gjtve proper form to the lip, and reliev- 
ed the tension upon the point of the nose. I used for the plat^ thin 
platina, and to secure a thin and unirrifating surface in contact with 
the parts which had been cut, I returned downwards about a line in 
breadth, so as to secure a smooth rim, filling up the interspace and 
below to give it the desired shape with '* Allen's body'* or continuous 
gum. Upon introducing the piece, the tension upon it caused by the 
excessive pressure of the contracted lip a considerable inflammation. 
However it kindly healed in the course of a few days. The parts as- 
sumed in all respects a healthy condition, with each feature of a most 
unsightly deformity more perfectly corrected than I at first dared to 
hope. 



Contraelion oftht Arch of Superior Maxillary. 
Fia. I. 



if the mmith uiid articulation of the teeth. 

Fio, 2. 



Flo. 2. After the operation of expanding Ihe jaws and regulating 
the teeth was completed with artificial plate and teeth. 



Fio. 4. The appearance of the face before the operation was 
commencei]. 
Fro. 5. At the time the patient was dismissed. 
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ON THE DEVELOPMENT AND STRUCTURE OF THE 

TEETH OF MAMMIFERA. 

BY DR. ADOLPH HANNOVER, OF COPENHAGEN. 

(translated by T.WHARTON JONES, F.R.8.) 

The following is a translation in abstract of Dr. Hannover's ad- 
mirable monograph, *' Ueber die Entwickelung und den Bau des 
Saugethierzahns," recently published in the"Noya Acta Acad. Caes. 
Leopold. Nat. Cur.," Vol. xxv. Part 2 : 

In the mamniifera, the dental sac contains four distinct elementary 
structures. 

1 . The Dentine Germ — This is a soil body at tlie bottom of the 
sac, which early presents the permanent form of the crown of the 
tooth, and is, by a process which Dr. Hannover names dentificationy 
converted into the dentine, or ivory, of the tooth. 

2. The Enamel Germ. — This immediately invests the dentine 
germ, and consists of cells vertically disposed, which are at first 
soft, but afterwards converted, by the deposition of earthy matter 
into the hard columns composing the enamel. 

3. The Cement Germ. — This, the outermost of all the structures of 
the dental sac, is, by a process of true ossification, formed into the 
cement or bony substance of the teeth. 

4 Membrana Intermedia, — The cement germ is not in immediate 
connection with either the enamel or the dental, but is separated from 
them by a particular membrane, which, at the crown of the tooth, 
has attached to its inner surface the enamel cells, and consequently 
is interposed between the cement germ and the enamel ; whilst at 
the root of the tooth, where the enamel germ ceases, the membrane 
in question lies between the cement germ and the dentine germ. — 
This membrane, which Dr. Hannover names membrana intermedia, 
and to which he considers due attention has not been hitherto direct- 
ed, is found, in the fully-dereloped tooth, metamorphosed into the 
stratum intermedium. 
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Part I. — HxtroLOoicAL HitroRT or tbje DxTELoniiifT or thi 

TsBTB or Mammivsra 

I. Dentine Germ. 

In the new-born infant the dentine germ of the permanent incisor 
tooth consists of a homogeneous, reddish-yellow, semi-transparent 
substance. The edge of the dentine germ being older than the base, 
the earliest conditions are best seen the nearer the base the germ 
i% examined. 

At the base the germ consists of very small cells — dentine cells — 
deposited without any definite order in a translucent, intercellular 
substance. This being a small quantity, the cells lie closely pressed 
together, and are thus rendered partly angular. The nucleus, which 
is very little smaller than the cell itself, is rather dark, coarsely gra- 
nular, round, oval or angular. 

Whilst the cells of the dentine gern are iu this very early stage 
towards the base, their development is already much further advanced 
in the free 'dark border of the same germ. 

The first change perceptible in the cells of the free border consists 
in their elongation and arrangement in rows, one behind the other. 
This change is not perceptible in the cell membrane, on account of 
its transparency, but is very distinct in the darker nucleus. The 
nuclei thus become more slender, and four to five times longer than 
before, lie, on the whole, parallel with each other, and are disposed 
perpendicularly at the border of the germ. From the ends of the 
elongated nuclei there are fine prolongations, which appear light or 
dark according to the change in the illumination. Dr. Hannover has 
not been able to determine whether these be prolongations of the 
nucleus, or cell itself, but from analogy thmks the latter more likely. 
The prolongation of the posterior end of one cell coalesces with the 
anterior prolongation of another ; and in this coalescence of the pro- 
longations and processes, the tubes of the dentine^ together with their 
ramifications, originate. 

When the nucleus is at last fully drawn out in its length, the 
distinction between it and its prolongations no longer exists. The 
nucleus forms the lumen and the contents of the permanent dentine 
tube, the walls of which, on the contrary, are formed of the cell 
membrane and cell contents. 
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When the tubes have been thus formed, they become hardened bj 
the deposition of earthy matter. This process, which Dr. Hannover 
names dentificalion, takes place very soon after the fir^t appearance 
of the germ, and commences in the oldest part or the free border of 
the germ, so that the cell series in the border may be found dentified, 
whilst the back-lvinof layer ib still in a soft state. 

Dentification, or the deposit of earthy matter takes place first 
around tbe lumen of the dentine tubes, later in their walls, and in the 
intercellular substance. 

It i^ to be noted that the lumen of tbe tube is very often looked 
upon as the tube itself, whilst the walls of the tube have been alto- 
gether overlooked, or mistaken for interspaces between the tubes. 

The contents of the tubes are, in the fresh state, limpid like water, 
fluid, and of the same nature as in the still soft prolongations of the 
cells ; yet, in all probability, impregnated with earthy salts quite as 
early as the walls of the tubes. 

Contemporaneously with the dentification of the tubes proceeds the 
solidification of the transparent intercellular substance. It appears 
in this state structureless and clear, but somewhat darker than the 
walls of the dentine tubes. In the hardened state it merits the name 
of intercellular substance. 

From the preceding demonstration, it is seen that the dentine tubes 
have their origin immediately in the coalescence of the dentine cells ; 
and that there is nothing like a secretion of dentine by the germ. 
This being the case, the ground for the admission of a particular 
memhrana pne-formativa is taken away. 

2. Cement Germ. 

Although trie enamel attains its full development earlier than the 
cement, Hannover has found it more convenient to give the descrip- 
tion of the cement germ before that of the enamel germ. 

The nature of the cement germ has been mistaken by many of tbe 
most recent observers, because they hare incorrectly attributed to it 
a part in the formation of the enamel. The cement germ has nothing 
to do with tbe formation of the enamel, and is, indeed, wholly sepa- 
rated from it by a particular membrane — that called by Hannover 
memhrana intermedia, 

The formation of the cement or bony part of the tooth takes place 
throngh the cement germ, in a manner peculiar and hitherto unknown. 
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Whilst the dentine tubes are immediately developed from the dentine 
cells, the cement, on the contrary, attains its permanent form only by 
a three-fold process. la the first stage of development, the primordial 
cells, of which the cement germ consists, change completely into 
Sbres ; in the second stage, true cartilage cells form in the now fibrous 
primordial germ ; the third stage is that of ossification. 

For the investigation of the earliest condition of the cement germ 
Hannover has found the cement germ of the permanet incisor of the 
new-born infant likewise the best adapted. The cement germ sur- 
rounds, like a cap, the dentine germ on all sides, with the exception 
of the base. From the dentine germ, however, the cement germ is 
everywhere separated — first, by the membrane intermedia, and second, 
bv ihe enamel cells of the crown. 

In the earliest period the cement germ is a limpid or slightly red- 
dish flnid. The only solid bodies which occur in this substance are 
the primordial cells. After the cement germ has attained a slightly 
gelatinous consistence, the cell-membrane of the primordial cells shoot 
out on all sides numerous prolongations, so that the cells become 
branched or stellate. From the prolongations are given off finer 
branches. At last the branches of several cells meet each other and 
inosculate. 

The cell membrane, which, as well as the ramifications, is very 
pale and delicate, is expended in the formation of the increasing 
number of prolongations ; so that the appearance is presented as if 
the latter proceeded from the nuclei. The nuclei, however, during 
the changes of the cell, remain unaltered. Afler the still isolated 
primordial cells have become stellate, the previously gelatinous germ 
begins to become more consistent, and a fine, transparent, and struc- 
tureless intercellular substance is seen, in which the stellate cells are 
deposited. 

The primordial germ now approaches its last stage ; the prolonga- 
tions of the cell membrane have become so long and fine as to be 
actual fibres. The primordial germ forms a semi-transparent homo- 
geneous, viscid tissue, in which there are bundles of fibres, very fine 
and smooth. The fibres run ^)arallel, seldom irregularly or inter- 
crossing, and do not ramify. On the individual fibres are long, fine 
fusiform nuclei,, evidently the remains of those nuclei found in the 
primordial cells, which were at first round and afterwards stellate and 
ramified. 7 * 
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Hereupon clouses the primordial stage of the cement germ. From 

being a fluid, limpid mass, the germ acquires a gelatinous consistence 

and color, and is at last changed into a fibrous cartilage ; for in the 

fibrous substance at last formed in the primordial germ there appear 

cartilage cells. Hannover has observed distinct cartilage cells in 

the back teeth of new-born infants, or infants some months old ; but 

in human teeth the further development of tbe cement germ, at least 

around the crown of the tooth, is arrested, and the fibro-cartilage is 

not converted into true cartilage and bone, as in animals For the 

study, therefore, of the second stage, which comprises the appearance 

of cartilage cells, Dr. Hannover takes the tooth of the new-born foal. 

The cartilage cells appear isolated in the fibrous primordial mass, 

and without connection with it. They are of different sizes, round 

or slightly oval, have coarsely-granulous contents — or rather coarsely, 

granular nucleus — but no distinct nucleolus. As they increase in 

number, which they do first towards the membrane inlermedia, tbe 

fibrous structure ef the substance disappears, and it becomes more 

uniform. 

Endogenous development, the presence of two cells in one inother- 
. cell, or of several nuclei in the same cell, Dr. Hannover has not 
observed. Dr. Hannover remarks, in a note, that what are usually 
called cartilage cells he does not consider cells, but only nuclei. 
Complete cartilage cells, he says, occur rarely ; most frequently they 
are met with in enchondrona. Nevertheless, to avoid confusion Dr. 
Hannover continues to use the name cartilaginous cells. 

The transition of fibro-cartilage into bone, in the third stage of 
development of the cement, commences soon after the appearance of 
the cartilage cells. 

The ossification of the cement begins with an earthy deposition in 
tho intercellular substance. This takes place partly in the form of a 
closely-granular crumbly mass, partly in the form of shorter or longer 
fine fragments, arranged in definite directions. The fragments are, 
however, perhaps only fragments of branches of bone — corpuscles 
which lie in another place, and have been cut through in making the 
section for examination. 

As the earthy deposition increases, the cartilage cells (n^iclei) are 
passed together, and become small and angular. Pointed prolonga- 
tions shoot from them, being the first beginnings of the future branches 
of th« bone-corpuscles. 
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The bone-corpuacld is not a cavity in which can be distinguished 
a surrounding membrane and proper contents. It is, on the contrary, 
a sohd body arising from the conversion or metamorphosis ef the 
gelatinous fine substance of the cartilage cell. 

The Haversian canals make their appearance in the primordial 
germ as soon as the formation of the ' cartilage cells begins, or, per- 
haps, somewhat later. 

The walls of the Haversian canals ossify at the same time with 
the ossification of the rest of the intercellular substance. 



Enamel Germ. 

The investigation of the development of the enamel is also most 
conveniently made on the teeth of new-born infants. 

When the dental sac is open under water, without tearing the 
membrana intermedia, the cement germ escapes like a fine cloud in 
the water ; but if the membrana intermedia is at the same time 
opened, the cloud is mixed with the enamel cells, or earliest ele- 
ments of the enamel. These cells are usually united into a sort 
of membrane. 

The enamel germ consists throughout of cells. There is no 
ioter-celiular substance. In its earliest stage, e. g., in the first 
permanent back tooth of the new-born infant, the cells are found 
still isolated. 

The isolated enamel cells are usually round, seldom oval — 
somewhat smaller than the primordial cells of the cement germ, 
bat much more coarsely granular, and darker. They also appear 
softer. The nucleus is small, round, oval or angular; has a sharp 
linear contour, and a peculiar glance. One or two punctiforn 
nucleoli are commonly visible. Twe cells, enclosed in a mother 
cell, are sometimes seen ; and the occurrence of two nuclei in the 
same cell is likewise not uncommon. 

The first change which the enamel cells undergo, afler being at 
drst isolated and round, consists in their becoming closely aggre- 
gated together, and assuming an angular form, so that, in their 
membraniform union, they present almost the appearance of a tes- 
sellated epithelium. Tbe cellsHie pressed together, but each indi- 
vidual cell maintains its independence, without coalescing with its 

neighbors ; so that their boundary contour-line is always visible. 
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The membraniform expansion of the enamel cells is at first very 
soft and thin, but afterwards becomes firmer, so that it may be se- 
parated under water in small flakes from the membrana intermedia, 
or from the dentine germ. 

The cells, on account of the complete want of intercellular sub- 
stance, being continually pressed against each other, their angular 
form is changed into that of longish rectangular, the ends of which 
are abruptly cut off or rounded. One end is thicker than the other, 
or one end is pointed — a disposition which becomes more marked 
in a subsequent stage. In the middle of the rectangulum is the 
nucleus. 

These elongated rectangular culls are, for the most part, dis- 
posed vertically between the membrana intermedia and the dentine 
germ. They adhere more firmly to the membrane intermedia ; and 
to the end corresponding to this membrane their nucleus is nearer 
than to the end next the dentine germ. 

The cells are continually growing. The end fixed to the dentine 
germ increases in length, whilst the nucleus end always remains 
nearest the membrana intermedia. 

Even at an early period of the development, the enamel cells 
are, at the end nearest the dentine germ, pointed, or even drawn out 
into a filament ; or, as the late Mr. Nasmyth described it, '* furnished 
at one extremity with a delicate prolongation.'' 

The origin of this filament is unknown to Dr. Hannover. It 
usually appears as a continuation of the ceU, and the longer the 
filament the more slender the cell itself; but, on the other hand, 
it is to be observed that the contour of the filament is sharp, and does 
n(»t appear to be formed of the cell-membrane, the contour of which 
is soft-looking. 

After the cells have obtained a certain length by continued growth 
of the end next the dentine germ, their development passes into the 
last stage, that of calcification. The deposition of earthy matter into 
the cells takes place first in the ends next the dentine, and then 
spreads in the direction towards the membrana intermedia. Even 
when one part of the cell is calcified, the remaining part is still 
soft, and always recognisable by the nucleus at the end next the 
membrana intermedia. The nucleated end is the last to become 
calcified. 
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As there is every reason to admit that the sarae individual enamel 
cells extend from the dentine germ to the memhrana intermedia^ it 
follows that the enamel cells are the longest cells in the human 
body, their length corresponding to the thickness of the completely- 
formed enamel. 

As the enamel cells become calcified, they assume the form of six- 
sided columns, and most p.obably they assume this form even some 
lime before catcitication. 

It has been above stated that the enamel cells are disposed verti- 
cally, but this is not exactly the case always, for there are parts of 
the enamel in which the cells form a more or less sharp angle with 
the membrana intermedia and the dentine germ. Moreover, the 
culumns are not always straight, but very often undulating, and some- 
times tbey even cross each other. 

4. Membrana Intermedia. 

This is a fine thin membrane, which must not be confounded 
with the membraniform expansion of the enamel cells, and which 
lies on the inside of the cement germ, between this and the ce- 
ment cells. 

It consists of a homogeneous substance, in which numerous small 
^ound or oval, angular or pointed nuclei, without distinct nucleoli, are 
eo)bedded. The boundary towards the cement germ is sharp and 
linear, and the cells of the cement germ lie compressed on it. The 
boundary towards the enamel cells which sit on the opposite sur- 
face, is likewise sharp. The enamel cells admit of being easily 
detached from the inner surface of the membrana intermedia ; 
whilst, on the contrary, it is not without difficulty that the mem- 
brana intermedia can be separated from the cement germ. 

The membrana intermedia does not belong exclusively to the 
crown or the enamel, but is continued on the root where it sepa- 
rates the dentine from the cement ; thus lying, as in the crown, 
on the inside of the cement. Dr. Hannover has, however, not been 
able to isolate it here, because immediately on the formation of the 
outermost stratum of dentine, it forms an adhesion with it, and can 
only be recognised in the fully-formed tooth as the stratum inter- 
medium. 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON THE ORDER OF 8UC0ESSI0N IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OP THE DENTAL ELEMENTS IN THE MAMMIFERA. 

According to the view that the development of the teeth begins 
with the formation of papillS' at the bottom of primitive grooves in 
the jaws — grooves at first open, but which afterwards close and be- 
come subdivided by transverse partitions — according to this view, 
the papilla is the future dentine germ ; the cement germ is formed in 
the follicular stage of development, after the previously open papilla- 
cavity has closed, by deposition of a granular substance. The for- 
mation of the cement germ takes place, therefore, subsequently to 
that of the dentine germ. 

If we view the enamel cells as a continuation of the epithelium of 
the mucous membrane of the mouth, and of the dental groove, the 
foundation of the enamel must exist before the formation of the 
cement germ ; and this would argue that the formation of ihe 
enamel is independent of the cement germ, or the previously so- 
called enamel organ. 

Although, however, the order of succession in the development of 
these three dentalTsubstanccs appears to be as stated, it is not a uni- 
formly progressive one ; and there are periods when the develop- 
ment of the one substance appears to anticipate that of the other. 
The dentine germ is found at first as a solid body at the bottom of 
the dental groove and of the dental sac. The point, or free border, 
appears earliest, is composed of cells at first isolated, but which sub- 
sequently elongate), meet each other, and coalesce into long rows ; 
lastly, the dentification of the tubes commences also at the point, 
and this takes place before any one of the other substances has at- 
tained its permanent form. 

The resemblance of the enamel cells to ajessellated epithelium is 
unmistakable ; and in so far a» the epithelium of the dental groove 
exists before the papilla, it may be asserted that the enamel is the 
first formed substance of the tooth. ^Nevertheless, the cells in ques- 
tion first acquire the character of enamel cells only after the papilla 
has sprung forth. It is here also the point of the papilla on which 
the enamel cells, after having acquired the elongated form, first ar- 
range themselves beside ^each other, and ^become united into a l^ue 
membrane, the peripheral part of which is always found in a less ad- 
vanced stage. Likewise the calcification of the individual cells com- 
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mences first on the point or the free border of the dentine germ. The 
end towards the dentine germ calcifies first, and is supported only on 
the dentified dentine germ ; whilst the root end of the ceil, which 
contains the nucleus, is in close union with the membrana intermedia. 
With the calcification of this^end the formation of the whole enamel 
is completed. 

Dr. Hannover has not yet satisfactorily traced the first formation 
of the membrane intermedia. 

The cement germ arises from the primordial geim, which is at first 
fluid, subsequently gelatinous, then converted into fibro-cartilago, and 
lastly ossified. In its development it is always behind the other den- 
tal substances The ossification commences first in the part lying 
next the membrane intermedia, but the ossification can only commence 
at the period when the enamel cells are completely calcified, and the 
enamel has acquired its permanent thickness. The slower and later 
growth of the cement germ is easily observed. 

In man, the crowns of the teeth are covered by a cement germ, 
but it never ossifies there. In ruminants — the elephant, &c. — ^the 
crowns are covered with a strong development of cement, both around 
the circumference generally aud down between the pointed parts. 
The difi*erence is owing to this, that in man the crown, by its growth, 
pushes through the cement germ in cutting the gum, and a stop is put 
to the further development of cement. It is thus also that we find in 
the ruminants and horse, in teeth which have just cut the gum, large 
openings in the middle of the cement, which are owing to the arrested 
ossification of the cement germ, occasioned by the protrusion of the 
crown through the gum. 

When the formation of the enamel is completed aud the root com- 
mences to form, the dentine germ is very closely surrounded by a fine 
membrane, which consists of the condensed remains of the membrana 
intermedia and cement germ, and contains small nuclei and fibres 
closely pressed together, the latter belonging to the cement germ. 
Cartilage corpuscles Dr. Hannover has not observed in it — at least, 
not in the upper part of the root of the human incisor. 

All the dental substances increase in hardness during their growth, 
which is probably occasioned partly by the loss in . water, partly by 
the stronger pressing together of the elementary parts. 
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Part IL — Histology or the Teeth of the Mahhifera. 

1. Dentine. 

The dentine forms the largest portion of the tooth, is non-vascular, 
white, semi-transparent, and immediate in hardness between the 
cement and the enamel. It is composed of thick-walled tubes, im- 
bedded in an intertubular substance. 

The walls of the dentine tubes are very thick in proportiun to their 
lumen ; they cannot, however, always be distinguished, because they 
usually coalesce with the intertubular substance. Tho thicknesst 
varies in different animals : i:i the horse they are very thick ; thinner 
in oxen and in man. The greater apparent fineness of the tubes 
towards the periphery of the tooth, depends on the narrowness of the 
lumen, not on a greater thinness of the walls of the tubes themselves. 

The contents of the tubes are, in the fresh state, composed of a 
transparent fluid, with calcareous matter in solution ; in dry teeth — 
such as are commonly made use of for making sections — the tubes 
appear empty, the lumen is seen, even in fino tubes, bounded on either 
side by a dark line. The lumen itself is clear, and the clearness 
increases on the addition of a fluid, without, however, being accom- 
panied by a disengagement of air globules. The same tube may be 
at one place empty, at another filled with earthy particles. 

A circulation of nutritive fluid in the perfectly-formed dental tubes , 
such as has been supposed by Krukenberg, cannot, Dr. Hannover 
says, be admitted. 

The peripheral end of the dentine tubes calls for some detailed 
consideration. According to Dr. Hannover*s observations, the outer- 
most ends of the trunk and branches are lost in the surrounding in- 
tertubular substance, their walls coalescing with it Loops, or anas- 
tomoses, with neighboring or more distant trunks or branches, are 
only exceptionally formed. Many branches, however, sink into small 
calcareous cavities 

The admission of an anastomosis between tubes is often founded 
on the appearances presented in those cases in which the original 
globular basis of (he dentine has remained still visible, the interspaces 
and passages between the globules, in such a case, being mistaken 
for branches of dental tubes. 

Contrary to a common opinion, Dr. Hannover insists that there is 
nowhere any counection between the dentine tubes and the ramifica- 
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tions of the bone corpuscles of the cement, the dentine and cement 
being separated from each other by the stratum intermedium. 

Dr. Hannover can as little admit a communication of dentine tubes 
with the enamel. The idea of transition of dentine tubes into tubes 
between the enamel fibres, is completely opposed by the development 
of these two substances. The appearances which have been sup- 
posed to indicate a transition, Dr. Hannover thinks must have been 
in some cases owing to the sections having been oblique, so that a 
part of the dentine overlapped the edge of the enamel ; in other 
cases, the passages or strial into which the dentine tubes appeared 
to pass hcive been merely an optical expression of the regular form 
of the enamel columns. 

Earthy deposits, sometimes met with in the substance of the den- 
tine, having some resemblance to bone corpuscles, have been mis- 
taken for such, and the erroneous notion of a transition of dentine 
tabes into bone corpuscles, founded thereon. 

The intertubular substance in which the dentine tubes are embedded, 
is, a.s is known, clear, homogeneous, and structureless. 

The substance in which the lumina of the dentine tubes are 
embedded, also appears in a form which recalls to mind the develop- 
ment of the dentine tubes from round cells, and most probably does 
depend on this original form. 

This is a point not yet completely cleared up; Dr. Hannover, 
therefore expresses himself cautiously in regard to it, and speaks of 
the substance only as it has appeared to him in many cases between 
the lumina and tie dentine tubes. In man. Dr. Hannover has often 
observed it, but not nearly so distinctly as in the ox, the horse, and 
most cetaceans. In the ox, for example. Dr. Hannover, found near the 
enamel, a globular structure in which the individual globules were 
separated by very clear psssages from each other. By the anasto- 
mosis of the passages, there was produced a retiform appearance, 
which has erroneously given origin to the admission of a retiform 
• anastomosis between the ramifications of the dentine tubes : the pro- 
per ramifications ran past these pasages without forming any junction 
with them. 

The globular structure consisted of round or oval bodies, from the 
size of a human blood-corpuscle to that of a frog*s ; sometimes, when 
the bodies were pressed against each other, they were angular. Their 

8 
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substance was somewhat more granular and less transparent than 
the rest of the dentine. On and between the globules were shapeless 
earthy masses, similar to those above noticed. They lay partly close 
to the boundary of the enamel, partly at some distance from it, and 
had a deceptive resemblance to bone corpuscles, for which they have 
been mistaken by those observers who admit a transition of the rami- 
fications of the dentine tubes into bone corpuscles. 

The innermost part of the tooth, or that part of the germ which is 
latest of dentifyiog, presents in most animals indications of imperfect 
development Very generally it consists of an irregular aggregation, 
of imperfectly formed dentine tubes. This is the case in almost all 
teeth, and the difference from the rest of the dentine is perceptible even 
to the naked eye, on account of the greater transparency of the parts. 
The lumina of the tubes are seen in a structureless, clear mass, 
frequently in branches irregularly winding or suddenly interrupted, in 
fragments of different length and form, diverging in their direction, 
however, usually from within outwards. Their thickness does not 
appear, on the whole, changed ; the branches, on the contrary, which 
are sonietimes absent, are in other cases very numerous, and finer 
than elsewhere. Dr. Hannover has found it in man, the dog, the 
bear, sow, horse, &c., in which the fragments frequently form large 
loops. Oflen the inner transparent part, in which these irregular 
ubes occur, is sharply defined from the rest of the dentine, and 
orms a centre of greater or less extent,. outside which the regularly- 
arranged dentine tubes begin; for example, in the sow, horse, ox, &c. 
In the otherwise uniform clear mass fn the axis of the tooth, the globu. 
lar form of the intertubular substance may also, in rarer cases, be 
recognised, as in the dugong. In other instances, there is a total 
absence ef dentine tubes in the innermost part of the dentine, and the 
dentified germ consists in the middle of only a uniform clear mass. — 

( To be continued in next number.) — £ds. 
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EDITORIALS AND CUTTINGS. 

We understand that a report is being circulated that the Dental 
Journal is on the point of publishing its own obituary notice. We 
assure our alarmed friends, that we hope to outlive the most of them, 
and that at present we are in an excessively flourishing, not to say 
lively, condition, in the present number it will be observed that we 
have changed our type to a smaller size, and thus not only improved 
the appearance of the Journal, but also have presented an increase 
of matter equal to one-half our former size. Having thus altered our 
appearance, we have considered it advisable to commence the new 
year under the title of vol. ii. no. i. 

Of course our subscribers will be supplied with the January and 
April numbers. 

And while talking about ourselves, we would respectfully ask of 
the profession to assist us in the carrying forth of our undertaking. 
To the Dentists of New York, we would especially appeal, begging 
them to use their influence and their personal efforts to support, what 
we intend to make an independent, straightforward, intelligent 
Journal. Surely, New York is rich enough in the profession, to sup- 
port one local Journal ; and we do hope that this appeal will not have 
been made in vain, but that every New York Dentist will not only 
subscribe himself, but will induce his friends to subscribe. Sub' 
scribe early — Pay promptly ^ and aid cheeringly, — Eds. 



The death of Dr. Elisha Townsend, of Philadelphia, will be felt 
by the whole profession, as a severe and irreparable loss. An intel- 
ligent and scientific man ; an honorable and kind-hearted gentleman ; 
he had made himself many friends, both in this country and abroad. 
The obituary notices which have appeared in various parts of the 
country, teem with expressions of regard and admiration of his many 
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good qualities. At a meeting of the Faculty of the Fenn. College 
of Dental Surgery, held Oct. 19th, 1858, resolutions were passed 
honorable to bis memory, and creditable to those by whom they were 
offered. May he sleep in peace. — Eoa. 



Dr. John Snow, an eminent Physician, well known for his re- 
searches concerning chloroform and other aniestbeticB, and the dis- 
coverer of Amyline, died of Appolesy on th? 1 6th of June, last. 



We are sorry to learn from Dr. B. W. Franklin, that in the late 
disastrous conflagration of the New York Crystal Palace, he unfor- 
tunately lost seventeen cases of teeth, of exquisite workmanship; 
being manufactured in the highest style of art, to exhibit all the late 
improvements . 



We would draw the attention of the profession to the articles in this 
number by Drs. Franklin and Crowell, as being deserving of special 
notice. 



WELDING PLATINA SCRAPS. 

It is not generally known in the profession, that Platins scraps 

can be welded to answer all practical purposes for dental use. Dr. 

Franklin lately exhibited to us the operation of welding small scraps, 

--■' it is BO simple that we can only wonder that it is not usually 

. Much material has, doubtless, been lost to manufacturers for 

, of the little ingenuity required. In welding Platina it is neces- 

that the scraps should be clean, free from all alloy or impurity ; 

1 should be gathered together, and inclosed in a platina pan turned 

I hold them, and to which they are to be welded. They are then 

I exposed to a white heat in the muffle of a common tooth fur- 

, and as fast as heated should be placed upon an anvil and struck 
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8faaq)]y a few blows, and the eperntion repeated, doubling and welding 
until they become a solid mass. Where it is desirable to weld small 
quantities of an ounce or less, it can be done in the flame of a common 
self-acting blow-pipe, by placing the Platina between the flame and 
a piece of charcoal, the latter serring as a reflector to intensify the 
beat. We would certainly advise all dentists to try this experiment, 
and thus economize their Platina. 



ANAESTHESIA BY COMPRESSION. 

M. Jacowski, a practitioner of Paris, has revived the practice of 
compression as a means of preventing pain ; and in several instances 
an entirely painless extraction of teeth has been effected. The com- 
pressor he employs consists of two pads, connected by a steel spring, 
very much like a hernial truss. The spring is passed behind the 
head, and the pads are applied either within the meatus anditorius on 
each side, or behind the ranii of the jaw in front of the ears. — Med. 
Times and Gazette, from Medical News and Library. 



NEW ANiESTHETIC AGENT— ACETONE 

We translate from the last number of Brown-Sdquard's Journal of 
Physiology a brief account of a new anaesthetic agent, discovered by 
M. B^champ. The experiments which have been made appear to 
show that it is a discovery of great importance ; and these observa- 
tions, if confirmed, will place the newly-discovered agent in advance 
of any anaesthetic now known. The following is the account from 
the French journal : M. B^champ communicated to the Section some 
experiments which he had made in his laboratory, in the presence of 
several pupils, upon a new anaesthetic agent — Acetone. This sub- 
stance is much less disagreeable to breathe than amylene, its action 
is more rapid but less persistent. It acts upon rabbits al^er thirty 
seconds ; and the insensibility is such that one can mutilate the 
animal in any manner without pain. It is worthy of remark, that the 
prolonged inhalation of this agent had no fatal action on the rabbits. 
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We have on our table the •' Dental Register of the West" Dec. 
1858 — •' Dental Reporter ," Nov. 1858 — " Dental News Letter," Janu- 
ary, 1859 — " American Dental Review,^ Nov. 1858-— and a new 
dental periodical, the Cincinnati " Dental Lamp," which we hope 
may shine luminousiy through many volumes. — Eds. 

We would announce to the profession, that the proprietor of this 
Journal, having relinquished his practice, is now upon a tour of ob- 
servation among our professional friend;s of the South and West, 
where his hospitable reception has charmed him to a long stay. His 
hairbreadth 'scapes by flood and Jire (especially fire), might fill a 
volume ; but as the only volume he desires to fill at present is the 
subscription-book, we presame that this exciting narrative will remain 
unwritten. On his return he will probably extend his visit over seas, 
and see what is being done in those distant regions. 



We give the following as the only specimen of true Odontalogical 
Poesie we have seen since Burns : 

" Ye that have poor, aehing teeth. 
Fretted, worried 'most to death, 
Come and try the Doetor*8 skill — 
He can either draw or fill." 

The above I found upon the slate at my door, and it tells its own 
story. It draws a strong picture of the many who are suffering, and 
throws in a bright spark of consolation, that relief may be had in some 
shape. — Dental. 



MISS. V. A. OF DENTAL SURGEONS. 

Subjects of Discussion at the next Annual Meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Association of Dental Surgeons, to take place February 
23d, 1859:' 

1. Treatment of inflamed or sensitive dentines. 

2. Mechanical dentistry. 

3.. Treatment of dental periostitis, and alveolar abscesses. 
4. To what extent are atmospheric plates applicable to partial sets 
of teeth. 
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5. Aniestbetic agents, use of, in the extraction of teeth. 

6. Irregularities of teeth, how corrected. 

7. Filling teeth. 

8. Best means to secure a good denture. 

J. P. Ulrey. 

H. A. Smith. 

C. N. Woodward. 



The Ohio Dental College Association meets on the third Monday 
of February. 1859. 



The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Michigan Dental Association 
takes place at Detroit, January 11th. 



We have a Report of the late Meeting at Indianapolis on the way 
to us, but it will, we fear, be too late for this number. — £ds. 



REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The Executive Committee appointed at the last " American Dental 
Convention" would respectfully report the following as the order of 
business for the next Convention, which is to meet at Niagara Falls 
on^the first Tuesday in August, 1859, at 10 o'clock, A. M. : 

1 . Reading and Correcting Report of last Meeting. 

2. Treasurer's Report. 

3. Reports of Committees. 

4. Election of Officers. 

5. The Retiring President's Address. 

6. Installation of Officers. 

7. Appointing Committees. 



DISCUSSIONS. 

1 . When and under what circumstances should teeth be extracted, 
to secure a correct development of the permanent teeth. 

2. Mechanical appliances, and forces to correct irregularities of 
the teeth. 

3. Under what circumstances, and in what manner, should teeth 
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be filed, to removf^ superficial decay or preparatory to filling, to leave 
them the most secure from future decay. 

4. Filling Teeth. 

5. Mechanical Dentistry. 

6.' Treatment of Diseases of the Antrum. 

7. Professional Intercourse. 

8. Miscellaneous. 

The reading of original Essays on the vai'ious topics under discus- 
sion, will be first in order under their appropriate heads. 

The committee would respectfully suggest to all who expect to be 
present the benefit as well as the propriety of preparing notes (to be 
read before the convention) of their ex[>erience and observation on 
the various subjects named for discussion. Let the notes be care- 
fully prepared — short and to the point. — In this way a large amount 
of valuable information may be on record for the benefit of the pro- 
fession at large. 

W. W. Allport. 

M. E. Wright. 
W. D. Stone. 
Frank Fuller. 
A. M. Leslie. 



It is strange that with the constantly recurring cases of mortality 
from the effects of Chloroform as an anaesthetic agent, dentists do not 
learn wisdom nnd abandon it altogether, in favor of some of the later 
and more harmless discoveries ; or else use it with more caution. 
We give below two new cases of death from this cause. — Eds. 

Death From Chloroform. — A young woman died at Epsom, 
under chloroform, at the house of Mr. Keeling, a dentist, whe prac- 
tises extensively in this and the neighboring counties. Tho facts of 
the case are as follows, and strictly in accordance with the evidence 
given at the inquest : — The deceased, a remarkably tall, fine young 
woman of two-and-twenty, lived as a servant with Dr. Barrett, a phy- 
sician residing in the adjoining parish of Ewell. She held a very 
high place in the esteem both of the doctor and of his lady, being 
more of a companion to the latter than a dependent. For some time 
past the deceased had suffered from toothache, and having witnessed 
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the successful use of chloroform, administered by Mr. Keeling, in the 
case of her mistress and in that of two sons of Dr. Barrett, children 
of ten and twelve years of age, she wished to avail herself of the 
same means. She consulted Dr. Barrett, and from that gentleman's 
personal knowledge of the state of uninterrupted health enjoyed by 
the deceased for the last seven years, he, without the slightest hesi- 
tation or misgiving, wrote an authority for the extraction of the 
offending tooth with the aid of chloroform, not suspecting the slight- 
est risk from its use. Deceased took this paper, and accompanied 
hj her mistress, walked to Epsom to the establishment of Mr. Keel- 
ing, who proceeded to operate as requested. It appears from the 
evidence at the inquest held on Saturday, that Mr. Keeling desired 
merely to deaden the nervous sensibility of his patient — not to pro- 
duce unconsciousness. The quantity of chloroform administered was 
sccordingly very small, but its effects were most unexpected and dis- 
ressing. She inhaled the chloroform from the napkin she held in 
her hand for a brief time, and on being asked if she was ready, re- 
plied " not yet," again sniffed at the napkin, and then said " now." 
The tooth was almost instantaneously extracted, a slight movement of 
the jaw followed, when deceased appeared to faint, and, notwith- 
standing the use of powerful restoratives, promptly and continually 
aplied, she never rallied. Messengers were despatched all over the 
town for medical assistance, and to Dr. Barrett himself. This gentle- 
man was fortunately going to Epsom, and was met by the messenger, 
who informed him of the danger of his servant. He hastened on- 
waid, and on arriving at Mr. Keeling's found life utterly extinct. 
Other assistance speedily arrived, but, of course, it was useless. The 
distress of the misrtess of the deceased, who witnessed this awfully 
sudden departure of one whom she greatly valued, was as poignant as 
it was unavaihng. Mr. Keeling's nerve never once forsook him 
throughout this most trying scene^ and the whole of the evidence went 
to show that no blame could or should attach either to the mode of ad- 
ministration of tJhe chloroform or the promptness and fitness of the 
means taken to combat its distressing results, although, unhappily, 
unavailing. The jury found a verdict of '^ Accidental death," acquitted 
Mr. Keeling of the slightest blame, but desired to recommend the 
cautious use of chloroform in trifling operations in future. 
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Another Death from Chloroform. — An inquest was held at 
the Red Lion, Heathcote, near Towchester, on William Rush, aged 
eleren, who had received an injury of the foot some weeks ago, which 
has resulted in a considerable shortening of the great toe and enlarge- 
ment of the corresponding joint. Mr. Watkins was then requested to 
examine the foot, but in consequence of the boy's screams and resist- 
ance, and the acute pain caused by the slightest manipulation, the 
examination was not satisfactory. As it was absolutely necessary 
to decide whether the case was one of dislocation or diseased joint, 
Mr. Watkins proposed another examination under the influence of 
chloroform, to which no objection was offered. Two or three at- 
tempts fitiied, but finally the boy consented to inhale chloroform. 
After somri six or eight inspirations the desired condition appeared tu 
be produced ; the pulse had not indicated the slightest disturbance of 
the circulation. Mr. Watkins giving the handkerchief into the mother's 
hand, was again taking the foot, when the patient made two short 
stentorian inspirations. The chloroform was at once discontinued, but 
the pulse fell at once, and after a few hurried and faeble beats ceased 
to be perceptible at the wrist ; every possible means of recovery was 
resorted to, but the boy died. The jury, after a short consultation, 
found " That the deceased came by his death from the effects of 
chloroform administered by Mr. E. F. Watkins, for the purpose of 
producing insensibility to pain." Mr. Watkins said he was under 
the impression that the use of a cotton handkerchief on this occasion, 
of much stouter texture than the silk, cambric, or lawn handkerchiefs 
which he had most frequently used, might possibly have prevented 
the due admixture of atmospheric air with the vapor, and thus the 
chloroform might have entered the air-passages in a moie concen- 
trated form than that which was considered perfectly safe, viz,, 5 per 
cent. ; and this opinion derives some weight from the report of the 
fetal case at Epsom, in which the chloroform is said to have been 
put on a '• napkin." — News of the World. 
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GiNTLBMEN — At the commencemeni oi tuo <ao« •» , 

entered for the first time upon the discharge of my duties in this 
institution, I felt as a stranger uncertain of the disposition of the 
class towards me, and very diffident of my ability to meet' their 
expectations. Their uniform courtesy, howeyer, soon dispelled all 
feeling of distrust. From the experience of a winter I have learned 
to rely upon the generous nature of the student, and I rejoice to say 
that I meet the present class with entire confidence of mutual good 
will. 

The pleasure I feel in greeting you is, however, mingled with 
emotions of sorrow at the absence of one who on the occasion alluded 
to sat within our midst ; one who had been instrumental in a great 
degree in establishing this school, and by his reputaion as an opera- 
tor, and his ability as a teacher, added much to its character and 
usefulness. I allude to our lamented friend and eminent colleague 
Professor Townsend ; who, after a long-continued illness, that was 
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borne with a mild and cheerful fortitude, agreeable to the placid and 
eren tenor of his whole life, was at la^t released from his bed of 
sufTering by death, on Wednesday, October 13th, 1858. 

In obedience to the dictates of my feelings, I think it proper to 
mark this occasion by some attempt to give a slight sketch of 
his life in connection with the Dental profession, and to record my 
estimate of his abilities as a practitioner and teacher. 

He was born in the year 1804, in the City of Philadelphia. His 
father, still living, a hale and hearty octogenerian,* in the full eajoy- 
ment of all his faculties, is a highly respectable member of the 
religious society of friends, and was for a great number of years 
engaged in watchmaking in this city. After receiving an excellent 
English education, Elisha Townsend entered the establishment of his 
father, and became quite proficient in all that appertained to the de- 
partment. The nioety of adaptation required in the business render- 
ed it, at that time, an admirable school for training one to perform the 
delicate operations demanded in the mouth ; and there is but little 
doubt that mueh of the delicacy of manipulation, and the perfection 
in finish that characterized Dr. Townsend^s operations, was due to 
this early instruction. How long he remained in the business, and 
whether it was congenial to his health, I am unable to say. It was 
net however until 1832, when twenty-eight years of age, that he 
entered upon the practice of dentistry. His first effort was made in 
Westchester, a small town near Philadelphia. After remaining there 
a short time he returned to the city, and established himself in the 
neighborhood of the celebrated Dr. Edward Hudson, who was at that 
time the leading practitioner in Philadelphia. An acquaintance soon ' 
sprang up between them, but was unfortunately of a short duratioD, 
as Dr. Hudson died in the following year, (1833.) In speaking of 
his departed friend, Dr. Townsend invariably acknowledged bis 
obligations for the valuable advice he had obtained during their brief 
intercourse. He also frequently spoke in a very kind manner of the 
suggestions he had received, and the facilities that had been afforded 
him in his visits, by the late Daniel Neali. Dr. Townsend soon 
established an excellent reputation, and tbrc>ughout a long career ^d- * 
joyed a most enviable position in the estimation of the profession and 
the community ; for he not only obtained the entire confidence of the 

♦ Since dead. 
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latttr, but commtnded the univtrsal respect of the former. This was 
owing, in tke first place, to the soundness of his judgment, which 
was not only implicitly relied on by his patients, but sought after in 
consultatien by his fellow practitioners ; and secondly, to the high 
order of his practice, which was ever worthy of imitation ; for as an 
operator, he had no superior, and very few equals. In addition to 
these qualities, possessing the courtesy and affability of the polished 
ventleman, an equanimity seldom disturbed, a refined and cultirated 
taste in literature and art, and a nice discrimination in the shades of 
character, he was enabled to accommodate himself to the tempera- 
ments and tastes of those with whom he came in contact. These 
qualities which the Dental practitioner should invariably possess 
rendered his company at all times attractive, and won for him hosts 
of friends and admirers. 

Entering the profession when it was enveloped in an almost Cim- 
merian darkness, he enjoyed the gratification of seeing it emerge 
from its obscurity, and eventtially take rank with the other profesi^ions 
in usefulness and importance. Cherishing a constant and deep in- 
terest in the advancement of the profession, he was ever among the 
first to lend his influence in support of any movement having that 
object in view. 

Thus we find him a member at the first meeting of the American 
Society of Dental Surgeons, held in New York on the 18th of 
August, 1840, and at all H-a subsequent meetings, until its dissolution 
in 1856, taking an active and prominent part in the deliberations. — 
This was the first associated movement on the part of the profession, 
and was the commencement ol a new era, leading the way to the 
establishment of the Colleges, Societies, and Magazines now in ex- 
istence. 

At a later period when Prof. J. T. White, regarding Philadelphia 
as the great center of Medical Science in the New Worldj and im- 
pressed with the advantages that would accrue to the profession, con- 
ceired the idea of establishing a Dental College, in this city ; he re- 
ceired from the members of the Pennsylvania Association of Surgeon 
Dentists a hearty support to his movement. Of these no one was 
more zealous or active than Dr. Townsend ; and when after many 
trials and disappointments success attended the effort, — at a period 
of life when men seek that rest and relaxation from the labors of the 
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world, which it the jutt reward of duties well performed, and days 
well spent, with a self-sacrificing disposition worthy of emulation, 
he assumed the cares and responsibilities of a teacher, with the 
knowledge that his only requital would be the pleasant consciousness 
of discharging a duty that he felt he owed the profession. Sacrifices 
made under such auspices enlist his memory to the grateful consider- 
ation of every practitioner who truly loves his calling. 

The interest that Dr. Townsend always manifested in the welfare 
and advancement of the student, made him deservedly popular with 
the classes to which he lectured, and his fluency of address and 
hearty manner made his teachings not only attractive, but caused his 
precepts to sink deep in the minds of his pupils. 

In addition to the instruction imparted in the school, at stated 
periods, before and during his connection with the institution, he was 
in the habit of inviting to his office a number of young practitioners 
and students, with the express purpose of operating before them, and 
ofifering valuable suggestions in the management of practice. These 
re-unions were not only of great service to thote who attended them, 
but their mfluence was extended to the profession at large, and con- 
tributed greatly in elevating the standard of operative dentistry to its 
present high position. 

His connection with the Dental College was a limited one, as at 
the commencement of the third session, in compliance with the . 
wishes of his relatives and friends, who saw that his increased labors 
were undermining his health, he reluctantly tendered his resigna- 
tion. His interest in the advancement . of the profession was not 
however diminished by this event ; (or a short time after this, con- 
vinced that the American Society of Surgeon Dentists, from th» want 
of interest manifested in it by the members, had become an inoperative 
and almost useless organization, he conceived the idea of establishing 
an association, upon a basis broad enough to take in every prac- 
titioner in the land. He thus became the founder of the American 
Dental Convention. If all that was anticipated from this moreinent 
has not been realized, it has at least been instrumental in establishing 
a pleasant acquaintance between practitioners far removed from each 
other by their respective fields of labor, in affording facilities for an 
interchange of views in theory aud practice that otherwise would not 
have occurred, and in promoting the organization of the numerous 
Ucal Societies that are springing up all over the country. 
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At a later period, when the Trustees of the Philadelphia College 
of Dental Surgery assumed the unwarrantable liberty of conferring 
honorary degrees, in opposition to the wishes of the faculty, upon 
persons whose obscurity did not entitle them to the distinction, and 
the faculty, unwilling to submit to such an indignity, determined to 
abandon the institution, they found in Dr. Townsend a hearty co- 
operator in the establishment of this school. 

This last enterprise i^as, however, too great an undertaking for his 
physical capabilities, and no doubt contributed much in developing the 
disease that terminated his life of usefulness and of honor. The 
proprieties of the occasion have induced me to refrain from the in- 
dulgence of the personal feelings which arise in my breast, at the 
death of one who commanded my sincere regard ; but I am compelled 
to say that I regard it as * a privilege that in the very outset of my 
career I was so fortunate as to secure his acquaintance ; and that of 
my own professional discipline and attainments, in an operative jKiint 
of view, whatever they 'may be, I owo much to that intercourse, and 
the close attention to the discharge of my duties which I was com- 
pelled to pay, from having his superior efforts coming conatantly 
under my notice. 

Conscious that what has been said fails to do justice to his many 
excellencies, I would close this poor tribute to his memory by pre- 
senting him to those who are entering upon, or pursuing the same 
career, as an example worthy uf imitation. Truly may it be said of 

him, — 

** Happy he 
Who to his rest \b borne, 
In sure and certain hope, 
Before the hand of age 
Hath chilled his faculties, 
Or sorrow reached him in his heart of hearts ; 
Most happy if he leaves in his good name 
A light for those who follow him, 
, And in his works a living seed 

Of good, prolific stiU." 

• 

if now living, how would he enjoy such an assembly as this. 
For to one who truly loves his profession, what sight can be more 
agreeable than that of youthful hopes and energies gathering with one 
accord from the remotest quarters of this wide spread country, — from 
the shores of old Europe, and the islands of the Pacific, to a 
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common center, with the express object ef obtaining a thorough 
knowledge of that science, to the adfancement of whose interest your 
own life and best energies are devoted. It is delightful to be in 
relation of friendship with such an assemblage of sensitive and in- 
telligent natures, to feel in yuur own heart a glow of kindly interest 
in these aspirations, to be sensible that from each bosom there is a 
flow of warm interest towards yourself mingled with its emotions. 

It is a high, I had almost said, it is a gloriou^ privilege to be one of 
the leaders of such a band, in the pursuit of their noble objects. — 
Yes, gentlemen, when I look upon this assembly, and directing my 
views beyond the present, I behold in your future lives the benefit of 
our fellow creatures and the honor of our profession, I confess 
that I feel proud of the relation which constitutes me one of your 
guides in the path which you are about to tread. 

But if the office is honorable, it is also one of great responsibility ; 
for the subjects that are to engage our attention are not matters of 
mere speculative curiosity and intellectual amusement, to be taken up 
to-day, and dismissed perhaps with unconcern to-morrow. They in- 
volve no less than that of making known to you the wonderful struc- 
ture and functions of the organs composing the body of man. Of 
man, who, in the language of Prof. Pancoast, " is of all animals in 
his infantile state the most helpless and unprotected." 

" The insect, at birth, comes forth armed even with weapons of de- 
fence, and is provided with marvellous internal instincts sufficient for 
self-preservation. The young of birds, and quadrupeds, are in a few 
days cast off, capable of procuring their own support. To all of 
these, fair nature is the kindest mother still. She clothes each 
animal afler its kind with hair, with feathers, or with scales, strength- 
ens their steps, directs their instincts, and endows them with instru- 
ments of motion most appropriate to their sphere, according as they 
are to soar in the air, to walk the surface of the earth, or to swim in 
the waters of the deep. 

'* Man alone comes utterly naked and helpless from his mother's 
womb, with a head so large that its^wn muscles cannot lifl it, limbs 
so feeble that they offer no support, with a brain so soft that it is near- 
ly destitute of functions, and liable from the instant to a crowd of 
diseases peculiar to the race, bereft as it were of every endowment 
but that of sensibility to pain, hunger and thirst, — requiring to b« 
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clothed, and watched, and fad, and Beading the foatering care of 
parenta or guardiana during hia alow progresa towarda adoleacence. 

" He grows up into manhood, aud we find him the maater of the 
earth — not by any auperiority aa regards physical force or rapidity 
ef movement, but through the instrumentality of a larger brain, and 
a peculiar mental endowment. 

" The large developement and tender texture of the brain, which 
was the great cauae of hia helpleaa feebleness in infancy, haa now be- 
come the aource of hia almost God-like power. The rery protrac- 
tion of that infancy has proved one of the chief means of his strength, 
as it has rendered him docile to instruction, and enabled him to ac- 
quire the treaaurea of education. 

'* Hia natural nakedneaa haa led him to the invention of the 
apinning-jenny and the loom. Hia aocial wanta have built up cities. 
Hia refined and delicate appetite haa induced him to cultivate the 
earth, till he haa made the wilderneaa to bloaaom aa the rose. 

'* His relative physical incapacity haa cauaad him to employ the 
p^wera of ateam, that he may move with a awiftness scarcely ex- 
celled by the eagle in hia flight. His deficiency in that fine inatinct, 
which leada so unerringly birds, beasts, and fishes in their periodica] 
migrationa, haa caused him to devise the compaas, and to watch the 
atara, to provide himaelf with guidea, by which, he may traverae the 
whole earth at will.*' 

His desire for the most speedy mode of intercourse with hia fel- 
lowa situated at distance, haa led to the establishment of the magnetic 
telegraph ; until at last by means of attenuated wires, stretching 
thousands of milea over the surface of the earth, and far down in 
the depths of the sea he is enabled to transmit messagea of love, of 
friendship, and of busineat, from city to city, from state to state, 
from continent to continent, with the rapidity of lightning. 

" He extenda hia conquesta over the earth, but it ia not to destroy 

it is to beautify and adorn it. The nice refinement of hia senses 
leada him to provide for even mere than phyaical wants. The very 
elements, simple in themselves, are made by the illuaiona of his fancy 
to wear a shape and form more agreeable to his imagination. 

" Filled to the full with this multiplication of enjiymenta, and sa- 
tiated with power, he advances, till with yeara there cemea, sooner, 
or later, according to the natural strength, or feebleness of hia con- 
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stitutien, th« second childhood of old age, the final change to the 
scene. The senses, one by one, become dulled and extinguished, 
the right arm gradually forgets its cunning ; the bones become fragile 
and unresisting, the joints stiff and unyielding, and he falls bent 
with years, and wasted with exertion, almost unresistingly into the 
tomb. 

Regarded in a purely scientific point ef Tiew, it seems impossible 
to overrate the importance of a study, having for its object the inves- 
tigation of the structure and functions of such a being. But when 
viewed in connection with the practice of medicine, of Surgery and 
Dentistry, its importance becomes augmented. As a correct know- 
ledge of Anatomy and Physiology must ever be the foundation of 
rational practice in either, the first step towards the cure of dis- 
ease, is to find out what the disease is, and where it is located. 
Without a knowledge of the offices which the various parts fulfil in 
the animal economy, our search to determine what organ or function 
is deranged, must be most vague and indefinite. 

As evidence of the necessity of fully coaiprehending the functions 
of a part, it was formerly supposed, prior to the investigations of 
Sir Charles Bell, that the facial nerve, or portra dura of the seventh 
pair, presided over the sensibility of the face, and it was believed to 
be the seat of that painful disease called Tic-doulourex. Exsection of 
the nerve, was several times performed, for the relief of the patients, 
with no other result, than inducing paralysis of the side of the face 
operated on. 

It is now known ihat this is the motor nerve, of the superficial mus- 
cles of the face, and that through them, it controls the aspect of the 
countenance, and when paralysed that the play ef the features is 
destroyed. It is in a very great degree devoid of sensibility, and 
therefore could not be the seat of a very painful disease. On the 
other hand, it is a well established fact, that the trigeminus or fifth 
pair of nerves, which supplies the teeth, the eyes, tongue, ear, and 
other parts of the face with sensibility, is the nerve involved in this 
affectieii, and furthermore, that Tic-doulourex frequently has its 
origin in the exposed pulp of a decayed tooth. Physicians ignorant of 
this fact, have treated patients laboring under the affection for weeks, 
and months, and exhausted the Pharmacopea in efforts, to relieve 
their sufferings, when all that was demanded was the extirpation of « 
pulpi or the extraction of a tooth. 
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Depending ae the whole body doee, for iU health, on a due harmony 
between all its parte, the moment when that harmony becomes dis- 
turbed, there is a discordance established, which more or less affects 
the health of the general system. Thus a diseased tooth, may become 
the cause of serious constitutional disturbance. Regarding the teeth 
simply as isolated portions of the animal economy, their development 
is full of remarkable phenomena; but looking to their complicated 
structure, in alliance with the brain, nearly related to the other 
organs concerned in nutrition, that are linked with the great sympa- 
thetic, the varied influence they possess affords a most extensive 
field for investigation. 

To fully appreciate the relations that the teeth bear to the various 
organs of the body, it is nece<tsary that you should become acquaint- 
ed with the entire organism. 

In former times it was believed that a perfect knowledge of 
the anatomy of the head, was all that the dentist required, in 
the practice of his profession, and there are still many practitioners, 
who cling to this contracted notion. That he should be thoroughly 
acquainted with that part of the body, there can be no (question, 
but. that he shall limit his acquaintance with the human economy 
to that part alone, is a most absurd and untenable position. 

It matters not how intimate your acquaintance may be with 
the bones and muscles of the head, the blood vessels and nerves, 
distributed to the teeth, and the microscopical structure of those 
organs : if the nervous system, with its reflex actions, the 
circulatory apparatus, with its life giving fluid, and various 
other organs with their functions, remain enigmas unsolved by 
: you, it will be impossible for you to understand how the teeth can 
be instrumental in developing the cerebral, and other sympathetic 
derangements, tbat children are liable to during Dentition ; to ap- 
preciate the nature of the painful afl*ection already alluded to— 
Tic-doulourex — ^the odontalgia of the parturient female ; or the 
constitutional eflects induced by the presence of decayed teeth, 
and vitiated buccal secretions. 

Acquainted with the system and the derangements, that it is liable 
to form dental inaditious ; with the stroke of a lancet across the 
gum of an erupting tooth, you will frequently be enabled, te prevent 
the establishment of serious constitutional disturbance in infancy. 

2 
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By jadicious adrice, proper treatment, and well timed operaticmB 
upon the teeth of children, or adnlts, you not only relieve tiieir suf- 
feringe in that direction, but will be able to remove functional dorange- 
ments existing in other organs, induced by a diseased condition 
of the dental organs; and also indirectly contribute to the tone 
and strength of their systems. And when consulted by the 
intelligent physician, in cases where he has reasen to suppose 
that the teeth are in some way or other connected with a disease he 
is treating, by your more intimate acquaintance with their derange- 
ments and sympathies you will not only be able to assist him in 
forming his diagnosis, but command his respect by the extent of 
your acquirements. 

Again, when Anatomy and Physiology constitute part of the 
education of the school boy, and the young' miss that enters your 
office as a patient, or that you meet in the social circles, is frequently 
better informed on the modus operandi of the organism, than gentle- 
men who wear the honors of the doctorate ; and at a period when 
the public is so anxious to be informed, that popular lectures on 
the subjeet are attended by crowds of persons night after night, with 
unabated interest; it behoves you, to see that no opportunity fur 
acquiring a knowledge of the human system is neglected, so 
that when the day of trial comes you will not be found wanting. 
Do not imagine gentlemen, that speaking thus decidedly in be- 
half of this department, I am insensible to the importance of the 
other studies that will engage your attention during the session, 
no one can be more alive to their importance. I have felt that 
their claims to yonr serious attention will be duly set forth by my able 
colleagues. I do not ask, therefore, that you should devote your- 
self to Anatomy and Physiology, at the expense of the other 
branches, but that in studying them, you will not do so cursorily, bat 
thoroughly. Mere hearing and reading are not enough. You 
must read with discrimination, and hear with thoughtfulness. It will 
not suffice that you dip lightly into the study. A hasty and superfi- 
cial examination of a subject is often worse than none. It was 
said of Mirabeau, that he could read with his fingers, so rapidly 
did he run over the leaves of his book, and apparently master its 
contents. Yet this was said of him, rather in his character of 
literary reviewer, where a comprehensive view of the scope and 
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purport of the work, together with a minute knowlddg^ of its de« 
tails was not demanded. In the investigation-of a science, such 
study can lead only to erroneous notions and the chaotic obscurity 
of false learning. With regard to our subjects you need clearness 
cff views 88 well as a map of facts. Pursue their inrestigation 
with industry and zeal, in an enlightened spirit, and you will soon 
attain a clearness and comprehensiveness of knowledge, and a 
distinctness of aim, denied to the careless student and superficial 
thinker. 

The time allowed you for the accomplishment of this task, be* 
fore you enter upon the active business of life, is short and pro- 
portionably precious. Let me entreat you to make the most of it. 
Many of you cannot as yet fully appreciate the magnitude of the 
present occasion, in its relation to your future* lives. Hereafter, 
you will better understand it, in the retrospect, and accordingly as 
you use your opportunities, will that retrospect be pleasant or pain- 
ful. Then, 

Gfather the rose buds while ye may, 
Old time is still a flying, 
And the'same flower that blooiii*d to^ay, 
To^monow will bo dyiag. 



l 
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A GLANCE AT THE HISTORY AND PROGRESS OF 
DENTAL SCIENCE, FROM THE EARLIEST AGES 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

( Continued.) 

The progress of dentistry through the middle ages was slow. While 
many Physicians and Surgeons of the period looked upon the study 
and practice of the Science as a frivolous waste of time, others as 
much overrated its importance. While one would at the slightest ap* 
pearance of pain in the maxillaries, ruthlessly extract the teeth, 
healthy or unsound, as the case might be, others would prepare the 
patient for ader operations, by copious bleedings and purgations. 
Both generally succeeding in killing the patient, either by too little 
care, or too much. One of the first writers of these times was BanNu 
of Longobucco. This practitioner favored strongly the red-hot iron 
system, with which instrument of torture he attacked diseased gums, 
fistulas or hollow teeth, indiscriminately. He does not speak of ex- 
traction by means of instruments, but recommends the application of 
the juice of the milk-thistle, mixed with flour, to the roots, when, he 
informs us, they will drop out of their own accord. Lanfranck, of 
Milan, follows him with considerations that the extraction of a molar 
is always a grave, and oflen a dangerous operation, and counselling 
the use of narcotics in odontalgia. Peter, of Spain, does not spare 
the old theories of magic and superstitious formulas in his practice. 
But enough of the wise notions of these Denticos, have been given to 
exhibit that the time was not yet come for Dentistry to take that start 
among sciences which was finally to bring it to its present position. 
Still little by little signs of slight progress come up to us from out of 
this slough of whimsical and silly theories. Thus men began to 
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improre on the dangerous roughness of the instruments in use ; and 
we read of a new forceps, (resembling, says the old writer from whom 
we quote), the foot of a deer. To free the teeth from tartar, acids 
were msed, and doubtless had the desired efiect. The objections 
which had hitherto existed against extraction, and which had been so 
forcibly urged by more ancient writers, now began to fade away, and 
Dentists rushed as far into the other extreme ; while the idea that 
caries is caused by worms, gained ground rapidly, and was held in 
fa?or lor a long time. Many means for getting rid of these parasites 
were proposed and followed with doubtful success. Some burned out 
the diseased tooth with the wood of the ash, filling up the cavity with 
honey ; others used the inevitable red-hot iron, all, however, having 
the same benevolent intention — to make the worm's residence too hot 
to hold him. Until this period nothing had been 'employed for filling 
the teeth, but resinous and aromatic substances, intended rather to 
calm the pain than to strengthen the member. The first who speaks of 
filling with gold leaf, is Jobn Arculanus, who filled teeth with es- 
pecial reference to their temperature. When the disease was of a cold 
nature, it was necessary to have warm substances, and vice versa. 
Id order to cause the heat to penetrate farther, he broached the tooth 
aB far as possible with a small instrument. Next appears A. Bene- 
DETTi, who gives himself up to the study of worms and their habits. 
To destroy them, he mentions eau de vie, with other nostrums, but 
warns the unsophisticated practitioner against the heedless use of 
opium, for, as he naively remarks, '' he had seen the abuse of 
this drug plunge a gentleman of Padua into an eternal sleep." Jean 
DE Vigo permitted abscesses of the gums to " ripen," then treating 
them with honey and Egyptian ointment. He used for caries, espe- 
cially in the molars, the file or rasp, and filled with gold leaf, appa- 
rently approximating to the modem treatment. He also wrote strongly 
against the inconceivable quackery and charlatanism prevalent in 
Dentistry, and demanded that the practice should be taken from the 
hands of travelling barbers, and placed under the care of proper sur- 
geons. About this time appeared the first work devoted entirely to 
Dentistry as a science. This was written by Gautier-Henry 
Rtff, but does not seem to have contamed many new ideas upon the 
subject, since it is not mentioned in the works of surgeons who wrote 
at the same period. Ambroise Pare, a surgeon of note, and whose 
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works possess mach Tslne, was very successful in cases of advanced 
odontalgia. He invented many new instruments resembling thpse in 
present use, and made himself marked in tho6e days, as a skillful 
practitioner and scientific man. Where teeth were sound, but loose, 
through age or otherwise, Pare fastened them with bands of gold to 
their more robust neighbors. He is also the first who makes mention of 
filling cavities in the jaws of one, with teeth from another. A lady who 
had lost one of her teeth, had one extracted from her maid and fas- 
tened in its place — certainly an original method of rendering domes- 
tics practically useful. But Pare strongly objected to this practice, 
preferring that teeth should be manufactured from bone or ivory, and 
attached by gold or silver to the jaws. Finally, Pare was also the 
first to scarify the gums in difficult dentition, manfully making his 
first experiment upen his own son. 
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Duval, Jacques Rene. — A Dentist, bom at Argentau, in Normandy, 
France, Nov. 12, 1758 ; died at Parism May 16, 1854. Received 
a complete surgical education under the great teachers, Louis and 
Delapor7E. Was elected a member of the Academy of Medi- 
cine. Besides his works upon t/te teeth, he wrote several upon 
miscellaneous subjects. 
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MINUTES AND DISCUSSIONS OF THE INDIANA 
STATE DENTAL CONVENTION, 

Reported for the New-York Dental Journal and Reporter ^ by 

J. T. T. & G. H. P. 

In pursuance of a call made at a preliminary meeting held on the 
18th Sept. last, in the city of Indianapolis, a large number of the 
profession of that, and other States met in Convention at Ramsey's 
Hall, for tbe purpose of forming a State Dental Association. 

The proceedings of the preliminary meeting were read and acted 
upon in reference to a permanent organization. 

Dr. John F. Johnston, who was president of the preliminary or- 
ganization, deliyered an address on the objects of the Association, 
(which maybe seen on another page,) Dr. G. H. Ferine, of N. Y., 
moved that the chair appoint a committee to arrange order of business ; 
Drs. P. G. C. Hunt, Indianapolis ; G. Lupton, Shelbyville; A.M. 
Moore, Lafayette, were appointed by the chair. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

1. President's Address. 

2. Reading of the Minutes. 

3. Presenting Constitution and By-Laws. 

4. Election of Officers. 

5. Election of Members. 

6. Appointing Committees. 

7. Reading Papers and Essays. 

8. Reports of Committees. 

9. Discussions. 

SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION. 

1 . Best means of preserving the teeth. 

2. Treatment of exposed nerves. 

3. The best means to correct irregularity of teeth. 

3 

■ 
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4. Mechanical Dentistry. 

5. Filling Teeth. 

6. Miscellaneous. 

P. G. C. Hunt,] 

6. LuFTON, > Committee. 

A. M. Moore, J 

On motion of Dr. A. M. Moore, Resolved, That a vote of thanks 
be presented to Dr. Johnston, for his interesting address ; with the 
request of a copy for the Dental Journals. Adopted. 

Dr. G. C. North moved that a committee of five be appointed to 
prepare Constitution and By-Laws. 

The following were appointed by the chair : 

G. C. North, Indianapolis, "j 

P. G. C. Hunt, du. 

R. H. HuRD, Attica, y Committee. 

S. B. Smith, Terre Haute, 

G. LuPTON, Shelbyville, 

On motion of Dr. Satterwite of Franklin, Resolved, That the Coii'- 
stitution be received and the Committee discharged. 

On motion of Dr. P. G. C. Hunt, the Constitution was adopted 
and the association entitled the Indiana State Dental Association. 



CONSTITUTION OF THE INDIANA STATE ASSO- 

CIATION. 

Article 1. — This Society shall be known by the name of the Indi- 
ana State Dental Association. 

Article 2, Sec. 1st, — The officers of the Society shall consist of a 
President, three Vice-Presidents, a Recording and Corresponding 
Secretary, Examining Committee of five and Treasurer. 

Sec, 2d. — The officers shall be elected by ballot, at each annual 
meeting, and their duties shall be such as appropriately belong to 
such officers in other deliberative bodies, a majority of votes only 
shall be necessary to a choice. 
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See, 3d, — The a8sociati«n now forming shall bo chosoB from 
members of this convention, by ballot, two-thirds of all the rotes 
given being necessary to an election. 

See. Ath. — After the formation of this Society, all applicants for 
membership shall be examined by the examining committee, and 
whereas, the chief objects in organizing this association, is the ele- 
vation of the profession in Indiana, and to promote harmony and con- 
cert of action among the legitimate thereef, to promote the free in- 
terchange of sentiments both written and verbal between members of 
this association, and to draw a line of distinction between the worthy 
and unworthy. Therefore, Resolved, that nu one shall be eligible to 
membership unless he possesses a good moral character, a legitimate 
practice which shall be understood to mean the practice of dentistry 
to the exclusion of all other catlings, neither must he resort to the 
Empirical practice of self-iaudation in newspapers, or any other 
undue means : — ^this to apply to the reception of members during the 
fonnatiou of this association, as well as afterwards. 

See. 5th. — All candidates for nftembership, recommended by the 
examining committee, shall have (in order to be received as mem- 
bers,) sustained a satisfactory examination on all the branches of 
Dental Science, and iu every other particular, as set forth in Article 
4tb, provided however, that those who have Diplomas from a respec- 
table Dental Association may be received without examination by 
the committee. 

Applicants recommended by the committee shall be balloted for ; 
two-thirds of the votes given shall be necessary for membership. 

Article 6. — Any member may be expelled from the association for 
immoral conduct, malpractice, or other sufficient cause, on motion of 
an investigating committee, appointed for that purpose, by a two-third 
vote of all the members present. 

Arttele 7. — This association shall be composed of two classes, 
viz. ; — Acting and honorary members. 

Article 8. — Each member at his initiation shall pay into the trea- 
sury of the society, the sum of $3, and annually thereafter the sum 
of $2, and ail those who shall fail for two successive years, to pay 
their annual dues, shall forfeit their membership. 

Article 9. — No member of this society shall take a student for 
a shorter term than two years, unless he shall hare received instruc- 
tions previously to equal the term. « 
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Article 10. — ^The meetings of this society shall be held semi-an- 
nually, at such time and place as a majority of the members present 
at each, may determine. 

Article 11. — The association may receive contributions in money, 
books, or other property, which may be either used or sold in aid of 
its purposes. 

Article 12. — Seven acting members beside the president and chair- 
man shall be necessary for the transaction of business, at the open- 
ing of any meeting. 

Article 13. — In the event that a quorum cannot be obtained at any 
regular meeting of the association, the time and place on the follow- 
ing year, shall be the same as the preceding year. 

The president shall have the power. in case of a failure of any 
meeting, to call a meeting of the association, at any time that he may 
deem proper. 

Article 14. — This constitution may be amended by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present at any regular meeting of the associa- 
tion. 

#n motion of Dr. Ferine, the election of officers was proceeded 
with, which resulted as follows : 
The chair appointed as Tellers, 

Drs. G. H. Ferine, of New York City, John. T. Toland, Gin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

President. — Dr. J. F. Johnston, Indianapolis. 
Vice Presidents. — Drs. J. P. Ulrey, Rising Sun ; F. G. C. Hunt, 
Indianapolis ; A. M. Moore, Lafayette. 

Recording and Corresponding Secretary. — Dr. G. C. North, Indian- 
apolis. 

Treasurer. — Dr. T. M. Nichols, Indianapolis. 
Examining Committee. — Drs. H. R. Hurd, - Attica ; J. Wood, 
Greensburg ; F. G. C. Hunt, Indianapolis ; J. F. Ulrey, Rising Sun ; 
S. B. Smith, Terre Haute. 

On motion by Dr. G. Lupton : Resolved, That we admit no dentist 
to membership in this Society, who has not a fixed place of residence, 
ox who is in the habit of moving from place to place, to avoid the 
respoftsibility of his quackery, thereby bringing reproach upon the 
profession, generally. Adopted. 
.Eleotion of members was next in order, and constitution signed. 
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Drs. G. H. Ferine of N. Y. City ; J. L. Broffett, Paris. Ohio ; 
John T. Toland, Cincinnati ; were voted as honorary roembers of the 
Association. 

On inolion by Dr. Hunt, adjourned to meet at 7 o'clock. 

EVENING SE8SI0N. 

President in the chair. Minutes read and approved. 

The Secretary read a letter received from Dr. J. Hass, of Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 

On motion of Dr. Ferine, the letter was received. 

Dr. H. R. Hurd uf Attica, presented the following resolution, which 
was read and adopted. 

Resolved, That the Medical and Dental profession in good stand- 
ing from abroad be invited to participate in the discussions. 

The ] st subject, Best means of preservins the teeth was presented 
for discussion. Drs. Hunt, Moore, Nichols, Hurd, Smith, Ferine, 
North and others expressed their views. 

On motion, adjourned to meet at 10 o'clock, A. M. 4. 

SECOND DAY — MORNING SESSION. 

Minutes read and approved. 

The following resolutions were presented : 

By Dr. G. R. North, Resolved, That the Treasurer be directed to 
pay all orders for monies belonging to the Association which are 
signed by the President and Seeretary thereof. 

By Dr. Lupton, Resolved, That we now consider the time and 
place for next meeting. Adopted. 

Dr. Lupton moved. That when we adjourn, we adjourn to meet at 
Shelby ville, Ind. 

Dr, Hunt moved to amend it by substituting Indianapolis. 

Dr. North moved, That the resolution be laid upon the table 
Carried. 

' Dr. North offered the following, which was adopted : Resolved, 
That the clause in the Censtitutiou be altered from semi-annual to 
annual meeting. 

On motion, it was unanimously resolved. That when we adjourn, 
we adjourn to meet in Indianapolis, Ind.,'on the first Tuesday of Jan- 
uary, 1860. 
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Dr. G. H. Pdrine of New York, presented the following resola- 
tions of condolence ou the death of Dr. Elisha Townseod of the 
Philadelphia Dental College, which were unaHimously adopted. 

Wher6as, It has pleased an all- wise Providence to remove 
from among us our much esteemed, and highly honored fellow 
member, Dr. Eiisha Townsend, Be it therefore, 

Resolved, That it was with sincere and painful regret that we re- 
ceived information of the death of this worthy member and shining 
luminary of our profession — whose talents and learning, and devotion 
to science; and whose sincerity, and unselfish liberality endeared 
him to all hearts. He was ever foremost in promulgating truth and ex- 
posing error. Hisf whole life was a scientific and Christian sacrifice 
for the adornment of his profession, and his fellow-men, and the ab- 
sence of his aid and council will make a void not easily filled. 

Resolved, That we sympathise with heartfelt sorrow with the fam- 
ily and friends in their affliction, and unite in offering to his memory 
that tribute of admiration and respect which is due to exalted genius, 
and devotion to science for the benefit of his fellow-men, and the ele- 
vation of the profession to which he belonged and loved. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to send a copy of these 
resolutions to the bereaved family, and the Denial Journals for publi- 
cation. 

Treatment of exposed nerves being the next subject in order, a 
paper was read by the President from Dr. W. H. Shadoan of Rock- 
port, (which see another page,) which was afterwards discussed by 
Drs. Smith of Terre Haute, Hunt of Indianapolis, Hood of Greens- 
burg, Lupton of Shelby ville, Satterwite of Franklin, Moore of Lafay- 
ette, and Baraffett of New Pans, Ohio. 

After the discussion closed, on motion by Dr. North, Resolved, 
That a Committee of three be appointed to prepare the order of busi- 
ness for the next meetmg, and furnish copy early to the Dtnttil Jour- 
nals fur publication, and recommend that the profession come fully 
prepared. 

Drs. J. P. Ulrey, Rising Sun. 
'' A. M. Moore, Lafayette. 
** W. R. Webster were appointed. 
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By Dr. Lipton, ReselTed, That a committee consistinif of three be 
appointed to draft and present a Fee bill for adoption. 

Committee, Dr. 6. Lnpton, Shelbyrille, 
" R. H. Hurd, Attica, 
** T. M. Nichols, Indianapolis. 

The third subject was now presented for discussion, " The best 
means of correctinf^ irregularity of the teeth." 

The subject was discussed at some length, by Drs. Moore, Dills, 
Johnston. Hood and others. 

On motion, the subject closed, and the fourth topic — Mechanical 
Dentistry was taken up and discussed by Dr. Sate^white, Ferine, 
Hunt, Moore, Johnson, Hood, Nichols, and others. 

On motion, adjourned to meet at 2 o'clock. 



AFTERNOON SBSSION. 

On motion of Dr. Smith, the reading of the minutes be (litpensad 
with. — Adopted. 

The last subject under discussion was continued, by request of Dr. 
Hunt; it was resumed by Dr. Ferine, of Now York, and discussion 
continued by Dr. Hurd and ethers. 

A letter was read from Dr. Shadrun, regretting his inability to 
be present, and promising future co-operation, on motion the letter be 
received and placed on file. 

Subject 5th. — Filling Teeth was ihpn taken up and discussed by 
Drs. Hunt, Saterwite, Ferine, and others. 

On motion of Dr. Hunt, adjourned to meet at 7 o'clock, to dis- 
cuss miscellaneous matters. — Adopted. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Association met pursuant to sdjoomment. Minutes of preceding 
meeting read and approved. 

. Dr. Lupton, chairman of the committe, on Fee Bill, read re* 
port. 

On motion, report- was received and eommittee discharged. 
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Dr. Hunt, moved to take up Fee BUI. examine item by item, mo- 
dify. reject, adopt, and recommend aa a whole to the next meeUng ot 
the association. 

As follows — adopted. 

Full set of Teeth on Gold or Platina, . 

One Tooth, on Gold Atmospheric pressure, 

Two Teeth " " " " ' 

One Tooth, " " With Clasps. 

Two Teeth, *' 

Three, " " 

Four, to ten, " 

Obturator, 

Filling Molar Tooth (fang included,) 

" Incision or. Bicuspid, " 
All other Filling, 
Extracting teeth in office (Each,) 
Visit Extracting or advice, 

Administering Chloroform, . ^ , , , * . u 

On motion, of Dr. Hunt adjourned to meet at 7 o'clock, to take up 

miscellaneous business. j u ri^ 

ML8cellan.o.. subject, being now in order, were d.s.us.ed by D«^ 

Hunt. NichoU. Johnston. Smith. Ferine, and other—InteresUng 

cases and specimens were presented. » .v^ k-;^ 

On mrtion of Dr. Hunt, association adjourned to meet on the First 

Tuesday in January, in the city of Indianopelis, Ind.. 1860. 
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PursuaBt to a preyious invitation, (extended to the entire associ- 
ation) upon the adjournment of the association, some fifteen or six- 
teen of the DenUl. with several friends of the medical profession, 
repaired to the residence of Dr. J. F. Johnston, (our worthy Presi- 
dent.) to partake of his hospitaliUes. 
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At 9 o'cloek, all sat down to a table most bountifully supplied 
with all the delicacies which could tempt the palate, and to witness 
the performance would convince an observer that — however self-de- 
nying in other respects, in this case, they could not resist temptation. 
Afler partaking of the good things set before us, the President 
Dr. Johnston, made a neat and pointed adddress, expressing his 
pleasure in meeting the profession in convention in Indianapolis, 
particularly in meeting them at the same board, under his own roof. 
The following sentiments were presented by Dr. Ferine. — 

The Medical and Dental professions. In union is strength ; 
may they ever be equal to the most obstinate molar, and in unity as 
beautiful as the most perfect Conntinuans Gum, 

Responded to by Dr. Parvin, uf Indianapolis, who spoke of the 
relationship of the professions, and the necessity of the same for 
the general good of mankind. 

By Dr. Lupton — The Medical profession, may they always be 
(" Wright.") 

Dr. Wright, of Indianapiois, responded and gave the following : 
The Dentist, a Scarecrow, used by indulgent mammas, to frighten 
unruly children. 

Beautifully responded to by Ladies present. 

By Dr. North — Our hostess. May she live to receive the 
reward for her present kindnet^s in the memory of the profession, 
when the present members have given away to a more permanent Set. 

Responded to by Mrs. J. F. Johnston, expressing herself delighted. 
' By Dr. Hunt. — The Dental Reporter, may he soon be able to 
report her. 

Toland, responded as follows : — 

Though too modest to attempt to do justice in behalf of our 
amiable hostess, and not a ladies man ; still having been called upon, 
I deem it imperative to serve Actions are but the reflex of the mind 
and heart. From brief acquaintance and observation of their kindness 
and hospitality, I feel warranted in the assertion that Mrs. Johnston 
seeks no*greater happiness than what is afforded by the appearance 
of enjoyment she has been enabled to afford her guests now present. 
Generosity and liberality are the twin sisters of that noblest quality — 
'* mercy " — which as the poet describes it. — ^** Falleth as the gentle 
dews from Heaven, upon the plaee beneath^ it is twice Messed, it 

4 
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biesseth him who gives and him who takes ; 'tis mightiest in the 
mightiest." May the organization of the present meeting of the Pro- 
fession receive cultivation to insure the full and ^lerfect development 
of an arch, which may permanently bind together succeeding genera- 
tions of Dentists to their scientific elevation, and the allcviatioii of ail 
he ills to which the Dental organism is subject. 
f Dr. Moor£ — While we are< favored with a (Hunt,) may we often 
meet with a Hurd. 

Dr. Hurd — May the herd of Dontists ever enjoy theoMelves as 
we do now. 

By Dr. Johnston — Our Brethren at the East. 
Dr. Ferine being called upon, responded as follows.* 
Mr. President — ^It is with pleasure as well as with diffidence, 
that 1 respond. It is with pleasure, Mr. President, that I look upon 
the faces of those with whom agreeable reminiscences are associated. 
Pleasant to meet where many of us for the first time meet each 
other — pleasant to see the members of our profession, and it is plea 
ant to be one among you, to form new and renew old acquaintances, 
and to bring to recollection days gone by. 

It is by the co-operation of such of my professional brethren as I 
see before me and through the association of the press and our 
schools, the good influence has spread over the length and breadth of 
the land, from the Shores of the Atlantic to the Coasts of the Pacific 
its influence has telegraphed its way. Our Institutions foanded by 
such skill and reared by such labor must endure. Hereafter we 
may look forward to the increased and steady advancement of our 
profession : long may the influence be felt in the hearts of the bre- 
thren, and when generations shall have passed away, let the repre- 
sentatives of this and other similar Associations unite in their Yearly 
Anniversaries as we do to day, ever improving and improved. 

At a late hour all retired delighted and satisfied with the enter- 
tainment, as well as the labors and achievements of the associAtion, a 
more cordial and enthusiastic spirit seamed to pervade, (ail feellsg 
that it was good to be here,) determined to push forward the objects 
of the association with a hearty good will. 
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AdJnss ^ Da. J. F. Johnston h^^n the Indiana StaU Dental 

Convention, 
Genthaun: 

As ohsirmsii of tho proliminary meeting, which adjourned as you 
hsTo heard to meet here to-day, it is made my duty to call 
this body to order, and preside over it until the regular officers are 
rioctod. 1 must ask your kind indulgence however, for the many 
errors I shall undoubtedly commit even during my very brief term of 
office, for I am mainly unacccustomed to such duties. I have also 
been requested to make a few remarks with reference to our under- 
taking. This, gentlemen, it would almost be needless to teli you, 
I am entirely uaaccustomed to. I am a Dentist, and not a talking 
men, I therefore indulge the hope, that you will not expect much of 
me, and will bear kindly with my imperfections. 

It affords me great pleasure to see as many of the profession in at- 
tendance on this their first general meeting, that I am aware of that 
sTer took place in the state of Indiana, as are here to-day. I 
trust it will be far from being the last time that we shall have the 
pleasure of meeting each other under similar circumstanceft. And 
now, allow me on the part of those Dentists in this city, who have 
felt ^n interest in this movement to bid you a cordial and hearty wel- 
come ! Gentlemen, we are glad to see you. The circular which 
all of you have seen, either copied into the Dental Journals, or in 
its original form, calling this convention, explains m the main its 
object. It will be seen then that we have met for the purpose 
of aiding in the accomplishment of a good work, for surely the eleva- 
tion of our profession, the cultivation of friendship, and good will 
towards each other, mutual improvement, and the crushing out of 
empiricism, and as a result of all this to benefit our patients, and 
indeed, the community at large, may be with all propriety so consi* 
dered. Then with this in view, should we not enlist with zeal, and 
use our best talents in so good a cause, will not all then enter into 
the business of the convention, with kindly feelings, and a determi- 
nation to contribute what they can, for the general good, and assist 
heartily in pushing matters forward to a successful and satisfactory 
completion. It is well known to all of you, that in many of the 
states of this Union, our professional brethren, have gone energeti- 
cally to work in the fcHrmation of societies, either state or local. The 
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result is as you are aware, not only a pleasant acquaintance with each 
other, but a decided advancement in professional attainments, the be- 
neficial effects of which even we in Indiana, cannot help but 
acknowledge. For example, loek what our professional brethren in 
Ohio, are doing with their northern association, their Ohio college 
association, and more recently the Cincinnati association, as well as 
the Mississippi Valley association, which always I believe has met 
in Cincinnatti. Gentlemen, they have learned the advantages to be 
derived from these meetings, and consequently like sensible men 
they keep them up. ^ut we have said nothing of the New York, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ilhnois, and of other societies, which are 
'* all alive," and making themselves useful. Should we then in In- 
diana, who you see are almost surrounded by institutions of this 
character remain inactive recipients of the benefit they confer, 
without making any exertions to contribute to the general fund ? Or, 
to speak more plainly, should we remain isolated and selfish, warring 
upon each other with but one'idea, and that a very stale one to<i — 
mon9y — or should we combine, fraternize, and with our united talents 
help to fill the measure of dental science with something of value 
from the land of *' Hoosierdom ?" 

We have many good practical men in Indiana, who if they would 
but put their shoulder to the wheel, we should not have to wait long 
** for the wagon,'' ii would soon roll along well loaded with valuable 
facts, for the profession. It is with a view to bring out such men, 
promote harmony, improve each other and kick out quackery, that we 
have ardently desired the formation of this association. I have long 
entertained this feeling, have indeed been talking of it and advising 
with a few of my professional friends for the past few years, and on 
further consultation with a few friends at the American Convention, 
and aflerwards with some of my professional brethren here, it was de- 
termined tci put '' the ball in motion." Gentlemen, you see that ball 
in motion now, wo hope you will all feel bound to give it a push on- 
ward. Let us get up the long wished for perpetual motion that will 
work the brains and the muscles of all our Dentists in the State to a 
good purpose. I can very well recollect when dentistry was away 
'- below par," when compared with the other professions, all of you 
must at least have noticed a change for the better each succeeding 
year you have been in practice. A Dentist to aucceed now must be 
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something more than a mere mountebank. To what are we to attri- 
bute these improvements ? Gentlemen, it is the formation of societies 
similar to this we have now in view, but more particularly however to 
the healthful influence of our Dental Colleges and Journals. Permit 
file, gentlemen, to digress fur a few moments to say a word or so 
about them. I feel that our Colleges must be sustained and I trust 
all of you will urge your students to pursue k regular and legitimate 
course of study. The formation uf these societies wiil in my opinion 
eventually do more for our Colleges than anything else. They have 
a tendency to excite the ambition of the student, he will desire to be 
even with his neighbors, he will thirst for a thorough knowledge of his 
profession, and it is not for a moment to be doubted, where he will go 
to get it. I am well aware that many of the " ^tars " in the profes- 
sion, (if you will allow me to use this theatrical phrase,) did not have 
the opportunity of enjoying the advantages of our Dental Schools, 
many of them, indeed, being in active practice long before they were 
established. They have succeeded thruugh unwavering perseverance, 
and their natural talents. Yet no doubt mo.st of those mt;n, if they 
bad had the advantages which are within the reach of students at the 
present time^ would have gladly availed themselves of them, in prefer- 
ence to taking the hard road which they must have had to travel. 
These very men indeed, appreciating these difficulties, established 
our colleges. We of this day should ever hold them in kind reaiein- 
brance for it. But gentlemen we must not forget the benefits received 
tbrough the medium of our periodicals, which have undoubtedly done 
mote for the dental profession than any other one thing, they being 
tbe means by which information in a tangible form has been so widely 
and thoroucrhly diffused. They have been the means of raising many, 
out of " the mire and the clay." To them must be attributed the 
formation of these societies, and even our colleges, for those pioneers 
of whom I have been speaking made themselves heard through their 
instrumentality, in fact, they have placed dentistry where its most ar- 
dent friends thirty years ago never even dreamed it would be, viz. : 
on a respectable footing with the other professions. I think it is 
therefore the duty of each and every one who has the interest of his 
profession at heart to subscribe and pay for, at least one of our stan- 
dard Dental Journals, and not content himself because he is in the oc- 
casional receipt of some advertising medium, that may have a page 
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or two of borrowed matter in it, or if he does to eonteai himelf 1m 
must not suppose he is doing his whole duty aa a member of a pro- 
gressive profession like ours. No profession will progress unless its 
literature is encouraged, on the contrary it will retrograde. We have 
in ours several good journals, edited with ability, for the good of the 
profession^ and not to advertise, they have done, and are yet doing 
good, are disseminating a vast amount of useful information and they 
ought to be liberally and cheerfully supported. The others can take 
care of themselves. It is unfair to suppose that men of ability can 
devote their time to the editmg of a dental journal, just for the noto- 
riety of the thing or through motives of philanthropy. They eat and 
wear clothes as other men, and so do their families, (and I believe 
they generally have them, for they seem to believe in the propagation 
of ideas in every conceivable form,) then when we acknowledge aa 
we must the benefits they confer it is easy to see that we ought to 
give them support. But seriously, gentlemen, my reasons for calling 
your attention so particularly to this point are these. There ia such an 
increase in these advertising periodicals which are scattered almost 
gratuitously over the office of every Dentist, that I have felt aome alarm 
that the profession might lose sight of the advantages we derive as a 
profession, from our standard JournpJs, (from which indeed, those 
others receive the chief part of their mental pabulum,) and withhold 
their patronage, when of course they would have to wind up, and we 
should again be left in professional darkness, for I must again repeat 
that although a Society of Dentists first led to the publication of the 
first dental Journal, yet ailer that jonrnal and others were in oper- 
ation, they did more towards the formation of such societies and the 
elevation of the profession as a mass, than anything else. And now, 
I trust, I shall not be understood as warring upon these journals, 
that are published by individuals, to extend their own business, and 
interests, they certainly have a most perfect right to advertise in 
whatever manner may seem to them best. I consequently can have 
no objection te their publishing these works, but I wish to impress 
upon the profession the necessity of liberally sustaining those works 
which are devoted to its interests only — that it may be enabled to 
keep its present fair position in the eyes of the world, as an hon- 
orable profession So gentlemen, let us lend a helping hand in all 
these good works, by sustaining our societies, and requiring our stu* 
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dents to sustain our colleges, and ourselves support our dental 
Jenrnals, and you will soon see quackery on the wing to a nnore 
congenial climate, for the intelligent dentist gradually but surely 
educates the community in which he lives, as to what they may rea- 
sonably expect of an accomplished operator. They soon learn 
that certam things can be successfully done if properly managed, and 
will consequently not be satisfied with what a quack would be able 
to accomplish ; for in our profession as all are aware it is much 
easier to exhibit our skill, or our awkwardness and ignorance^ than in 
most others. Our friends will excuse us if we institute a comparison 
with them, we being relations in as much as we belong to that ever 
increasing family the Doctors. Now, with them there is a 
much better chance for a quack than with us, " dead men ^ you know, 
** tell no tales.'* But with us deformed mouths, maned expressions, 
defectiTe plugs, and broken jaws, tell a great many — they all most 
emphatically ** speak for themseh'es," and point so uneriringly to the 
quack, that he cannot be mistaken. So as I remarked before, let 
the profession unite for the common good, and humbug dentists will 
hare to improve or vanish. I know of no better way for us to unite, 
than has already been proposed, by the formation of the Indiana 
Stato Dental Association. I therefore hope, we bhall be able to 
congratalate each other upon the successful accomplishment of this 
object. I can only add gentlemen, that I ardently desire to see it 
rigorously sustained, and trust that at our next regular meeting, we 
shall appear in greater numbers than at the present. But gentlemen, I 
will not occupy the time of the convention longer, for we have much 
of general interest to attend to. I have talked about matters 
that would seem to be foreign, from our present subject. I can only 
apologize by saying, the intention was good. I thank you for 
your attention. 
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Paper read before the Indiana State Dental Association from 

Dr. W. H. Shadoak. 

Mr. President, I desire in as brief a manner as practicable to give 
my process of the treatment of exposed nerves of the teetb. 

We will take if please the first Bicuspide of the right side of the 
superior maxilta. The dentine is decayed so as to leave the nerve 
exposed but not injured. It seems to be in a healthy state, so far as 
the indications show. The iirst thmg to be done is to carefully re- 
move the diseased bone surrounding the nerve, and also all the dis- 
leased parts of the tootJi in question. After which, I take a shot (a 
shot which has been kept in a dry place is preferred,) beat it out thin, 
say about No. 30 American plate gage. Cut a piece as large as will 
cover the nerve, and overlap the dentine sufficiently to form a hold. I 
then carefully lay the cap so formed, on the nerve, carefully press it 
to the tooth around the nerve. And then proceed to fill with gold foil. 
In ail such cases I use what I call block filling. My mode of prepar- 
ing my blocks are by folding my gold so as to make it four double, cut 
the piece into three strips, one of which is as wide as both the ethers. 
I then roll them together very loosely, and cut off my blocks. I take 
the blocks of the smaller roll, and commence by laying one on one 
side of my cap so as to overlap it about one eighth of the size of the 
block, then treat the opposite side in the same way. Then begin on 
the ends (as we will call them) lay one of your blocks on the poste- 
rior part of the cavity, let it lap upon the two former blocks as on the 
cap, press it sufficiently hard to mahe it retain its position. Treat 
the anterior block as the posterior. Then take a block of the larger 
roll, and lay on the center cavity, and condense sli|^htly. This as 
you see has formed an arch over the cap, so that the renainder of the 
process of manipulation will not affect the nerve by pressure. After 
it is thus far successfully filled you will proceed by filling around the 
arch. Always pressing at right angles with the bottom of your cavi- 
ty. By carefully following this rule you will find that your filling will 
always incline towards the walls of the cavity, and the consequence 
will be the plug will not want to dislodge itself while you are building 
it up. Besides this arch that is formed over the cap assisted by the 
cap keeps the nerve from being injured by under pressure. I find 



Uiat I can aak» un hwti a filling in this way at thougli tba nar?a were 
not exposed. 

In case the nerTe is diseased your success will depend upon your 
diagnosis. If nothing but inflammation has set in you can remove 
that by treating your patient coastitutiooally. If my patient needs it, 
I give a cathartic and apply a little creosotum, or tannin, I alnooet al« 
ways use tannin, or sulphate of zinc, and in case the tooth is very 
sore, I will take tannin and morphia in equal parts, and find that it 
is just as good treatment as I can adopt. 

In case the destruction of the nerve is necessary, I accomplish that 
by the apf^ication of metallic arsenic and creosote, which in nine 
cases out of ten is successful ; if it should fail, I then use the actual 
cautery, such as nitrate of silver, or most generally nitric acid, and in 
the event of their all failing, I then extract the nerve in to-to. I then 
carefully prepare my nerve cavity, and fill with pure gold, after which 
I hear no complaint. £ find the nerves of teeth diseased when there 
is no decay in the teeth. In such case 1 use the drill freely until I 
have formed a cavity sufiiciently large to admit of my operation, then 
I extract the nerve and syringe the cavity well with creosote, tinct. 
opii, chloroform and accoaite. Then I plug the cavity, and hear ne 
more com[daint from that source. 



DISCUSSIONS OF SUBJECTS BEFORE THE INDIANA 

STATE ASSOCIATION. 

SuBJicT IsT— BEST MEANS OF PRESERVING THE TEETH. 

Dr. Hunt said, when the teeth were in a healthy condition he 
would recommend care, and frequent use of the brush and soap. 
When teeth are diseased, and require filling, he uses gold, and has 
been successful with the most simple treatment. With children he 
weald recommend the frequent use of a napkin to create gentle 
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Dr. MooRB, (Lafayette) woald prefer to litten to older membert on 
the subject. He advised cleanliness, and thinks much depends on 
the freneral health of the patient. Thinks in many cases caries are 
hereditary. In peculiar reddish decay, hss found that filling would 
net arrest it. Is of opinion that teeth decay more rapid during the 
period of pregnancy. 

Dr. NicHOLLs asked, in cases of acid secretions, would it not be 
proper to correct? It might be done with carb. soda, lime, ^c, to im- 
prove the glandular system ; such cases take time. In relation to caries: 
has only discovered three kinds, and being white caries, the most difficult 
to arrest. He related the experience of an old practitioner, who, after 
removing all decay, cut and drilled away the sound bone beyond 
decay ; and thus had no more difficulty in preserving than other 
kinds of caries. He recommended the use of a soU brush ; a bard 
brush, he thought, would wear the enamel into furrows. Nature 
would not repair the damage done by a hard brush. Recommended 
cold water, and no dentifrice. He doubted if cartes after occurred 
but from irregularity-^teeih being crowded. Mechanical preaaore 
made the enamel thin between the teeth, which are more liable to 
decay. 

Dr. HuRD (Attica) considered cleanliness of the highest import- 
ance^no matter how attained. Related experience with some healthy 
teeth, well developed ; the spaces between the molar teeth admitted 
lodgment of food, which caused decay, before attention was paid to 
removal, &c. The next case was that of a child. Gave personal 
and diligent care to cleansing the desiduous teeth, and filled as decay 
presented itself ; they were at present in good condition, and thinks 
they have been preserved longer than they otherwise could be. He 
hoped all would engage to throw light to aid each other to benefit 
patients. 

Dr. Smith (Terre Haute) said, that in considering the subject it 
was neceesarv to enquire the cause of decay. He would say, want 
of perfect cleanliness was one of the causes. He thought when the 
chemical agents were brought to bear upon the surface of the toeth, 
in nine out of ten cases the causes are external, or brought about by 
the influence of acids causing receding of the gum where the tooth is 
more easily acted upon. He differed from Dr. NichoUs in the use 
of a brush, but would not use brickbats. Thought the teeth could 
not be injured by the use of a suff brush and geod dentifrice. 
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Dr. Hood (Groensburgh) said he was satisfied that caries occurs 
trom other than external causes. He referred to cases on cutting 
edges* where the orifice was very small, when on opening with the 
excavator, he was astonished at the extent of decay beneath. He 
thought it resulted from defect in elements which constitute the teetb, 
and from deviation from some natural laws. 

Dr. Ferine (N. Y.), on being called upon, said, he had come like 
a dry sponge, and expected to absorb much, and he was willing to 
be squeezed. This subject carried them back to tbe question : 
How shall we marry ? How shall we rear our children ? We must 
ge back to the mother from the moment of conception. He was fa- 
vorably impressed with the use of phosphate of lime, and eame^y 
called attentton to its administration. If decay occurred, the teeth 
should be promptly filled. Cleanliness, of course, was of the utmost 
importance. 

Dr. North (Indianapolis) concurred with the suggestions made m 
Ttgud to preservation of the teeth. Some diversity of opinion ap* 
pears. Dr. Ferine adheres to tbe doctrine of Harris, and he inclined 
to tbe same. He was aware that a more modern argument was ad- 
vocated, viz. : that the causes of decay are entirely external. He 
was not satisfied which ; whether external or hereditary. He would 
like to have the matter determined. Recommended frequent use of 
brush, even at a very early age. 

Dr. f^icHOLs remarked, in reference to decay — large cavities with 
small orificen — Might it not occur by teeth being worn down, until 
cold is carried to the pulp ? Would not this wearing finally ge on 
until the nerve was destroyed ? In such the dry kind of decay is dis- 
covered ; nature seeks to throw off the dead substance. Dr. Ferine, 
he said, had covered the ground. That diseases of tbe teeth are in 
some cases constitutional there can be no doubt. 

SECOND DAY MORNINO SESSION. 

Su»«cT 2i>— TREATMENT OF EXPOSED NERVES. 

Dr. Smith remarked on the importance of the subject. He thought 
a large proportion of teeth coming before them with exposed nerves 
could be saved. 

Dr, North said he had given much attention to the aubject. He 
cleanses the cavity free from all carious matter, guarding the nerve 



from wound or injary, and uses prepared anodynes, antiseptics, d(c., 
to bring about health to the parts. Next prepares carity fer permanent 
filling by caps with confidence ; he cannot lea^o too much space 
under cap. He succeeds in eight cases out of ten. 

Dr. Hunt said he would like the sul^ct discussed by question and 
answer, to elicit the experience of all. He has had poor success in 
capping exposed nerves ; has lost about the proportion saved by Dr. 
North ; prefers to remoTe if the nerve has been wounded. He en- 
quired of Dr. North, when the nerve had been capped, and the filling 
removed, if any deposit of bone or dentine was found ? 

Dr. North said he had not had occasion recently to examine. 

Dr. Hunt said he had^* examined many such cases, and found no 
osseous deposit when the nerve had been wounded, but frequently the 
death of the nerve. 

Dr. Hood said he had used a variety of preparations in the treat- 
HMniof exposed nerve, and a variety of articles for capping nerves 
— ^bone, lead, dec. His patients were not willing to pay for the 
treatment of filling roots. . In many cases patients were satisfied for 
one or two years with nerves capped, but net much longer. Had 
found no bony deposit under caps when teeth were removed, con- 
trary to expectation, but nerves dead, and frequently slight decay in 
progress. 

Dr. Hunt asked if he treated all patients alike who applied ? 

Dr. Hood replied, he discriminated of course. In some cases 
would not treat ; preferred not to do so. 

Dr. Lupton (Shelb3rviUe) thought it important to report failures, 
as they learned more by them than irom success. He had more 
trouble with young patients, and more failures. He found it difiicult 
in the country to get his patients to visit him promptly. Destroys 
nerves with arsenic, morphene. Sic. 

Dr. North had two cases to report of failure. 1st, Nerve capped 
— was obliged to remove filling ; treated, destroyed, and filled fang, 
successfully. The second was that of a young lady, sixteen years 
of age. External caries slight. On opening and excavating cavity, 
found nerve exposed ; capped and filled with amalgam ; it became 
painful. He then removed the filling, and found the cap too small, 
the filling pressing upov the nerve. After treatment recapped- and 
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filled, but again failed. He again removed the plug, and destroyed 
the nerre, and is now preparing to fill the root. He never destroys 
nerves where he can cap and fill. 

Dr. Satbawhite (Franklin) asked members what they did when 
the cavity was so shapod, and the nerve so exposed, that it could not 
be protected by a cap ? 

Dr. Johnston replied that he had used with much satisfaction 
Plaster of Paris as a cap, and for such casts thought it would answer 
a good purpose. 

Dr. HuRD thought much depended on the health of the patient. 
He could not treat all cases alike. Has had success, and many 
failures, in capping nerves. Continues to treat the same, and is not 
disheartened by failures. He was successful in one-half his cases* 
and should encourage to greater efforts. He cited some interesting 
cases. 

Dr. Smith asked what proportion of those cases in which abscess 
finally occurred csuld be considered successful ? 

Dr. Hood thought if the a^ipMrently suceessful cases ef capped 
nerves were examined, the majority would be found dead. 

Dr. North thought that few of those cases were successful ; 
they were generally failures. Uses tannin and creosote, a/ler using 
chloroform, with much satisfaction. 

Dr Smith remarked he did not think vitality could be preserved 
in evey case. In front teeth did not hesitate to treat and cap, but in 
back teeth trouble generally ensues. For inflamed nerves he uses 
caustic, dsc. 

Dr. HuRD asked if it would be well to attempt treating a nerve for 
a patient at a distance ? 

Dr. Smith said he would not hesitate. 

Dr. HuRD did not consider distance an objection. He thought the 
preservation of a tooth worth several trips of twenty to fifty miles. 

Dr. North concurred, but left the matter to the discretiou of the 
patient He generally acted according to the circumstances of the 
patient. 

Dr. MooRB treated healthy nerves only. Uses chlo. zinc, and 
treats but few, and those of the most favorable cases. Would not 
allow an ulcerated tooth to remain in the mouth. 
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Dr. Johnston thought much of chlo. zinc ; though it gave acute 
pain on application, it lasted but for a moment. He would not re- 
move a filling if the abscess was small, but made an incision over 
the apex of the root, and treated accordingly, if the root was filled. 
He thinks the zinc has no equal in cases of inflamed dentine. 

Dr. MooRB thought it advisable to fill a root immediately after the 
removal of the nerve. Uses creosote, morphine, dtc. 

Dr. Broffstt (Ohio) here made some beautiful and appropriate 
remarks on thorough physiological and hygeinic education and exa- 
minations, adding a physiological dissertation on the subject, and 
remarks, after which the discussion closed. 

SuBjBCT 3i>— THE BEST MEANS TO CORRECT IRREGULARITY OF 

THE TEETH. 

Dr. Moore thought this a very important subject. Thought the 
earlier application was made to the Dentist the better. Described a 
very interesting case (which we were unable to report, but expect ho 
will furnish to the Journal). ^ 

Dr, Dills said he liked much the inclined plane in many cases, 
and recommended cheoplastic as a base. He described two interest- 
ing cases in which he had used it satisfactorily. 

Dr. Johnson, during the reporter's absence, made some interesting 
remarks on the subject, which were listened to with interest, and 
presented casts of an interesting and successful case of irregularity 
(which we hope to have the pleasure of presenting to the readers of 
the Journal). 

Sdbjbct 4TH--MECHANI0AL DENTISTRY. 

Dr. Satterwhite said for full cases he preferred plaster for im- 
pressions ; for partial, wax without a cap. He takes the female cast 
first, direct from plaster model, by placing plaster model inverted, 
within a rim, and pours metal on it. 

Dr. Hunt was in the habit of taking male cast first. 

Dr. Moore uses a compound of tin, bismuth and lead for the fe- 
male cast, after a plan recommended by Dr. Allen. 

Dr. Ferine said for full cases he preferred plaster ; for partial 
cases he was satisfied with wax impressions. For partial atmos- 
pheric cases he has used a cap stmek up of zinc plate, using thio 
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sheet wax quite warm. He prefers for those cases if the gums are 
healthy and hard, a cut chamber, or, in other words, a double plate ; 
making the chamber only the thickness of the plate. For full den- 
tures he preters the continuous gum ; has used the continuous gum 
blocks for partial cases with satisfaction. For full dentines, the con- 
tinuous gum and the rubber were the principal kinds used in New- 
York. He used in some cases partial blocks on gold plate with 
satisfaction. 

Dr. Johnston said he had been using the cut chamber satisfac- 
torily ; could not say if it was Cleveland's, Gilbert's, or whose it was; 
it was the same principle as described by Dr Fuller at t'le Conyen- 
tien in Cincinnati. 

Dr. Hood had tried many plans, and thought best in no case to lot 
the plate touch the natural teeth. 

Dr. NicueLLs said he regulated the size and depth of cavity plates 
according to circumstances. 

Dr. Hunt said he also used the cut chamber. First received the 
idea from Dr. W. H. Hunter, of Cincinnati, who uses double plates ; 
the chamber formed by cutting a hole out of the inside plates, and 
filling the space between the two plates with continuous gum ma- 
terial. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

On call of Dr. Hunt, 

Dr. Pkrine made some remarks on cleopastic. He said where he 
came from ^ the game was played out ;" few used it, except for tem- 
porary purposes. If he were to use any metal more base than silver, 
he would prefer pure tin, as recommended by Dr. Geo. E. Hawes 
some years since, who had been robbed of the credit to which he was 
entitled. He further said he had seen the work in many mouths 
which in some was much discolored and corroded, and in othf rs 
clean and bright. 

Dr. HuRD remarked he thought at one time he would try it ; he 
called at the New- York Teeth Manufacturing Company to test the 
matter ; offered 920 for the privilege to test it, and if it did not come 
up to representations the money to be refunded, which was refused ; 
called upon Dr. McDonnell, who thought it was not fully tested, and 
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expected improvements. He said he bad not used it, and he did not 
think he should. Did not like the course pursued with it. Did not 
like patents in the profession, any how. 

Subject 5th— FILLING TEETH. 

Dr. Hunt wished to hear from those who had used adhesive gold 
foil. 

Dr. Satterwhite said he had used crystal gold fuil, and liked it 
much ; but thought not so much could be put in a cavity. 

Dr. Perinb said he was a '* blab," especially when a subject was 
presented that he had made a '* hobby," as be had in the use of 
crystal foil for filling teeth. He said the first thing with him was 
to make his patients think he was " some punkins" of a Dentist, 
and he was vain enough to think there were those in New-York 
that thought he *' was some." He selects a central incisor, and 
illustrates his operation on the President, as his patient. He first 
treats the tooth, which he finds considerably diseased ; injects the 
root freely with creosote, and uses nitrate of silver ; takes sufficient 
time in treating, which, when done, two out of three, he thinks, 
can be saved. Fills root with non-adhesive gold foil rolled into 
cylinders on fine brush ; carried on the brush to apex of root ; 
then with small untempered instruments made for the purpose, aAer 
the fashion of the whalebone plugger used by Dr. J. S. Clark, 
proceeds as he illustrated by cut in the New^Yark Dental Journal. 
Sometimes fills upper roots with Plaster of Paris, injected io the 
root, abtforbiag and drying the moisture with bulbous paper and a jet 
of warm air thrown upon it. If the tooth becomes inflamed, treats 
with creosote ; sometimes applies a leech. When nerve is exposed 
accidentally, prefers te treat mechanically, when he can get the 
patient te submit. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Miscellaneous matters were discussed with much interest. 

Dr. Johnston exhibited an interesting case of irregularity. 

Dr. Perine presented a beautiful case of continuous gum teeth 
after the style of work of Dr, B. Franklin, New- York. 

Dr. Smith exhibited an interesting specimen where exostosis bad 
been developed. 
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Dr. HvNT relatod interesting casea of oaaificatioa, hit traatoient 
and success. 

Dr. NicHOLLs related cases of neuralgia, bis treatment aad suc- 
cessful results. 

Dr. ToLAND presented a neat specimen of vulcanized rubber partial 
caae. He stated that the work was about being introduced into 
Cincinnati. 

[ We dgsirg to express our aeknowledgements to Dr. John T.ToUmd 
for aid in the preparation of the above Report. We regret not having 
received it in time for our last number, — £ds] 



ON THE DEVELOPMENT AND STRUCTURE OF THE 

TEETH OF MAMMIFERA. 

BY DE. ADOLPH HANNOVER, OF COPENHAGEN. 

(TBtNtLlTED DC T. WHIKTON JONBl, r.tS.) 
P*BT II. — HtSTOI.OOV OF THE TeETH OP THE MaMHIFXKA. 

{Continued.] 

True Haversian canals of the same nature as la (be cement, do 
not occur in the dentine. There are, however, in the middle of the 
dentine, canals which much resemble the Haveraian canals, but which 
have probably a different origin. They are met, for example, in the 
ox, in the form of round or oval, though more frequently irregular 
sections, filled with a yellow granular mass, or they appear black and 
opaque when extraneous matter has penetrated them in grinding. 
Dr. Hannover believes them to be remains of vessels. The canals 
mentioned by Ovren and Tomes, in the inner part of the dentine of 
several rodents, should not be looked upon, Dr. Hannover thinks, as 
Haversian canals ; especially as, according to Tomes, they run 
parallel with the dentine tubes, and do not anartomoie, but branches 
of the dentine tubes open Into them. It is therefore improper to 
speak of the vascularity of dentine in the same sense as the vascu- 
larity of bone is spoken of. The admission of Haversian canals in 
'' ~ dentine is founded only on the incorrect comparison of the 
tine with bone, and the process of ilentification with that of 
lication ; therefore, also, the nam« of onleo-dtntine _ which Owen 
given to the central clear substance, with free and irregu- 
irly-disposed dentine tubes, in several mammifera, is objec- 

LB in the interior of the dentine, canals occur which have to be 
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taken as Harersian canals, so thsre also occur in it forms which 
are very similar to bone corpuscles, and which hare been mistaken 
for them. They occur in the ox and bear, but are most frsquent in 
cetaceans. Dr. Uanno?er belicTes them to be of the same nature as 
the pulp and pulp-cavity. 

A similar origin, though a somewhat different structure, most pro- 
bably belongs to the various forms which occur in the so-called 
granular substance {Pondingue^ Cuvier). This substance is of very 
general occurrence in the interior of the teeth of the sea mammifera ; 
in other animals it is only exceptionally present. In no respect. Dr. 
Hannover says, can the structure of the granulsr substance be com- 
posed, as Retzius thinks it may, with the structure of the cylindrical 
bones. Both the anatomical and histological structure of the sub- 
stance in question. Dr. Hannover insists, is opposed to any resem- 
blance with bone. 

When the tooth does not remain open throughout the whole period 
of life, the point of the root is gradually closed by the external ce- 
ment ; the growth of the dentine is ended, and blood-vessels and 
nerves cp.n no longer penetrate the pulp-cavity. In some teeth a 
cavity is still found filled with the remains of the dentine germ ; but 
in most cases the whole germ is dentified. The consequence of 
arrested nourishment is especially evident in the point of the root. 
Not only with the microscope, but also with the naked eye, it is 
frequently seen that' the dentine and the cement are not sharply sepa- 
rated, as in the other part of the tooth ; but that the transition be- 
tween the two takes place in an unmarked manner. Therefore the 
irregularly-disposed dentine tubes mingle with bone corpuscles, 
without, however, this exceptional simultaneous presence being any- 
thing mtfte than juxta-position, or accidental mingling. The ramifi- 
cations of the dentine tubes, which are here oflen in extraordinary 
number, do not pass into the ramifications of the bone corpuscles. 
Sometimes the dentine tubes, sometimes the bone corpuscles, have 
the predominance When the cement has been formed in great 
masses around the point of the root, the Haversian canals charac- 
teristic of this substance are also met with. The granular substance 
likewise, together with its irregular earthy deposits, may be found 
mingled in the point of the root with the cement ; and here the best 
opportunity is presented of observing the distinction between those 
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•sfthj deposits and the bone corpatcle«. Lastly, irregular smaller 
and larger cayities are met with, which are owing partlj to an in- 
complete dentification, partly to the remains of blood-vessels, but 
which are not to be mistaken for Harersian canals. 

In the history of the development of the tooth, it has been shown 
that each dentins germ is originally surrounded by a cement germ^ 
as is separated from it in the crown by the enamel germ and the mem^ 
brana intermedia , but in the root by the memhrana intermedia only. 
When the different dental substances have acquired their permanent 
form, the cem.ent can, therefore, never be in immediate contact with 
the dentine ; it is only at the point of the root, as has just been shown, 
that a mingling of the two substances takes place. Towards the 
enamel the cement is distinctly limited ; it never mingles with the 
enamel columns, and easily separates from them completely, whilst 
the connexion with the dentine in the root is very firm. 

Cement exists around every root, but not around every crown, for 
in teeth with conical derttine germ, the cement germ in general ab- 
sorbs round the crown, and does not ossify. The quantity of cement 
formed around the root of the conical dentine germ is very variable. 
Whilst the cement around the root of the teeth of man and dog forms 
only a thin layer, its quantity in the dolphin is very considerable, and 
in the physister almost as great as that of the dentine ; as in theso 
animals the crown of the tooth is very small, and soon worn away, it 
may with truth be said of them that they masticate with the roots of 
the teeth, lit teeth with notched dentine germ, the cement, which ia 
considerable in quantity, first surrounds the enamel of the crown, and 
then the dentine of the root. In teeth with a cup-shaped dentine germ, 
the outer cement exists only in small quantity, the inner predominates, 
and is distinguished, as before mentioned, from the outer by its yel- 
low color and opacity, the greater number and size of the less-branch- 
ed bone corpuscles, and the wide spread Haversian canals. The 
inner cement, in particular, resembles still more closely true bony 
substance than the outer. In teeth with foliated dentine germs, the 
quantity of cement between the leaflets is considerable ; in the peri- 
phery, small. Although the cement is not everywhere of the same 
tkieknofo, still its quantity, on the whole, increases in all teeth from 
above downwards. 
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The cement, which is opaque, ie softer thei the dentine, and is 
therefore always most worn away sn the masticating surface ; on the 
contrary, it is harder than bone. Its color is dull while, grey, or yel- 
lowish, and at the same time speckled. In other respects the struc- 
ture of the cement in general is similar to that of osseous substance, 
and both are distinguished by bone corpuscles imbedded in a ground 
substance, and by Uayersian canals ; the bone corpuscles in bone are, 
howeyer, usually more numerous, larger, and darker ; the arrange- 
ment and number of the Haversian canals, and the groqnd substance 
are also different. 

As the cement does not lie in immediate contact with the dentine, 
there can be no communication of the ramifications of' the bone cor- 
puscles of the former with the ramifications of the tubes of the latter ; 
in the dentine itself there are no bone corpuscles, as has been above 
insisted on. 

AUhough the form of the bone conpuscles of the cement ia very ir- 
re^lar, still their direction is, in general, such that their longest dia- 
meter is perpendicular to the length of the tooth. Around the 
Haversian canals the bone corpuscles lie, sometimes in as definite 
order, sometimes in concentric series, as m the bones ; this is the 
case, for example, in the inner cement of the ox. 

The number i)f bene corpuscles corresponds to the quantity of ce- 
ment. They are entirely absent where the cement is thin, as in thb 
neighbourhood of the crown of teeth with conical dentine gums — e.g. 
in man, dog, trichechus ; in man, the part of the cement neath the 
crown IS quite clear and very brittle, so that fissures occur in it, as in 
the enamel. 

The ground substance, in which the bone corpuscles are imbedded 
is, in most cases, clear and trannparent, but not so much so as the 
dentine. In other cases it is granular. In many it has the appear- 
ance as if stratified. 

The Haversian canals of the cement do not completely agree with 
those of bone, in respect to their structure, number, and arrangement. 
They appear to have walls distinct from the rest of the cement. They 
serve fur the passage of bloodvessels, which penetrate from without 
inwards. Where the cement forms only a thin layer, they are wholly 
wanting in all animals. In roan, Haversian canals are met with only 
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at the point of the root where the cement is in great quantity. In the 
horse and ruminants of the cement, especially the inner, is pervaded 
by numerous and large Haversian canaN. The opening of the rami- 
Hcations of the bone corpuscles into tho canals, Dr. Hannover 
has not been able to observe, such as is stated to be the case by 
Owen in the Megatherium, in which the canals at the same time 
anastomose with each other. 

The irregular cavities oflen seen in the point of the root above- 
mentioned in the description of the dentine, must not be confounded 
with Haversian canals. These cavities, first observed by Czermak 
m human teeth, are branched, thick, varicose canals which pervade 
the cement in different directions, penetrate it from without inwards, 
and reach as far as the dentine by their blind end. They appear to 
be abnormal. 

Different also from Haversian canals are fine passages which 
occur even in thin layers of cement, and have a distinct resem- 
blance to dentine tubes, but which are seldom or never branched, 
and usually run transversely. The nature of these passages is still 
unknown. According to Tomes and KoUiken they are frequently 
connected with the dentine tubes and bone-corpuscles, That they 
are connected with the dentine tubes. Dr. Hannover most decidedly 
denies ; because the dentine is everywhere separated from the 
cement by the granular :ttratum intermedium. As to their connexion 
with the bone-corpuscles. Dr. Hannover has observed this only in 
the dugong ; in all other animals he has expressly remarked that 
they have no communication with the bone-corpuscles. 

3. Enamel. 

The enamel characterizes the crown of the tooth. It is always 
interposed between the dentine and the stratum intermedium, outside 
which is the cement ; where, however, the cement does not ossify, 
the enamel is covered only by the membrana intermedia, which then 
appears as the so-called enamel cuticle. This is the case in teetli 
with conical dentine germs ; and Owen has probably confounded the 
membrana intermedia with the cement, when he speaks of the occur- 
rence of a very thin layer of cement on the crown of the tooth in 
man and the ape. The enamel cuticle is soon worn away after the 
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crown bti broken through (he gum, to that tho onaael is laid bare. 
The enamel is in general thickest above, especially on the masti- 
cating surface ; below it is thinner, and ends with a free border, 
which is frequently covered with a thin layer of cement. 

Although it cannot be said, with Owen, that the enamel always is 
the least constant substance of the tooth, because every tooth pos- 
sesses a crown, still Dr. Hannover remarks that tlie. normal relations 
are frequently changed at an early period by the wearing away of 
the crown. Thus very commonly the teeth of trichechus, dolphins, 
edentata, the incisors of the elephant, &c., are found without enamel 
— t. «., the crown, beiag so small, is soon worn away, and only the 
root remains ; in the teeth of the young animals, however, the enamel 
of the crown is distinct enough. 

The enamel is composed of columns developed from the enamel 
cells. The typical form of these columns appears to be six-sided. 
This form is, however, usually changed by the mutual pressure of the 
columns into a polygonal or flattened one. The thickness of the 
columns is variable. The columns present more or less distinct 
transverse markings, having some resemblance to those of muscular 
fibres. The cause of these markings lies in the calcification of each 
individual cell taking place in strata ; hence the appearance is often 
more distinct in young than in old animals. 

The direction of the enamel columns is either perfectly straight, or 
bent, or slightly tortuous. In regard to this, however, there is no 
definite rule ; for in the corresponding tooth of the same order of 
animals, or of a different order, sometimes one, sometimes another 
direction of the enamel columns is observed. In the human tooth, 
for example, the columns are found sometimes straight, sometimes 
bent, sometimes wavy, or intercrossing. As to the cause of this 
difference— -the origin of the straight or wavy course in one di- 
rection it is easy to explain, but not so the crossing of straight or 
spiral columns. 

Between the enamel and dentine there is no special membrane. 
The enamel columns directly touch the dentine. Dr. Hannover also 
denies that there are any such depressions on the suface of the den- 
tine for receiving the end of the enamel columns, as have been aup- 
posed by Lessiog and Owen. In all the teeth of different animals 
examined by Dr. Hannover, he found the limit between the enamel 
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and ihm d«iiftine always aharply defined, aad ibnued of a aiii|^ dark 
liae. Owan mentions a layer of cells between the dentine and enamel, 
in regard to which Dr. HannoYer remarks that it is not quite clear 
to him what could have deceived that observer into this notion, uniesa 
it waa the globular formation of the intertubular substance of the 
dentine, which in the ox, for example, may, like small protuberances, 
project iato the enamel. 

4. Stratum Intermedium. 

This forms in the crown the limit between the enamel and the 
cement ; and in the root, the limit between the dentine and the ce- 
ment. It is the metamorphosed membrana intermedia^ which during 
the development of the tooth is closely connected by its outer surface 
with the cement germ, and on the inner has attached to it the 
nucleated ends of the enamel cells. 

The structure in question attains its permanent form after the 
enamel cells have become completely calcified in their entire length ; 
as it is situated between the enamel cells and the cement, the ossifi- 
cation of the cartilaginous cement germ can commence only aftfir 
the complete development of the membrana intermedia. It, there- 
fore, always separates in the crown the enamel, in the root the 
dentine, from the cement. But as the cement germ round the 
crown of teeth with conical dentine germs does not in general 
ossify, but becomes aborted, so the memhrana intermedia lies free 
on the surface of auch crowns, and forms on the as yet unworn 
teeth the so-called enamel cuticle above noticed. This name, 
(which was given to it by Kolliker,) Dr. Hannover observes, the 
membrane merits neither by its origin, nor its structure, nor its 
nature. For the metnhrana intermedia does not belong exclusively 
to the enamel, nor does it lie superficially like a cuticle; whilst 
its structure as before shown, has nothing in common with that 
of epidermia. 

Erdl first demonstrated this membrane by means of the applica- 
tion of diluted hydrochloric acid ; according to him it haa an 
epithelium-like aspect, and appears to be composed of small cella. 
By Owen it was probably mistaken for a thin layer of cement. 
Nasmyth supposed that be was able to trace it not only on the outer 
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surface of the enamel of the human tooth, but also on the outer 
surface of the root ; he called it " the persistent dental capsule ;" 
a name, Dr. Hannover observes, which might well be adopted — 
as the membrana intermedia does indeed represent a sac-like struc- 
ture in the dental sac, and can be also still demonstrated in the 
fully-formed tooth. As, however, the membrane, though it covers 
the surface of the enamel, dots not cover the outer surface of the 
root, as Nasmyth supposed,, but is situated between the cement 
and the dentine of the root. Dr. Hannover does not consider it proper 
to retain the name of '* persistent dental capsule," but proposes in- 
stead that of stratum intermedium. 

What becomes of the memhrana intermedia in the crown beween 
the enamel and the cement, Dr. Hannover has not clearly made out. 
The limit between those substnnces is formed of a dark, well-defined, 
but irregular line, sometimes double. There is no interspace between 
the enamel and the cement, only where they have split from each 
ether — which readily takes place in drying or in making the prepa- 
ration — there is formed an empty space, which is often filled with 
foreign matter. It thus appears that the membrana intermedia in the 
crown, which is so evident in the early stage, is in the completely- 
formed tooth no longer to be observed. 

It is otherwise with the membrana intermedia in the root between 
the dentine and the cement. Here it is converted into a particular 
stratum, having the aspect of a clear line of variable breadth 
but always narrower than the membrana intermedia, whence tho 
ttratum intermedium has arisen and opposes any communication 
of the dentine tubes with the ramifications of the bone corpuscles 
of the cement. 

The stratum usually presents itself as a clear streak running along 
the whole length of the root ; a frequent variation in its aspect, 
however, is occasioned by the deposition in it of finely or coarsely 
granular earthy matter. These masses are usually collected towards 
the dentine in greater quantity, whilst the limit towards the cement 
is more defined. At the same time, the commencement of the den- 
tine tubes is concealed among them. Such an appearance has es- 
pecially occasioned the already often-mentioned erroneous supposition 
that dentine tubes pass into bone-corpuscles, to which those masses 
very often have a great resemblance. The pefectly clear, or tho 
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granular and dark anpect of the stratum intermedium may be obserred 
in the same tooth ; much depends on the thickness of the prepa- 
ration ; and it is especially in thick preparations that the shape- 
less earthy masses of the stratum intermedium are most readily 
mistaken for bone corpuscles. This, according to Dr. Hannover's 
experience, was the case with Retzius' preparation for the teeth. 

From Dr. Hannover*s observations it is seen that the stratum 
intermedium may present itself with a very variable aspect ; but it 
always serves for the separation of the dentine from the cement 
Only in the point of the root it is frequently indistinct, and there 
arises that previously-mentioned mingling of dentine and cement, 
but which is not accompanied by a real communication of the dentine 
tubes and the ramifications of the bono corpuscles. 

The stratum intermedium has been seen by some previous observ- 
ers, but its nature not recognised, because the memhrana intermedia^ 
whence the stratum arises, had been overlooked. 
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ON THE TREATMENT OF PARTICULAR CLASSES OF 

IRREGULARITIES. 

BY DR. NORMAN W. KINGSLEY, N. Y. 

I despise, as much as any one, hobbies ; but no man ever made 
any progress beyond what was laid down in the books as orthodox, 
who did not, in the opinion of some, ride a hobby. Consider 
then, for the moment, regulating teeth as my hobby. 

The increased interest which this excites in the profession, in- 
duces me to comply Avith your request to send you the following 
article on *^The Treatment of Particular Classes of Irregularities." 
Commencing with the Central Incisor of the upper jaw, the most 
common form of disarrangement is, when one central falls within 
the lower jaw, and is held thus out of its arch at every occlusion 
of th# jaws. If the patient is young, say under twelve, the treat- 
ment is simple, and the progress rapid. A gold band, of half 
round wire, bent to the curve of the jaw, placed on its labial 
surface, its ends supported by tying with floss silk ligatures to 
some of the back teeth, and a ring, cut from small India rubber 
tubing, is all the fixture necessary. If the temporary molars are 
in, and tolerably firm, the ends of the gold band may be tied to 
them ; no harm can follow, an there is no strain npon them. 
Before fastening, slip the rubber ring on the band, and when the 
band is secure in its place, bring the ring opposite the offending 
tooth, and stretch it over it. No blocks are necessary to keep 
the jaws apart. No matter how much the lower teeth lap over 
it — unless the jaws are bound together — the action of the gum 
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elutie will bring it Into Una vrilhin a few days, and ordinariljr 
with very little soreness. Tiie rubber rings ought ta be changed 
often, as they lose their elasticity. When once lapping outside tfaa 
lower jaw, there is no danger of their getting in again. 



Another form of irregularity of the Centrals is, when they stand 
obliquely to the arch, their labial surface describing two sides of a 
triangle ; or, as may happen, one or m')re standing directly across 
the jaw, at a nght angle with it. The treatment, as usually given, is 
a complicated one. Sometimes a fruitless effort to Rl a gold ctdlar 
so firmly to the tooth that a short lever sulderoJ at a rielit angle to 
it will, by the aid of elastic fastened (o thn end of the lever, pull it 
around ; a very pretty way of accomplishing the object in theory ; 
but unfortunately, the practice in a majority of instances {owing 
to the difficulty of making the collar hold) does not sustain 
the theory; besides, even if it could readily be made to bold, 
the fixture i* a cumbersome thing. Anolher splendid piece of 
steam-engine machinery to attain the same object, I saw in the 
mouth of a little miss, between nine and ten years of age, a few days 
since. A Central Incisor was slightly twisted from its true position ; 
a gold plate was fitted across the entire palatine arch, pissing over 
and covering the crowns of the molars ; a gold bar was soldered to 
the plate on the labial surface of the molars, passing around in front. 
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resting on the outer corner of the offending centra], and farther on 
soldered to the palate plate on the opposite side of the jaw from 
where it started ; so much to keep one corner of the tooth where it 
belonged. Another plate was fitted over the lower jaw, with an in- 
clined plane to strike the opposite corner of the tooth, and twist it 
into place — beautifully — only, after wearing it between two and 
three months, it didn't. The author of this wonderful piece of me- 
chanism has, within a couple of years, obtained a patent for his great 

improvements in Dentistry, in making never mind ; spare 

him. 

The accompanying engraving will illustrate a much more simple 
and effectual method. It represents the jaw of a Miss, 13 years 
oi age ; the irregularitity of the incisors successfully corrected by 
the following treatment. Fasten a gold bar as before described, file 
notches in it as follows, one on each side against the space between 
the Centrals, ditto against the space next the laterals ; before tying 
the band in situ, take two gum elastic rings tie them to the central 
notches, stretch one of them one way to the notch and tie it, the 
other in a contrary direction, and fasten it. 

Secure the bar in its place and carry the Elastic bands over the 
teeth. The engraving will show the triangular form the rubber 
band is compelled to take. Common sense will explain its action — a 
month with a young patient will accomplish the result. I care not 
how much trusted a Central is in the jaw, so surely as India Rubber 
is clastic so certain is success. Essentially the same treatment is 
required when one Central in addition to standing obliquely, laps 
over the other Central ; to bring it down into line, or any ether tooth 
that stands too prominent, instead of floss silk ligatures at the end of 
the gold bar, use elastic rings tied to notches — for instance, file the 
notch from one-sixth to one-eighth of an -inch, formed uf the first 
molar, on each side, fasten the rings to the bar and stretch them back 
and over the molar. The efiect will be a constant backward strain 
on tbeg(>ld band which resting on the too prominent teeth will forre 
them down into line. The following treatment is peculiarly applica- 
ble to the lateral incisors of either jaw, and consists of ligatures and 
gum elastic only. The usual manifestation is the dropping of the 
laterals within the lower ones. Wax a strong silk ligature around the 
first molar and the bicuspids back and forth, so that the three may be 
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bound together, and may iorm an anchorage ; treat both sides in the 
•ame manner. On one side fasten an elastic ring by the ends of the 
•ilk, close up the bicuspid. 

(With a little application this arrangement can be understood with- 
out the aid of an illustration). Take the end of the ligature from the 
other side and pass outside of the eye-tooth, around under the lateral, 
over the centrals, under the lateral, over the eye-tooth, and 
through the elastic. Carry the ligature back the same way it came 
to the starting point, draw it up, giving it as much tension as it will 
seem to bear, or as circumstances may dictate, and fasten. The three 
teeth on each side the jaw, will not be affected by it The Centrals 
and eye-teeth will not be drawn in because of the almost impossi- 
bility of contracting the arch. The only apparent action will be upon 
the laterals, which will be moved directly forward. Another mani- 
festation not uncommon, is the eye-tooth closing within the lower 
jaw. 

It can be restored with a band and elastic, or a wooden brace across 
the mouth. The only difficulty is owing to its peculiarly inclined 
conformation upon its lingual surface. A ligature or a brace will be 
very apt to slip off. In such a case the following is certain ; with a 
very small diamond pointed drill : Make a hole high up on the swell 
of the tooth on the inside about one line deep. Fit a piece of con- 
densed hickory for a plug — with the end standing out sufficiently 
long to catch and hold the brace or ligature. 

In the end plug with gold. Of two evils choose the leest — it is 
better to drill the hole and restore the tooth than submit to the defor- 
mity. 

}^y time and your space forbid my going further into details in this 
article. A variation of these and other well known plans will suggest 
themselves to any one with any faculty of invention, as adapted to 
peculiar cases. 

Above all, let me urge the profession in all their contrivances, to 
study simplicity. The simplest method, other things being equal is 
always the best. 

Don't make the mouth an exhibition room for McCormick's reap- 
ers or Hoe's Printing Presses ! 
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The following is the first of a series of original articles on kin* 
dred subjects, written for the N, Y, Dental Journal, which we 
shall present to our readers in each succeeding issue. — Eds. 

CASES OF IRREGULARITY SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 
BY DR. W. DARYMPLE OF NEW-YORK. 

The patient was a boy of about twelve years of age, the son of a 
Capt. S ^ of this city, who had the superior left central incisor 
cat through in a transverse position ; also the lefl superior lateral 
curved toward the palatine portion of the mouth. In connection with 
this irregularity was a little freak of nature, in the shape of a third 
tooth of a conical form, situated directly between the incisors. [See 
Cut No. 1.] 




My first attempt to correct the irregularity described above, com- 
menced by extracting the supernumerary tooth ; which when extract- 
ed proved to be an imperfectly developed, conical shaped tooth. 

Ailer the lapse of a few weeks, I took an impression of the mouth, 
and struck up a plate fitting accurately to the posterior surface 
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of all the teeth and clasped to the temporary molars. B/ this time 
the lateral iDcisor crowding inwards, and contracting the arch, we sol- 
dered to the plate immediately opposite this offender a little socket 
[See Cut No. II] with the palatine end closed. In this socket was 
placed a plug of hickory wood [B], which was lengthened from time 
to time, fitted so as to press firmly upon the tooth, which operation 
had the effect in a few weeks of giving me room to operate upon the 
transverse central. I now fitted a band encircling it quite near the 
gum ; to this was attached an arm [C] of spring wire, and soldered 
to the posterior portion of the plate covering the mouth, having con- 
siderable length, that it might force the tooth around. The arm was 
changed irom time to time, until I had the satisfaction of turning a 
tooth completely on its own axis. 

The time occupied in this operation was about four months. The 
cuts with the attachments and appliances will fully illustrate the 
manner in which the force was applied to accomplish the end 
desired. Cut No. 3, representing the appearance of the teeth when 
the operation was finished. 

I hope to hear from others on a kindred subject. 
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EDITORIALS AND CUTTINGS. 



In closing the first year of the New York Dental Journal, we feel 
it incumbent upon vs to give some idea of our progress, and of our 
intentions for the future. Although we make no pretensions to hav* 
ing realized independent fortunes by our enterprise, we can assure 
oui selves and our readers that if our subscribers but prove as good 
as their word, we can be certain of havmg at least lost nothing. And 
as we feel that we have progressed somewhat towards our design, the 
improving of the standard of dental periodical literature, we rest 
sati&fied. In the future we shall continue to be guided by the same 
rules we adopted at the outset ; to give such a judicious ar- 
rangement of original and selected matter ; literary and scientific ; 
theoretical and practical ; as shall serve both to instruct and amuse. 
With such intentions, having greatly improved the appearance and 
quality of the Journal, we certainly consider ourselves justified in 
asking the aid of all those who really take an interest in the progress 
of the science and the profession. And especially we wonid appeal 
to the profession in our own City and State. Certainly if Dentists in 
our own locality will not support us, we can hardly demand it of 
others who are not as much interested in our welfare ; and we cer- 
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tainly hope that every New York Dentist will find it both for his in- 
terest and gratification to help us both with his pen and his purse (to 
the amount of a subscription) assuring him, that if he does his duty 
by us, we will use every effort to do ours by the profession. Since 
the issue of our last number, we have traversed the West and South 
improving and extending our acquaintance with the profession, and 
looking into the progress of our science in those regions. While we 
have been able to report satisfactorily to our own neighborhood, we 
have been charmed with tho hospitality, the genial kindness which 
has met us at every turn. Of the interesting Convention at Indian- 
apolis, we have given as fair a report as possible, aided by the 
valuable assistance of our friend Toland, to whom we return our 
thanks, and wish all prosperity in the extending of his labors. 

As regards the entertainment at this Convention, no report could 
do it justice, and our Editorial goose-quill falls prostrate from our pa- 
ralysed hand, when we reflect upon the dainty viands, tbe brilliant 
oratory, the witty sayings, the witching beauty that surrounded us. 
To our friend Peckover of Paris, Ky, we return our heartiest thanks 
for all his many kind attentions. We were much gratified with some 
extracting instruments exhibited by this gentleman, who is their in- 
rentor ;v we hope to be able to present a description and cuts of these 
instruments to the readers of the De.vtal Journal, at a future 
period. Finally, we gratefully acknowledge a cane made from the 
dwelling of Harry Clay, and presented to us by Dr. Peckorer. We 
hope soon to be able to present to himself and his interesting family, 
specimens of the result of our efforts to encourage home manufactures 
generally, and milk especially. 



We would draw the attention of the Profession to a new work 
about being published by Dr. C. A. Harris, of Baltimore, upon the 
Pathology of the Mouth. It will be illustrated by about forty 
colored plates, and the reputation of the author is a sufficient 
guarantee of its value as a standard Dental authority. 
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OUR DENTAL COLLEGE. 

We have been much gratified in our late perambolati^nt, to 
witness the eridences of the successful career of our various 
Dental Institutions. They were a sufficient commentary upon the 
ill-advised efforts which have been made to establish a similar 
institution in this State. We were happy to learn that the abor- 
tion, termed " A Bill to Establish a New-York Dental College," 
has again fallen still-born. When the New- York Profession shall 
be ready to receive and protect such a College, we trust that 
some one shall be found with sufficient brains to drad a suitable 
bill, and we can assure our readers that the New- York Dental 
Journal will support the right kind of a bill with heart and band. 



^The Lecture of Professor McQueilen, which we publish in this 
issue of the Journal^ was nut written with any idea of subsequent 
publication ; but, at the suggestion of one of the Editors, Professor 
McQuillan consented that it should be laid before the public. Our 
readers will be gratified, as wo were, with its eloquence, and espe- 
cially in its touching eulogy upon the late Dr. Townsend. We 
shall hereafter present more from the same pen. 



For some time past, both by_ letter and in conversation in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, we have received many inquiries con- 
cerning the Vulcanite Rubber Base for artificial teeth ; and we 
would here take occasion to mention, that this composition is rapidly 
taking precedence over all other kinds of work, especially in cases 
for the regulating of teeth. The adaptation of this work to the model, 
renders it necessarily a perfect fit iu the mouth. We understand that 
arrangements have been made by which Dr. B. W. Franklin has 
entered upon the entire management of the business, and the Pro- 
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f«s«ioii can now obtain what tboy have to long needed and desired, 
other than a metallic base for artificial teeth. This method of mount- 
ing has been in use among our most skilful practitioners, and we 
believe Las given general satisfaction. 



PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF DENTAL 

SURGEONS, 



Time and space will not permit us to give the minutes and discus- 
sions of the Annual Meeting held at Philadelphia, October 5tk, 1858. 
Tlie election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as follows : 

President Dr. S. Dillingham. 

Vice President ,, T. L. Buckingham. 

Secretary „ Geo. T. Baker. 

Treasurer „ J. Foster Flagg. 

Librarian „ C.N. Pierce. 

The following resolution, presented by Prof. McQuellen at a pre- 
vious meeting, was adopted : 

" Resolved, — That two or more of the Association shall be elected 
delegates to the Ameriean Dental Convention, with instructions to 
suggest the expediency of the Convention becoming a delegative 
body, composed of representatives from State and County Dental 
Associations throughout the Union" 

We are glad to see this movement, and would recommend other 
Dental Societies to co-operate with the above. The necessity evi- 
dently exists for some change that shall redound to the credit of tbe 
profeyAion: 



We call attention to the fact that our publishing office has been 
finally located at No. 640 Broadway, Comer of Bleecker Sireet, 
where Conununications and Exchanges can hereafter be addressed. 



V 
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We have received from Prof. McQuellea portraits of Dr. Towna- 
end and Prof. J. D. White, which may be seen at our office. 



We are delighted to see the progress of our Cincinnati friends, 
and welcome the monthly publication of the Dental Register as a 
new erajn Western civilization. We hope that the course of the Re- 
gisler will be as correct in its monthly issues as it has heretofore 
been as a quarterly. But do nut flatter yourself friend Toland that 
you can beat the Empire State ! We have a strong notion of pub- 
lishing the New York Dental Journal as a daily, laying it upon 
the table of our subscribers every morning, before breakfast, to 
be discussed with their eggs, their muffins, and their mocha. 



We give below a list of our Agents to whom Subscriptions and 

Advertisements can be forwarded : — 

% 

Trubner & Co (jondon, Eng,. 

Dr. Schmedicke. Jerusalem Strasse, No. 13, Berlin, Prussia, 

Fowler & Preterre Paris, France, 

A. M. Leslie Cin., Ohio, 

Jones, White &> Co « St. Ijonis, Mo., 

H. Snowden Baltimore, Md., 

John S. Clark N. Orleans, La«, 

B. S. Godman & Co Boston, Mass. 



We have receiyed : ^ 

The British Journal of Dental Science London, 

American " " " Baltimore, 

Dental News Letter Phila., 

American Dental Review St Louis, 

Dental Enterprise Baltimore, 

L'Art Dentaire * Paris, 

Dental Reporter Cin., 

Journal de Medicine Pratique et Chirurgie par Championi^ire, Paris, 
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We givA the followfng as presented to us hy one of the Profession 
18 a core for tooth-ache : — 

Oil of Cloves I drachm 

•• Sasafras 1 «* 

Aqua Amon 2 ** 

80 pr. ct. Alcohol 4 •' 

Gum Camphor 1 " 

Sul. Ether..... 1 •« 

Chloroform 1 '* 



DENTAL PRACTICE FOR SALE. 

A Dentist of high standing in one of our chief Western Cities, is 
desirous of retiring from his practice, with between five and six 
thousand dollars per annum. Any one wishing to purchase such a 
practice, can hearTuU particulars by addressing the Editor of this 
Journal. 



John Klein, of Philadelphia, has invented and exhibited to us a 
new ingot, for casting metals. This he claims to be superior to any 
instrument of the kind now in use ; and we think his claim is just, 
judging from our own experience. 



GALVANIC ANAESTHESIA. 

We learn from " Championni^re's Journal of Practical Medicine 
and Surgery" of January, that this subject occupies considerable at* 
tenlion in England at the present tioxe ; and that the universal judg- 
ment is adverse to the professed anaesthetic powers of electricity and 
galvanism. At a debate in the London College of Dentists, it was 
unanimously decided, that not only did not galvanism prevent pain, 
but that it frequently increased it. In France, M. Vautier, an 
eminent Dentist, gives his opinion, that the process will never be ef 
much service in Dental Surgery, because it frequently compli- 
cates the operations, and produces two pains, instead of one. In 
connection with this matter, we have received the Circular of Dr. 
S. B. Smith, who has invented and patented a machine^ (by which 
he can throw a two and fro and direct current of electricity upon the 
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desired spot, while others onlj give two. By Hkh xieass Dr. Smith 
claims to have arrived at painless operations by galvanic appUcaiion, 
and certainly his proposition is feasible. 



OUR CORHESPONDENCE. 

Although we have received many kind and flattering notices in our 
correspondence, since the establishment of our Journal, we have never 
alluded to them publicly, but have none the less appreciated them. 
We cannot resist the desire to quote a few lines from a Western 
friend, and a distinguished member of the profession, which will show 
how we are esteemed in those quarters : — 

" It has given me much pleasure to see the more elevated themes 
" both directly and indirectly belonging to our profession, invested 
" with the interest your pen has thrown around them. In fact the 
*' appearance of the Blub Cover has thus far been hailed by the pe- 
" culiar geneftection that mind symbols itself to mind." 



Dr. W. Dairy mple has shown us a Dental Register, which is one 
of the finest works of the kind we have ever seen. It is illustrated 
with cuts similar to those used by Dr. Parmly ; answering for entries 
and remarks, and including nineteen patients to each page. It has 
also a record for each cut, which is particularly necessary for a book 
of this kind. It is almost iudispentible for every practitioner, and 
we recommend it to the Profession. Copies may be seen at No. 19, 
Bond Street, or at the Office of the Journal. 



We have on exhibition to the curious, interesting specimens of 
osseous union of the teeth, and specimens also of natural pearls 
formed upon the teeth. 



We invite the attention of the Profession to *' Ask's Opentiog 
Chair," advertised in this number. From experience we rsconmMid it. 
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A GLANCE AT THE HISTORY AKD PROGRESS OF DENTAL SCIENCE* 

FROM THE KABUBBT AOffi, TO THE FKBSEKT TIMB. 

(OsmUnutd.) 

This period of Dental history is afler all but a list of names. After 
Ambroisb Pare came D. Antoink d'Altomari, who was noted for his 
acquaintance with the pathology of the teeth : — he was of the severe 
measure school, and advised and practiced drawing teeth whenever he 
had an opportunity. One J. AKDRi: de la Croix became known by 
curing a fistula ; having drawn a tooth, the fistula disappeared. Achil- 
LE-PiRHiN Gasskr drew a tooth from his own jaw, but so carelessly, 
that he nearly bied to death, and, says the chronicler, " remained pale 
for the remainder of bis life.'* Pierre Forsebt seems to have been quite 
another authority. He was the first who informed the world that the 
manufacture of artificial teeth from ivory was like to be a dangerous 
blessing. He stated that their insertion by means of gold would cause 
tiolent Inflammation of the gums and other portions of the mouth, 
and thus endanger the health of the patient. He had seen this effect 
produced, and therefore rejected the practice. He made an improve- 
ment in the forceps, and became noted for his ability to cure diseases 
of the maxillaries. This practitioner, like many others, had his hobby, 
which was that there must exist some medical substance having the 

9 
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property to produce the expulsion of teeth from the jaws without pain; 
and he devoted much of his time and energy to the search for this Dental 
philosopher's stone. Fabricb d'Aquapendentb seems to have been a 
practitioner of considerable merit, and did his work very much as 
the present generation see fit to do theirs. Thus, when a tooth was 
carious, he removed the deposit with instruments, killed the nerve with 
a red<hot iron, and proceeded to fill the cavity with beaten gold. He 
used many instruments, all of them apparently suited to their uses. 

Fabrics be Hildek destroyed a swelling of the posterior molars, by 
means of caustic, — during the operation, keeping the teeth separated by 
little pellets of wood fastened with iron rings or bands. Jean Heub- 
Hius advised sufferers from odontalgia, to beware of visiting the dent- 
ists in too great haste, as oflen the cause of disease is internal, and 
would not with them receive its due attention. 

J. S. Strobelberger meanwhile, favors the Dentists, as he considers 
that they have that practice which is necessary for usefulness. 

This latter gentleman recommended smoking tobacco as a sedative 
in case of toothache ; but tobacco was then but just becoming known, 
and people were as shy of it from ignorance of its qualities, as many 
now are from knowledge of them. Strobelberger proposed as an in- 
strument for extraction, a simple thread, that primitive forceps with 
which New England mothers draw the fangs from their curly-headed 
sons and daughters. Though in many respects reasonable and sensible 
in his theories, Strobelberger was a believer in the power of amulets, 
and many other superstitions of the time. 

M. A. Sbverin opened a large abscess occasioned by the eruption of 
the wisdom teeth, and with wooden pincers managed to destroy an 
enormous tumor of the inferior maxillary. Claud Deodatus was the 
Surgeon to the Bishop of Basle, and carried weight with his opinion 
among these 17th Century Dentists. He noticed the frequent use of 
aquorfortia in diseases of the teeth, and accused it of causing Caries of 
the jaw, and loss of the teeth. For this reason he counselled only the 
use of Dentifrice-powders, and general treatment. John Heurnius was 
of the class who believed in the existence of some medical substance 
which should extract teeth without pain ; to this theory there were many 
adherents, and Heurnius advises dentists never to attempt to extract 
teeth, except by inserting between the tooth and the gum a particle of 
the gum JStuphorbium, which would cause the tooth to fall without pain. 
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DupoNT was the first who reeom mended the extraction of the diseased 
teeth and their immediate replacement in their old sockets, where they 
will, as he remarks *' form new ties with the walls of the cavities ; and 
thenceforward cause no more pain." 

Dbnis Pomaret confirmed this assertion by offering in evidence a 
sound tooth which had been drawn by accident, -and being immediately 
replaced, did well and grew healthy. Nicolas Tulp tells a story of 
one OoswiN Hall, a doctor of Amsterdam, who, while suffering with the 
toothache, made an incision into the gum. Fever and delirium super- 
vened, and the unfortunate doctor died. 

The belief in Dental worms received many additional proofs at this 
period. Quo Jacobcbcb having cleaned the carious deposit from the 
cavity of a diseased tooth, saw a worm come from it which lived in 
water for some time. Philippe Salmuth drew from the tooth of a person 
similarly affected, a worm an inch and a half long, resembling such as 
are found in cheese. But this faith in worms was entirely eclipsed by 
the belief in golden teeth and teeth o/iron which the Dentists thoroughly 
believed to exist, and explained by various chemical theories too ridicu- 
lous to be mentioned. 

Nathaniel Hiobmorx is a name perhaps better known at this period 
than almost any other ; be appears to have studied the pathology of 
the teeth more and to better advantage than any other, while he dis- 
covered several facts of the last importance to the profession and the 
world at larse. 
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NOTES FOR A MEMOIK ON THE PATHOLOGY OF DENTO-NEURALGIA. 

BT A. C. CASTLV, M. D., NEW TORE. 

Some twelve years since, in the Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, I published a series of papers — " Notes for a Memoir on the Path- 
ology of the Teeth," — ^in which I divided the teeth into four groups, 
and again into one or two subdivisions of classes, in accordance with 
their physical characteristics, in connection with and significant of the 
peculiar diathesis and .predisposition of each individual member of the 
human family. The following was the classifying : 

I. The large, firm, dense yellow teeth. 

II. The dense yellowish white teeth. 

III. The chalky white teeth, the yellow transparent teeth, and the 
yellow chalky teeth. 

lY. The transparent white teeth and the translucent bluish white or 
pearl/ teeth. 

As I observed in my previous notes, the possessors of the firm, dense 
yellow teeth (Fig. 1), of which these are the index, have what is term- 
ed " a sound constitution," a strong, well put together frame or skele- 
ton, great muscular development and strength, with vigorous nerve^ 
and good health, physically presenting the outlines of anatomical man- 
ly dignity and beauty. 
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Fig» 2. Possessing the secood class of te^li, while they possess the 
nervoos vigor and strong muscular deYelopmeot in a less marked de- 
gree. The skeleton not being so dense or strong, so the external 
physique harmonizes, the features present a softer expression, and the 
lineaments a full and more rounded form. These persons, however, 
do not the less enjoy the general good health allotted to man. 

Fig. 3. The third class, — the chalky white teeth, the yellow trans- 
parent teeth, and the yellow chalky teeth, — denote a sero-lymphatic 
temperament or a strumous diathesis. 

Fig. 4. The transpvent white teeth, and the translucent bluish white 
or pearly teeth, so much prized, so much envied, and so much poet- 
ized, bespeak for the unhappy possessor a scrofulous diathesi;^ and a 
predisposition to scrofulous tubercular phthisis, and with the previous 
class cancerous and glandular affections — marks I consider cu sure and 
perfect as is the Eddystone Lighthouse a warning of the rock beneath. 

Dr. John Torrey, Professor of Chemistry in the College of PhysiciaDs 
and Surgeons of the University of the State of New York, now United 
States Assayer, in a conversation with me, some seven years since, on 
the above classification of the teeth, was pleased to observe that he was 
much gratified with my notes on the patholc^y of the teeth ; but 
thought that I had divided the groups into too many classes. I re- 
ceived with respect the objection of a gentleman so well learned in the 
sciences, and I made still closer observations on my classification ; and 
I am now free to say, after these several years* additional attention to 
the subject, that I have no inducement or demonstrative cause for 
making any alteration or modification in the arrangement of my 
groups. 

Perhaps there is no other region upon the face of the globe that 
offers such demonstrative proofs on the subject of dental peculiarities 
(as well as the peculiarity in the opinions and experience of dentists,) 
as does the region pf the area of the United States, — ^the climate or 
atmospheric phenomena exhibiting the very extremes of heat and cold, 
often varying 40^ Fah. between sunrise and sunset. Moisture is ex- 
cessive, rapid evaporation extraordinary, while the electric^ state of 
meteorological phenomena is no less remarkable. The effects of so 
many vital external influences combining their action upon the animal 
system must be too obvious to be lost sight of ; and in no cases are 
their combinations more strongly marked and illustrated than by the 
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development of those super-abnormal conditions lo be observed in 
scrofulous or tubercular subjects. 

Dento-neuralgic afiections, so far as my observations extend, have 
been treated rather as idiopathic affections referable to the region a^ 
fected, under the various old names of rheumatism of the particular* 
part, sciatica, tic-doloreux^ intermittent headache, nervous headache, 
&c., &c., &o. The few isolated " singular" cases, published at periods 
remote from each other, of a neuralgia disappearing afler the extraction 
of a diseased tooth, have produced no other impression upon the mind 
of the general practitioner of dentistry, or upon the attention of the 
medical practitioner^ than being one of those curious enigmas occasion- 
ally appearing in what may be termed the curiosities of medical litera- 
ture. Dr. Woodbridge Strong quotes that *' Man is a microcosm ; 
and"— continues the Doctor — ** certainly he is an enigma, and his dis- 
eases are obscure and with difficulty understood, affording scope and 
verge for the highest and most profound intellect." Dr. Strong also 
pertinently, as the remark is emphatic, says, " In this field none need 
to lag for loafU of ground to occupy ; none need to weep, however 
advanced, for the want of another world to conquer !" 

The science of Dentistry, like that of the medical art, does iiot con- 
sist merely in the superficial routine of daily practice to the end of 
making money merely ; nor will any practice, of however long stand- 
ing, of unique success in the simple manipulation of stuffing gold into 
the hollows of teeth, or filling fangs that the gold penetrates through (?) 
their apices into the maxillary alveolus, establish Dentistry upon a true 
mechanical science; nor will the unique and original hypothesis — that 
'^ a dead Tierve''^ in a tooth possesses the power of absorption ! or that 
the cause of the decay of the teeth is the ^' introduction of knives and 
forks," — with the recommendation to parents to adopt some other plan 
to supersede ''this fashionable indulgence (!) for the preservation of 
the teeth in the rising generation." All this, however distinguished in 
public estimation the authors of such nonsense may be, does not 
establish dento-pathologioal science. 

Proceeding, then, with this subject of Dento-Neuralgia, Dr. Rush 
records a case of madness ^' occasioned by diseased teeth which were 
in no way painful to th^ patientJ*^ Dr. Rush also states a case of 
" hip-joint disease and rheumatic affection" — " being immediately re- 
moved afber the extraction of a tooth." The London Lancet publishes 
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a case of *' neuralgia of the womb*^ — ** immediately disappearing after 
the extractioD of a diseased wisdom tooth.'' Mr. Leocker relates a case 
of epilepsy at once disappearing upon the extraction of some teeth. 
These constitute the isolated '^ extraordinary cases" having any bearing 
in connection with my observations regarding the interesting pathology 
of dento-neuralgic affections. It will be admitted, for the attainment 
of correct pathological deductions, that a proper and thorough knowl- 
edge of the physical, physiological, anatomical, and the various abnor- 
mal conditions of the dental system, is paramount ; to these must be 
added a correct knowledge of the whole nervous system, and the 5th, 
6th, Tth and 9th pairs of nerves, especially with the cervical nerves. 

The causes of neuralgia, hitherto, have been involved in the deepest 
obscurity. Not so, however, is it now necessary that the cause of 
many neuralgic affections should any longer remain in this state of ob- 
scurity. The dentist introduced ancesthesia to the science of surgical 
appliances ; why should not the dentist have the honor of unfolding the 
pathology of three-fourths of the affections of neuralgia of various 
nomenclature? The teeth are amply supplied with blood-vessels, 
lymphatias, membranes and nerves. With these facts before us, it 
would be strange, indeed, if the teeth were to enjoy an immunity from 
disease any more than the eye, the ear, the bones, or even the hair and 
the nails. Hence, any functional or disorganizing agencies may and 
do produce disease in the teeth ; and having these vital organs of re- 
cuperative or absorbent agencies within them, they may be and are 
idiopathically affected or sympathetically deranged ; and being idio- 
pathically affected, they are the proximate and remote causes of dento- 
neuralgic affections and pains. The proximate cause may at once be 
stated as being the chronic inflammation and thickening of the neur 
rilema^ or vascular membranous envelope of the nerves within the 
dental chamber and dental canal of the tooth, superinduced by the ab- 
normal condition of the bone of the tooth. The morbose state of such 
teeth as are undergoing the slow process of carious decomposition from 
external agents ; those teeth passing through the process hypertrophy ; 
or those undergoing the slow process of death ending in necrosis, with- 
out any other apparent superexciting cause than comprehensively what 
is ignorantly termed " scurvy in the gums.*' If a necrology of teeth 
were to be kept by dentists, cause find effect would be wonderfully 
and clearly demonstrated, and the exciting cause of dento-neuralgia in 
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most instances explained ; and the diagnosis of rheumatic alTections, 
nervous headaches, and other neuralgic symptoms, readily eluci- 
dated. 



DENTISTS AS IN 



VULCANITE BASE FOR TEETH. 



DR. E. A. L. ROBERTS, 

OF 56 BOHD BTBSET, HEW TOBK, 

Would inform the Profession who are familiar with this valuable invention, 
and they will be glad to learn, no doubt, that the efforts of the^ American Hard 
RiMer Company interests have thus far been unavailing to prevent the above 
continuing the manufacture of this article. At the last term of the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court, held in this city, and just closed, in a suit brought against the 
above by the Goodyear interest, a motion was made for an iujunction to re- 
strain me from using, in the manufacture of plates for artificial teeth. Vulcanized 
Gatta Percba, and from selling such plates to others, when manufactured ; but 
the defense made by me to such motion was so complete, that the counsel of 
the Goodyear party abandoned his motion without argument. As this matter 
is exciting not a little interest in our profession, I shall give, in the next num- 
ber, a copy of Goodyear's Patent of 1851, and his reissue of 1858, that all jnay 
judge of the claim made in each. 

New Tobk, June 22d, 1859. 



earth, and seams like a very god ; woman, fair woman, bends with oe- 
witching grace, to grace his work ; and labor lightened maketh the 
heart glad. Thus intelligence smooths the way over the rough path of 
life, it brightens every eye, and gives elasticity to every step : — and we 
now naturally ask, Has our own profession no names to be enrolled 
with those so conspicuous now before the world t Who was it who 
commanded the nervous system of man to sleep, while tortures worse 
than death had possession of the body ? Who has said to the afflicted, 
worn with suffering and disease, Peace, be still, for I will give you rest f 
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Who has said to the soldier, weary with his wounds, dreading the fear- 
ful amputation, Have no fear, for sleep shall rob the knife of its terrors! 
Yes, Morton's name is a household word ; and whatever the verdict 
given as to who first knew that that most powerful agent, Ether, had 
capabilities of stilling pain, it must be conceded that Morton decided 
its merits by practical experiment, and demonstrated to the world that 
a new power would bring comfort to the distresed. To what extent is 
mankind benefited by this new ray of light thrown across the path- 
way of life 1 None can tell the limits, none can appreciate the bound- 
aries. Although the world at large may forget his claims, every suf- 
ferer on earth's wide surface, thus relieved, must be forever grateful as to 
the result of his discovery, whose name was recently introduced as one 
of the great philanthropists of the age. — ^Years have passed away, and the 
inventive mind of man has racked the brain, hours of toil have been 
spent, endeavoring to solve the great problem, How shall life be saved 
from wreck at sea ] The great waters of the fearful deep have rolled 
their angry floods over thousands of fellow mortals ; and their despair- 
ing cries have gone up to the very heavens for relief, and yet no sure 
relief was there. The life-boat, broken and scattered in pieces, drifted 
upon the wide waters, a mocking token of confidence lost, hopes 
crushed, with not a clinging hold of life ; but our own Larchar, whose 
skill in our profession many will bear witness to, has completed a 
great work in constructing a Life Boat, answering all the requirements 
hitherto deemed necessary. This great triumph of marine invention is 
already appreciated at home and abroad, and will we trust grace every 
ship from every port. Let every davit on each noble vessel suspend 
this ingenious work, and we will hear of no more loss of hope, of life, 
of wealth, — while deeply regretting the fate of the never to be forgotten 
Austria and Central America. — Who has made, by long experiment in 
the laboratory, the first literal success in mechanical dentistry, rendering 
our labors comparatively easy, giving beauty and cleanliness to our 
work? and, although the claim has been contested, yet the profession 
now most unanimously agree, that to Allen the praise should be 
awarded. May he be richly rewarded in his continuous work of 
beauty. Our profession numbers many men of brilliant minds. Not 
only are they inventors whose skill in mechanical arts are appreciated 
every day, in all the various operations which belong to their patients, 
but out of their legitimate line we can recall many bright evidences of 
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their skill, which make up those conveniences which make happy and 
easy every-day life. Wescott's door spring, although simple in con- 
struction, yet has that mechat^ical ingenuity connected with it, which 
makes it perfect within itself; it^s adoorable in its uses, and commends 
its construction to those living in this highly civilized country. Old 
Benjamin Franklin^s name is as familiar in every child^s mouth as 
father and mother, known over all the world for his wisdom, economy 
and usefulness ; yet while the printers boast of this great and good 
man, we have a Franklin among us. His name is connected with very 
many improvements in our profession ; his kindness, with his great me- 
chanical traits, is universally appreciated by the brethren. A man of 
few words, but his words when spoken may be relied upon : he has 
lately turned his attention to the perfecting of the Vulcanized India 
Rubber Base, under Goodyear's Patent, and we may safely say that 
when a man of his mechanical skill turns his entire attention to any 
one particular object, the profession may undoubtedly believe there is 
good in it. Could we get at all the various useful instruments used, 
and tell of their origin, we could fnake a volume well worth perusing. 
Our Dental Chairs, Forceps, Fluggers, and various instruments used 
by us, are the results of study and long practice. Peculiar operations 
in the manner of filling teeth and their treatment, such as Heulian's 
operation upon the nerve, Parmley's, Dwinell's, Clark's, Tucker's, and 
Gunning's method of stopping teeth, all of these have their peculiarities, 
— even Blandy's Cheoplastic method is peculiar ; — but we have writers 
noted for their productions in literature : Solyman Brown, grown grey 
In the profession, has contributed many, yery many, valuable hints to 
the young men about entering this our field of action. Versatile in his 
manner, kind and obliging to all, he has the respect and confidence 
which entitles him to the esteem of those who are fortunate enough to en- 
joy his society ; and it is a bright evidence of progression, that we have 
Colleges under the management of men like Harris, Taylor, White, 
Townsend and Wescott, whose minds and characters are eminently 
fitted for these high posts of honor. We may congratulate ourselves 
that every day young men of education and refinement are entering 
our ranks with highly cultivated minds, pleasing address, and all those 
attributes which make the man, in whatever position he may be called 
in life. Therefore, let us have confidence in our ability, let us accord 
honor to whom honor is due, lay all jealousies aside which retard our 
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onward march, and with great good feeling cheer each other on 
towards that point esteemed perfection. 



DE*NTAL ANOMALIES. 

A SUBJECT which we have never seen specially treated, and yet which 
we think would he interesting to hoth the profession and the public, 
is the one to which we have given the above title, and on which we 
propose to give some space in the Dental JoumaL The many unac- 
countable malformations and horrible monstrosities which Nature, as it 
would seem in a frolicsome mood, occasionally brings forth, have long 
been the subject of inquiry and treatise by medical writers. As we shall 
proceed to show, these malformations are not confined to one portion 
of the human system, but are found equally in all its members, and 
not unfrequently distort and disturb the whole body. In the present 
article, however, we shall confine our remarks to those peculiarities 
which attend malformation, or unnatural progress, in the dental system 
and its appendages. 

We then divide the subject into the following heads, for easier ex- 
amination : Augmentation or diminution in the number of teeth — 
Changes in position — Anom^ous unions — Diverse anomalies. 

We will commence with the changes in number in the human teeth. 

All teeth should present three successive stages of progress, viz., 
their development, Existence, and final fall, always supposing that this 
progress is not interfered with by death or accident. 

Anything which interferes with these three stages or any of them, 
may be considered anomalous. Thus the premature fall of one or 
more of the teeth, either of the first or second dentition, constitutes an 
anomaly by diminution — »very common, and consequently little re- 
garded. The precocious appearance of teeth meanwhile, may be termed 
a numerical anomaly by augmentation, being, in fact, an excess of the 
number of toeth appropriate to the age of the party. This is also a 
common occurrence and attracts little attention, except when it ap- 
pears in the form of teeth produced in the foetus ^ an occurrence of 
rarity. 

Mbckel» an anatomist, remarks that this phenomenon roost frequent- 
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]y takes place where the introruterine life has exceeded the usual time, 
though only a few weeks. There was a superstitioD among the ancients 
that great destinies awaited children who were born with teeth. Thus 
one celebrated Roman seems to have verified the truth of the preju- 
dice. CuBfiius was surnamed Denttxtus from his having enjoyed this 
privilege; while modern times have produced Louis XIV. and Mira- 
BEAU as further witnesses to the same fact. But unfortunately for the 
friends of the miraculous, where there is one who, being born with 
teeth, becomes great, there are many who die in infancy, or living, are 
never heard of. Indeed, it is now considered by eminent physicians, 
« that such precocity lessens the chances of life. 

Again, there are, as is well known, many cases of delayed develop- 
ment of the teeth ; and, occasionally, one of prolonged existence. Of 
these latter some curious instances have been related : among others, 
we remember one of a Frenchman who died in the last century, aged 
one hundred and eleven years, and carried with him to his grave both 
his teeth and his hair. 

The prolonged stay of the milk teeth after the appearance of the 
permanent set, sometimes causes the presence at one time of more than 
the whole number properly belonging to such dentitions. Thus Ar- 
nold, another writer, mentions a case where there were at one time in 
each jaw, eight incisors, four canines, and twenty-four molars, being in 
all seventy-two teeth ; but this statement, although given as a fact, is 
not supported by proofs. 

But this brings us to the second division of our article — Changes in 
position. Rare cases have occurred where teeth have been developed 
in the angle of the lower maxillary, and even in the palatine arch. 
These characteristics, which are natural in many reptiles and fishes, 
become curious anomalies in man. We find also frequent cases where 
the teeth, forsaking the vertical direction natural to them, present 
themselves in an oblique or even horizontal position; this anomaly 
will be noticed in persons afflicted with ?iare-lip. 

It is even stated that cases have been known where teeth grew with 
their crowns at the alveolar process, and their roots projecting. 

Curved teeth are also frequently met with, some having an outward, 
others an inward tendency. Other cases are cited of changes in the 
relative positions of teeth; as, for instance, molar teeth will be found 
occupying the place of incisors, and vice versa. Passing on, we reach 
the third division of our subject — Anomalous union. 
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This anomaly is frequently caused by the deposit of tartar Riling the 
space between the teeth, and thus uniting them ; of course, such union 
is not permanent, and a divorce may easily be effected by proper use 
of instruments. Cases have been known, where, from inattention, this 
species of union has extended through a whole set, inclosing all the 
teeth in a wall. A more curious species of union is that which some- 
times occurs when the teeth are not separated, but form a solid arch of 
bone. Such a case is mentioned by Plutarch in his life of Pyrrhus, 
whose upper jaw was formed in this manner, the divisions of the teeth 
being marked out, but not cut through. 

One of the sons of Prusias, king of Bithynra, is mentioned by 
Valerius Maximus, as the subject of a similar malformation. 

Various modes of union between two teeth have been noticed. 
Thus tubercles are sometimes formed, having one half on one tooth 
and one on the other, being the bond of union. Again, two teeth are 
frequently united at the roots, being supplied with vitality through the 
same nerves and vessels. It is remarkable that all these cases of 
anomalous union present individually characteristics of the normal 
state of dentition in various other animals. 

For the union of two incisors by tartar, or otherwise, resembles 
.perfectly the natural human molar ; the union of a number of teeth 
into one, is equally like those of the elephant ; and the union of all 
together, forming one bone, is as in birds and tortoises. This brings 
us to our last division— t;ar»ot/« anomalies. In this indefinite class, 
we may mention the planting of teeth simply in the gums, having no 
roots of importance ; and other instances where they are not fixed in 
the gums, but are fastened by a simple membrane. Curious changes 
of position have been noticed, which we can mention here. The 
molars have appeared between the incisors ; canines in the place of 
molars, and so on. We might go on, ad Ubitumy to describe various 
changes in the animal economy which sometimes appear, and are 
classed properly as anomalies; but as we only desire to follow the 
subject, at present, in relation to the dental system, we will close with 
the hope that our investigations may induce others more competent to 
pursue them still farther. 

In connection with the foregoing, we present the following from our 
own practice, as a curious instance of similar malformation of our own 
period. Plate 1 represents the upper maxillary, with a portion of a 
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third dentition, in an adult. A represents a perfect canine tooth, 
directly behind where had formerly been a lateral incisor. B and C. 
are two lateral incisors. D being the space formerly occupied by three 
teeth previously removed. The patient, Mr. T., of Illinois, aged 
thirty-eight, states to us that, in each of the members of his immedi- 
ate family, the same or similar freaks of nature were in some degree 
presented ; ha also states that his father died being possessed of com- 
plete second and third sets of teeth in his mouth at the same time. 
Plate No. 2 presents the lower maxillary of a sister of the above, 
i^[ed twenty-nine years. The upper teeih had been removed, but had 
lierore presented quite as strange features ; in their place she is at 
present wearing an artiiicial denture. 
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A, C and D represent three perfect bicuspids of the third dentition, 
and B a perfect lateral incisor. If space permitted, we would present 
similar cases, which we shall reserve for a future number. 



(From the QuarUirijf Journal €f Mierotoopical Soienee.) 

ON CERTAIN APPEltfRANOES OCCURRING IN DENTINE, DEPENDENT 

ON ITS MODE OF CALCIFICATION. 

BY JAS. A. SALTEB, ILB., F.L.a, ftO. 

In Kollikei: and Siebold's Zeitschrift for 1850, Czermak published a 
paper on some points of the minute anatomy of the teeth, whose im- 
portance has not, as it seems to me, been sufficiently appreciated in 
this country. No abstract or translation of this paper' has yet ap- 
peared in English, though the interest and value of its contents prob- 
ably equal any single other that has appeared since the earlier writings 
of Purkinje and Retzius. 

Czermak, among other interesting matter, has been the first, in this 
communication, to give a correct explanation of those curious appear- 
ances of globular, conglomerate formations in the substance of dentine, 
which have been so long an enigma to some of our most indefatigable 
microscopists. 

My object in the present communication has been, partly to give a 
summary and confirmation of Czermak's paper, in reference to certain 
points in the anatomy of dentine, and partly to add some further ob- 
servations of my own on the same subject and in the same direction. 
The peculiar markings on dentine, known as the ^* contour lines^'' and 
their appendages, the irregular patches of small interspaces which 
limit the outer extremities of the contour lines, have never received a 
rational explanation until the publication of G/ermak's paper ; and 
the latter appearances, especially, have previously been the subjects of 
the most far-fetched and untenable interpretations. 

The peculiar patches of opaque interspaces, and the globular masses 
of dentine which bound them, have been shown by Czermak to be de- 
pendent on the mode in which the animal material of dentine is calci- 
fied, and to a certain extent (though I think not sufficiently) he attrib- 
utes the contour lines to the same cause. At all events, they are 
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obviously associated and produced at the same time and under the 
same conditions of nutrition, and must be considered togetlier. 

The appearances in question are found variously disposed in differ- 
ent teeth, and in different proportions in different specimens. It may 
be remarked, however, that they are always most conspicuous in those 
teeth whose enamel exhibits irregular development ; and, in making 
sections, this may be remembered for the purpose of selection. It 
will be found, moreover (as I shall presently explain,) that there is 
an obvious relation in number and position existing between the con- 
tour markings in the dentine, and the grooves and irregularities on the 
enamel — a fact which I have not seen mentioned, though I believe it 
to be uniform. Czerraak has, however, pointed out another circum- 
stance not previously described, by which this condition may be recog- 
nized in the entire tooth — it is the appearance of opaque white Une9 
around the fang^ forming white rings ; this can be best seen by 
moistening the tooth for a minute, and then holding it obliquely 
by the side of a bright light. These rings, which vary in breadth 
from the l-50th to the 1-lOOth of an inch, are scattered in succession 
from the neck to the apex of the fang ; their white opacity contrasts 
remarkably with the darker, semi-clear, yellower intermediate por- 
tions of the fang. These rings are, of course, abnormal ^ their number 
varies. I have one tooth — ^an inferior canine — in which there are 
thirteen rings strongly marked. Of the import of these rings I will 
speak hereafter. When, then, a well marked specimen is examined 
with a low power, the arrangement of the contour markings will be 
seen as follows : — I would, however, first observe, that the section 
should be vertical, and of an entire tooth, for, if it be only of a por- 
tion of a tooth, the relative position and direction of the markings in 
the different parts of the organ cannot be seen, and these circumstances 
are of the first importance for comprehending the import of the ap- 
pearance in question. The term "contour lines" originated with 
Professor Owen, I believe, and implies the general similarity which 
these have with the contour of the tooth. The contour of the two, 
however, is not identical, for the markings (in whatever part ex- 
amined) are more divergent than the outline of the tooth; and, pass- 
ing from within outwards, abut in succession upon the external sur- 
face of the dentine. In comparing the absolute contour of any tooth, 
it will be found that the angle formed by its sides is more acute at its 
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summit, or the summit of any particular cusp, than the contour mark- 
ings ^vithln. 

In viewing the specimen with transmitted light, it will be seen that 
a series of dark opaque granular patches are arranged immediately 
within the enamel and cncsta petrosa in the outer portions of the 
dentine. In the crown of the tooth they are not continuous, and do 
not forni an uninterrupted layer, but are separated from each other by 
intermediate portions of normal and well-formed dentine. These 
patches are more or less club-shaped, with the butt-end of the club 
towards the surface, and the pointed or attenuated end stretching 
obliquely inwards and upwards, towards the pulp cavity. These 
patches are so irregularly defined that, unless viewed with very low 
powers, their outline can scarcely be said to have any describable 
shape. When, however, they are slightly magnified, or seen without 
a microscope at all, they appear to be convex on the outer and upper 
margin, and straight on the opposite side. The upper margin and 
outer extremity are the darkest and most defined ; the lower margin 
and inner extremity are jagged and ill-defined. The little elements 
of the patch are very interrupted towards the inner extremity, but are 
scattered in a direction upwards and inwards, and are lost. The con- 
tour marking ^% then taken on by a dark linear streak, which passes 
nearly in the same direction as the patch, with a slight curve, towards 
the pulp cavity. The nature of this line does not appear with low 
power ; it merely looses as an opaque streak, more or less dark and 
defined. The patch, as I have observed, is most marked near the 
surface of the tooth ; the line near the pulp cavity ; and, where they 
join, they are both indistinct, and sometimes not to be discerned. 

The relative direction of the contour markings is curious and 
interesting, and the examination of it, in the different regions of the 
tooth, is particularly important. Gzermak does not notice this ; in- 
deed, his figure, drawn to display the general arrangement, only ex- 
hibits a very small portion of the tooth — ^not enough for the purpose 
— and what is shown is faulty, and only approximative. 

For the particular description of the course of a contour marking 
I will select the region just below the neck of the tooth ; they are 
there peculiarly indicative of their character and meaning. In passing 
from the surface of the tooth to the pulp cavity, the contour marking 
makes adouble curve, like the letter f^ and precisely resembling the 
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primary nerves of the dentinal tubes in that region. In passing from 
without inwards, the first curve presents a convexity outwards and 
upwards, then bending in the opposite direction, the convexity looks 
inwards and downwards, and, as the line almost reaches the cavity 
within, the curve still continuing, it passes almost perpendicularly up 
the side of the pulp cavity, sometimes apparently joining the line 
above it. Now, it will be seen that the curves of the contour marking 
not only resemble the primary curves of the dentinal tubes, in a general 
way, but that they are exactly the same in the amount at any particu- 
lar spot, and always opposite in direction ; as the tubes bend in one 
direction the contour markings bend iu the opposite, so as to cross 
the former almost strictly at right angles ; and this mtiy be stated as 
a rule — thcU the curves of the contour markings are in proportion 
ft) the primary curves of the dentinal tubes at any particular spot^ 
and across them at right angles. In the crown and fang the contour 
markings are simpler and less curved. In the crown they are more 
horizontal, and, passing above the pulp cavity, meet over its summit. 
Here the markings are very short. In the fang they are almost ver- 
tical, and nearly parallel with the inner and outer surface of the 
dentine. The lower ones are usually very ill marked, and though 
they can be traced for a long distance up the fang, as they slowly ap- 
proach the pulp cavity, they are indistinct and interrupted. 

Contour markings vary in intensity and number ; they are most 
abundant in the root and most marked in the crown. In the root, 
though very numerous, they are often scarcely visible. In the crown, 
when the line is well marked, it is always bounded externally by the 
opaque-patch; but between these there are frequently others less 
marked — in such instances, lines without patches at their extremities. 

In teeth, with more than one cusp, the upper contour markings are 
confined to their own cusps, and their extremities abut against the 
sides of those cusps ; but the succeeding ones join the markings of the 
contiguous cusps. 

The contour markings are also well seen in a transverse section of a 
tooth, especially about the neck. Here they are represented by a 
series of concentric rings, — a horizontal section cutting the successive 
markings at different distances from the pulp cavity. In this view 
Czermak likens them, not inaptly to the year-rings in wood. 

I would here observe that the contour markings are dark by trans 
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mitted light, and opaque white hy reflected. When mounted in 
Canada balsam, with continued heat, so as to allow the specimen to 
soak in the fluid resin for some time before it cools, or when mounted 
in some liquid, the reverse is the case. The same also happens when 
decalcified specimens are mounted wet. It is the white opacity of the 
extremity of the contour markings that produces the appearance of 
rings on a tooth-fang, already referred to. 

Decalcified specimens exhibit further points concerning the contour 
markings. In preparing these specimens I first make the section 
accurately, as though for mounting in the ordinary way, I then decal- 
cify it by submersion in the dilute muriatic acid. It is impossible to 
make even and regular sections by cutting the softened tooth, and I 
therefore always make the section before I decalcify it. 

A vertical section thus prepared will be seen to exhibit the contour 
markings strongly. 

If such specimen be hooked about with needles, so as to break it 
up, it will be found to tear in successive portions in the direction of 
the contour markings, the tear usually being the line of the marking 
itself. By this means the specimen may be broken up into series of 
triangular portions — the triangle being formed by the external surface 
of the dentine and any two neighboring contour markings; the base 
of such triangles is outwards, and the attenuated apex is inwards, and 
drawn up the sides of the pulp cavity. These triangular slips thus 
produced are the intermediate portions of normal dentine, situated 
between the contour marking. Even the well-formed dentine tears 
readily, but it is parallel with and in the same direction as the contour 
markings. Transverse sections decalcified break up into a series of 
concentric rings, beautifully and exactly regular : it is not easy to tear 
out complete rings, but they are partially separable, and are indicated 
in great numbers; indeed their number seems to be limited only bj 
the mechanical means employed to isolate them. Now, the breaking 
up of a vertical section into triangular imbricated slips, and of a trans- 
verse section into a series of rings, is tantamount, in the entire tooth, 
to a stratified or laminated arrangement; indeed, considering the cir- 
cumstances, as they bear upon the solid tooth, they indicate its com- 
positions (in one point of view) as a series of hoUow cones adapted 
one upon the other. 

Czermak notices the stratification of the dentine <and speaks of the 
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sU'ata being loosened from each other : he says, ^' I have succeeded 
ID breaking off airhole layers of tooth- subs tance^ which had perfectly 
smooth surfaces.'' He considers that the splittings of the tooth sub* 
stance are by no means a resolution of the structure into its original 
elementary parts. He further says : ** The ground substance has cer- 
tainly a stratified composition, but this is usually latent as it were." 
It is fair to observe that the lamellation of dentine, as exhibited in de- 
calcified teeth, was first pointed out by Dr. Sharpey, in the tooth of 
the Cachalot whale. It is most readily seen in the teeth of large 
mammalia, (elephants, hippopotamus, &c.), but its import is better 
understood in smaller teeth, where its relation to the entire organ can 
be contemplated at once. 

I may here point out a fact which, if it has been noticed, has, I 
believe, hitherto escaped recording ; at least it has never been distinctly 
expressed. It is that the contour markings, as well as the fracture 
lines, which so readily occur in the intermediate normal dentine, and 
are parallel to them, exactly correspond to the pulp and internal den- 
tine surface at any particular time of growth. In contrasting such a 
section with a series of one-cusped teeth in different stages of advance- 
ment, this will easily be recognised; the portions of dentine seen 
between the contour markings, in viewing the tooth from above down- 
wards are, as it were, the successive increments by which the organ la 
built up, and by which the original expanded cap of dentine, as it first 
appears, is converted into an elongated cylinder with a tube up the 
centre- 

I have dwelt thus much upon this point, as I have presently to show 
bow the contour marking is produced by a condition common to the 
entire growing surface of the dentine at one time. 

Having said thus much of the general arrangement of the contour 
markings, I will describe tJbeir anatomy as displayed by higher micro- 
scopical scrutiny. 

Two hundred diameters will suffice for the magnifying power. 
When the patches are thus examined they are seen to consist of glob- 
ular masses of dentine, more or less isolated by interspaces, as they 
are less or more confluent one with another. The dentine globules 
("tooth-eubstance balls," as Czermak calls them) are spheres, hemis- 
pheres, or partial spheres, usually of normal dentine, and traversed in 
the usual way by dentinal tribes. Their size varies immensely, from 
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I-400th, I-300thy or even l-250th of an inch^ down to the particles of 
granular dimensions; even l-10,000th of an inch in diameter; indeed 
there seems no limit to their minuteness. When cleanly mounted the 
outline of the glohules is beautifully sharp. The interspaces between 
them vary in form according to the number and size of the globules 
that bound them. In contemplating a large interspace one sees the 
globules and partial spheres bulging into it, some bright and clear, 
others looming indistinctly out of focus. Sometimes tlie interspaces 
are reduced to mere semi-lunar lines of extreme tenuity. Dentine 
globules are largest in the crown of the tooth, and smallest in the 
fang, especially near the cemental surface; indeed, in the latter situa- 
tion, in passing from the surface towards the pulp cavity, they regu- 
larly enlarge, but while they increase in size they become more fused 
together, the globules are less spherical, and the interspace^ propor- 
tionally smaller. 

I would here remark that the interglobular space (as ordinarily 
observed in teeth extracted, allowed to get dry, and subsequently cut 
into sections), are truly hollow and filled with air. This Czermak has 
enforced. 

The relation which the dentinal tubes have to the dentinal globules 
and the interglobular spaces, is interesting and remarkable. The 
globules are permeated by tubes exactly as the other dentine; the face 
of a large globule sometimes exhibits as many as five or six tubes 
traversing it. Now, in following an individual tube across a mass of 
globules, one observes it follow a regular course, just as if there were 
no interspaces: one follows the tube across one globule, then, skipping 
the interspace, one finds it crossing the next globule in a line with its 
position in the first, and so on. There seems an evident continuity. 
In specimens in which the interglobular spaces have been filled with 
Canada balsam, I have seen (as 1 have believed) the dentinal collapsed 
upon the sides of the interspace, establishing the continuity. Kollinker 
has seen more than this, for he says that, in decalcified specimens, the 
interglobular spaces are sometimes filled with a soft substance, whidi 
is traversed by tubes, and "these may be entirely isolated like the den- 
tinal tubes.** Though I have looked for these I have not seen them, 
but of the fact I cannot doubt when stated by such authority, especially 
as I have observed what amounts to the same in a different phase. 
In linear portions of the contour marking, this is explained in four ways : 
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First, by a series of secondary curves in successive dentinal tubes ; 
secondly, by the dentinal tubes being locally widened ; thirdly, by 
interglobular spaces. The two first, though producing the same general 
appearance when seen with low powers, are, I believe, essentially 
different from the contour marking dependent on abnormal calcifica- 
tion. 

The interglobular spaces which form the contour line are usually a 
few scattered semilunar streaks, when seen with high power. Some- 
times these become confluent, and they then form a narrow line or in- 
terspace not wider than a dentinal tube. This latter I have not seen 
described. Not unfrequently, however, it is impossible to find any 
anatomical change, even when examined with the highest powers, in 
the dentine that exhibits a contour opacity ; and I can only imagine 
that a difference in density of such a layer, relative to contiguous lay- 
ers, probably dependent on its contents respectively, may possibly pro- 
duce it. Such an explanation is quite in keeping with the rationale of 
the other element of the contour marking. 

The explanation of globular dentine, and indeed of all the circum- 
stances of the contour markings, is to be sought, and is to be obtained, 
by examination of the pulp or inner surface of the dentine, especially 
of growing dentine. This is the great point of Czermak's paper. 

To obtain a specimen for examination, Czermak directs that a tooth 
(not completely formed) should be split, and then the section ground 
from without inwards until sufficiently thin, the pulp surface never 
being allowed to touch the stone ; the preparation is then to be 
-mounted with the inner, unrubbed surface supine. The appearance 
of such a specimen is thus graphically, and, ,as I can testify, most ac- 
curately described by Czermak : 

'^The tooth- substance appears then on its inner surface, not as a 
symmetrical whole, but consisting of balls of various diameter, which 
are fused together into a mass with one another in difierent degrees, 
and on which the dentinal tubes, in contact with the germ cavity, are 
terminated. By reflected light one perceives this stalactite-like condi- 
tion of the inner surface of the tooth-substance very distinctly, by 
means of the varied illumination of the globular elevations, and by the 
shadows which they cast. Hence one has evidently to do with a stage 
of development of the tooth-substance ; for the older the tooth is, the 
less striking in general are these conditions, and the more even is the 
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surface of the wall of the germ-cavity. In very old teeth considerable 
unevennesses again noake their appearance. These, however, are not 
globular, but have a cicatrized, distorted appearance. It is best to 
make the preparation from a tooth of which the root is not perfectly 
completed. With such preparations one is readily convinced that the 
ground substance of the last-formed layer of the tooth-substance ap- 
pears, at least partly, in the form of balls, which are fused among one 
another, and with the balls of the penultimate layers ; and one also 
perceives that in general their diameter becomes less and less some- 
what in the form of a point, towards the periphery of the tooth-sub- 
stance. The majority of these balls are pierced through by one or more 
tubes, crosswise, from within outwards. Very frequently, hovrever, 
th^y appear homogeneous, and contain no tubes." 

I will only add, from my own observation, that the globular surface 
is hardly so general as Czermak implies. Oflen one sees a considerable 
area that is even and flat, and destitute of globules. The lar^e glo- 
bules are always traversed with tubes: those not traversed by tubes 
are always small. The globules on the germ surface of secondary 
dentine are small and tubeless ; they are often very minute. 

I have found it much easier to obtain specimens than the plan pro- 
posed by Czermak, by procuring a tooth of which the fang is half- 
grown, then introducing the point of a penknife into its open extremity, 
and scraping the inner surface. Small portions may be detached, 
which exhibit the globules admirably. 

Another method of obtaining specimens, which further illustrates 
the internal surface of the dentine, is the following : In rubbing down 
a section of a tooth, as the operator approaches the pulp-cavity, the 
last film of dentine frequently bulges into the unresisting cavity, and, 
instead of grinding up into particles, comes away in a little sheet, a 
little film of dentine parallel with the pulp-cavity's surface, the inner- 
most layer, and the one last formed. This should be carefully pre- 
served and mounted. On viewing such a specimen by transmitted 
light, one sees the globules scattered about — some isolated, others 
more or less confluent ; and between them a pale, rather indefinite 
structure, uniting the whole into a sheet. 

Now, in Czermak's specimen, one sees only the stalactite-like sur- 
face of the pulp-cavity, and the prominent inner globules do not appear 
connected ; whereas, in specimens obtained as I have just described, 
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they are seen to form part only of the innermost layer of dentine. 
Upon close inspection, by transmitted light, it is found that the glob- 
ules are composed of well-formed consistent dentine, traversed by 
patent tubes, the open extremities of which are presented to the eye. 
The tissue between the globules has a somewhat similar aspect ; but 
the tubes appear shrivelled and collapsed, or are not indicated. The 
innermost layer of secondary dentines, viewed under similar circum- 
stances, presents the same general aspect ; but the globules are tube- 
less, and the intermediate tissue appears homogeneous. 

But the most instructive specimens are to be obtained from the very 
thin cap of dentine found upon the foetal-pulp. The thin edge should 
be cut off and examined on the inner surface ; it should be moist, and 
never allowed to get dry. In such specimens the globules are very 
apparent ; but, as Ozermak observes, they do not appear superficial 
but in the substance of the dentine. This he has not explained ; but 
I have observed that, by gradually depressing the focus of the micro* 
scope, the first object that meets the eye is the ends of the columnar 
pulp-ceils adherent to the surface of the dentine. As the focus is 
carried deeper, these appear more or less fused together, and more re- 
motely the dentine assumes a consistent and definite structure. It is 
here, in the moist specimens, that the focus reaches the globules, and, 
consequently, there is no superficial stalactite-like bulgings of globules. 
It is only in dry specimens that that is seen. Now, if such a speci- 
men be steeped in dilute muriatic acid, so as to remove all the earthy 
materials, the globules instantly vanish, and the dentine, where they 
were seen, assumes the same aspect as that where they were not seen. 
No other change is produced. The existence of the globules, there- 
fore, seems dependent upon the presence of earthy material. This 
sn^ested to Ozermak the idea that the organic material of dentine is, 
during the calcifying process, impregnated with earthy salts in globu- 
lar forms, and that, by a deeper degree of calcific impregnation, the 
whole tissue is imbued with the hardening element, and the globules 
are fused. Such a doctrine is capable of explaining all the circum- 
stances of the case ; and we have only to imagine an arrest of calcifi- 
cation at the globular stage over the surface of the pulp as it exists at 
any one time to explain all the phenomena of the contour markings. 

In teeth which have been allowed to get dry, one would imagine 
that those portions of dentine which have calci&ed would retain a con- 
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sistent form, while the uncalcided animal material would shrivel up. 
Hence the stalactite-like appearance of the pulp<cavity's walls, and 
hence also the inter* globular spaces in a dried tooth. I have shown 
that, in the innermost layer of dry dSntine, the globules are held toge- 
ther by an attenuated tissue, in which the ends of dentinal tubes are 
indicated. Again : the contour lines, which exhibit no inter-globular 
spaces, but which are continuous with imperfectly calcified globular 
patches, may be imagined to be themselves dependent on deiicient 
lime impregnation. The integrity of such deficiently-hardened dentine 
would be seriously interfered with by getting dry ; hence, probably, 
one reason why decalcified dentine so readily tears along these lines. 
Now, the idea that the contour markings are produced by an imper- 
fect supply of calcarious material is consistent with other collateral 
circumstances. Upon that idiea one would imagine that other tissues 
besides dentine, dependent for their maturation on lime impregnation, 
and the other teeth, would suffer at the same time — that is, believing 
the effect to be produced by a general vice of nutrition ; and such, 
indeed, is the fact. The enamel almost always suffers at the precise 
spot where the globular patch abuts upon the surface, rendering it 
irregular and rocky ; and it will constantly be found that these appear- 
ances are observable on many teeth of the same individual — ^not at the 
same spot on all the teeth, but at places corresponding with the differ- 
ent degrees of development which the various teeth would have 
attained at one particular period. Why the dentine should be thus 
aborted, so to speak, at successive periods of its growth, and why, 
during intermediate intervals, it should mature perfectly, are questions 
which can only be explained by imaginary successive periodic condi- 
tions of depressed and healthy nutrition in the individual during tike 
formation of such teeth. 



CHEAP DENTISTRY AND ITS TENDENCTES. 

BY PROP. JOHN ALLKN, N. T. 

Thbrb is a great tendency at the present age to cheapen every 
manufactured article. The manufacturer, in order to promote his own 
pecuniary interests, must sacrifice, in a greater or less degree, the in- 
terests of his patrons, for he employs inferior materials with which he 
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constructs his fabrics. He also bestows less labor upon them to 
diminish the expense, and forms them more rudely, which requires a 
less degree of talent and skill. Hence we have many products like 
the Frenchman's, whose razors were not made to shave with, but to 
sell, and the buyer as well as the article purchased is generally sold. 
The dental profession is also tinctured with the same mania, and there 
are those who study more how to cheapen and lessen the value of their 
operations, than to increase their utility by superior excellence. 

This destructive policy can be tolerated better in almost any other 
sphere than in dental practice ; for, if cheap dentistry were to prevail, 
the tendency with the profession would be retrogressive. S'cience and 
art would be diverted from dentistry into other channels, for those who 
possess them would naturally seek more lucrative vocations. 

The thorough education, the requisite amount of taste and talent, 
of art and science, which are necessary for a good practical dentist - to 
possess, would yield him a better remuneration if employed in other 
branches of business ; for it should be remembered that dental prac- 
tice cannot be enlarged like that of a mechanic, a merchant, or a manu- 
facturer, who can employ fifty, a hundred, or five hundred hands, while 
the operations of a dentist are limited to a few fingers ; and yet those 
fingers, if skilled in manipulation, and directed by a competent mind, 
may do as much to ameliorate the condition of man as the mechanic 
or manufacturer, and justice would claim for him at least an equal 
reward. 

Aside from charitable considerations, when dental services are ren- 
dered for a less sum than a fair compensation, they come under the 
head of cheap dentistry, which is considered synonymous with poor 
dentistry, and poor dentistry tends to create distrust and destroy pub- 
lic confidence, which would place dental surgery in comparative ob- 
scurity should it become universal. The cheap dentist is ever regarded 
as being below par in his profession by the community where he lives, 
for, let him place ever so low an estimate upon his services, the pub- 
lic will mark him still lower, and he is looked upon according to the 
level which he seeks ; and after he has once taken his position and an- 
nounced his rank through the medium of the public press, he will find 
it extremely difficult to change his grade should he subsequently wish 
to do so, for his cctat is fixed and stamped with his own seal. 

It is not the clieapest but the best dentists who are sought for by the 
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major part of those who require dental aid ; and the price is a second- 
ary consideration. They require our best services, for which they are 
willing to pay a fair compensation, unless they have been misled by 
those who underrate the value and importance of dental operations 
when skilfully performed. 

No, rather than pull down dental practice by cheapening and ren- 
dering it less valuable, let us strive to enhance its value, by aiming at 
a still higher degree of perfection ; for it is more honorable and more 
lucrative to occupy an elevated position in the profession, than a low, 
grovelling one, that will ever be looked down upon with distrust. 



To the Editors of The N, T. Dental Journal: 

Gentlemen : — 

While yielding to your solicitation for an "Article," I am prompted 
to confess that I do it, not so much through a pruriency to write, as I am 
stimulated by a sense of propriety in defending one of my " bantlings " 
which has been unfairly assailed by one of our profession at Oswego, 
N. Y., in the ** fierce conflict *' of antagonistic advertisement, as you will 
see by the enclosed No. of the Oswego Commercial Tim.es, You will 
also observe a long and logical letter from Dr. Westcott, written with 
the evident spirit of fair and impartial umpirage and due deference to 
recorded fact. 

With these brief preliminaries I will proceed to furnish to you the 
substance of a thesis by my brother T. 0. Royce, read at the Baltimore 
College of Dental Surgeons, March, 1853, being the only written state- 
ment ever made by me or any of my students on the subject. 

Yours truly, 

W. A. RoYCB, D. D. S. 

THE USE OF PURE TIN TO SOLDER TEETH TEMPORARILY, AND PERMA- 
NENTLY TO PLATES, AND AS LOAD TO LOWER JAW SETTINGS. 

BT T. C. ROTGB, D. D. B. 

With feelings of incompetency I attempt to advocate the use of a 

metal held by many to be totally unfit for the use which I have named. 

Although it is not without objections, it has good qualities which more 
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than redeem it, and render it worthy the fostering care of the Genius of 
Dental Science, whose benign influence has developed the incorruptible 
graces of form and color which characterize artificial operations of to-day, 
and exultingly reverts to the corruptible graceless blocks of ivory, 
carved with tedious toil to patch up mutilated humanity, yesterday! 

Casting off as much as possible my sense of diffidence, and relying on 
your charitable indulgence in any errors I may offer, I proceed to state 
my views of the subject, offering as an apology for so doing the neces- 
siti/j not the propensity^ to write, which you, my Worthy Seniors, 
have imposed on all who crave the honors of this Institution. 

Pure Tin may be used extensively, with great convenience to both 
operator and patient, in constructing and refitting artificial teeth — ^used 
judiciously, causing no damage to the patient, and oflen affording com- 
fort and service scarcely attainable by any other means now known. 
Popular knowledge of tin is almost entirely confined to one of its gross 
alloys or amalgams, — the tin plate of commerce, — ^iron coated with tin : 
but the scientific student will not stop here : — he will rather ask, Why 
not use tin? It resists the decomposing action of healthy saliva very 
efficiently is a well known fact, even though it be beaten to foil before 
lodged in a tooth, — a process calculated to weaken its resistance in 
proportion to the division of its particles. The filling instrument prob- 
ably never unites the lamellase of any foil as thoroughly as fusion — yet 
in my vicinity, three tin foil plugs are now worn that were placed in 
the sides of teeth for the gentlemen, and at the dates, as follows : 

For Doctor Allerton, of Pine Plains, 1808. 

For Capt. U. Lockwood, of Newburgh, 1809. 

For Judge C. H. Ruggles, o^ Poughkeepsie, 1812. 

Slight friction on any of them reveals the metal ic lustre beneath the 
pelicle of brown oxide, and affords the satisfactory proof, that we have 
in tin an auxiliary, capable to dispute the digestive power of saliva, for 
over forty years, at least. 

This immunity is traceable to three combined causes, — 1. The in- 
herent lack of affinity for oxygen . 2. The protection afforded to the 
subjacent metal by the thin coat of Protoxide, — as is the case with lead ; 
and, 3. The exclusion from friction, in any material degree, — the plugs 
being located on the sides of the tooth. 

My brother, W. A Royce, of Newburgh, has been in the habit of 
using tin, as solder and load, for the last 16 years, and from his many 
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experiments, and rather extensive experience, we now practice these 
general rules, in regard to its use, and commend them to the profession : 

Never use tin as a plate to lay on the gum, or over roots, — as the 
tin is corroded and rendered rough by contact with excoriated gum, 
or vitiated mucous coat. This enhanced power to corrode in the se- 
cretions of excoriated and ill-conditioned mucous coat of the gum, is 
often demonstrated on gold plate, of 18 carats' purity, and more uni- 
formly on tin, — with latter metal often affording precise information of 
the location of some conflict between the natural and artificial parts, — 
especially convenient in lower jaw settings, — the parts being so difficult 
of inspection while the teeth are in situ. 

Never use tin as clasps, unless, from the nature of the case, the teeth 
must be located and /aste7ied in situ^ by the dentist; the divergence 
or convergence of the clasped tooth, or some formation excluding the 
use of spring, or plate gold, and dictating the inelastic clip, must be 
used in lieu, — then a moderate thickness of tin, bent around a tooth, 
will confine a plate well, unless very frequent removals be resorted to, 
overcoming the tenacity of the clasp by too often repeated flexions. 

Never use tin with silver, as their galvanic relation forbids it, — the 
silver being readily decomposed, and occasionally exciting profuse sali- 
vation, and keen stinging shocks of electricity. 

With platina or palladium, we have had no experience. With gold 
we work principally by these rules. 

If a small, short, lower plate of teeth be required to clasp adjacent 
teeth, or those quite near the artificial teeth, — make a plate of thin gold, 
about No. 28 to 30, to fit the c*ast of the gums ; solder on clasps of 
appropriate qualities, with gold solder, cleanse in acid, rub with sand, and 
fit it to the mouth. 

Select teeth that will permit as much space as convenient between 
them and the plate, especially on the crest of the gum, and inside; line 
with gold, generally No. 27 to 29; solder the linings with gold 
solder to the platina pivots : the teeth being laid in a flat tablet of the 
usual plaster and sand bath, enamel side down, and buried to the 
lined surface, by which convenient access to, and comparative security 
from fracture, by the flame of the blow-pipe, is secured ; — cleanse in 
acid so as to remove the glass of borax, and oxidised surface ; in this 
and all other cases where tin is to be applied, — (said glass being a bar- 
rier to tin solder,) sand oflT the velvet surface. By artificial articulation. 
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or the patient's mouth; adjust the teeth to the plate, supported by wax; 
cast plaster around the out-side of the teeth, enveloping the plate ; when 
set, remove the wax, and with tinman's soldering copper, heated just 
sufficiently to fuse tin readily, run on the plate and linings, a mass 
of pure tin, sufficient to equalize the surface, and restore the broken 
arch of the gum to near its original size and form ; stiffen the plate 
duly, and thicken its edges, so as to finish up too bold to cut the gum, 
tongue, lips or integuments ; file up prettily, — first, with about 1 inch 
round file, is most expeditious, or coarse brooch in lathe ; rub the tin 
with sand paper until the surface is totally homogeneous; — remove the 
plaster and treat the labial border in like manner; polish with brush 
wheels and pumice, or rotten-stone ; finish the gold surface with 
rouge, and the tin with glazier's whiting, — after which coat with pure 
gold, about 1 grain to each tooth or space of a tooth, with Smee^s 
JBattery, 

The flux most desirable to solder tin and gold, is made by 
saturating muriatic acid with mitative zinc, and diluting the solution 
with about twice its measure of water. It is not very liable to be re- 
tained in the cooling tin, and cause cells to be exposed, when finishing 
the tin, as resin will oflen do. On a plain surface conveniently accessible} 
olive oil is a very good flux. 

If teeth so made prove to have any mal-position, the correction 
is easy. The soldering copper readily makes one or all free again, and 
when repositioned, secures them easier than before. Should the plates 
prove too deep, or imperfectly fit the gum, — the tin being removed with 
the soldering copper, opposite the defective locality, cut off or bend the 
gold plate duly, and restore the tin, — thin plate now proving a decided 
accommodation, as it will yield topically, without disarranging the 
general fit. 

Should a case require lengthy processes to reach clasped teeth, 
their gold plate should be proportion ably thick, from No. 27 to 29, and no 
tin laid on them, or anything else that needs to, or is liable, to 
spring, as the amalgamated surface between gold and tin is hard and 
inelastic, and will disintegrate sooner than flex, either oflen or much 
at once. If a case of eight to twelve inferior teeth is to be made 
conjunctively, the thickness of gold plate should depend on the shape, 
size, and condition of gum, &c. If long teeth and broad round gum 
offer, the plate may be 29 to 30, — the more room for tin the less 
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strength of gold being required. If the teeth have been recently 
removed, and considerable accommodation to changing gum is antici- 
pated, better use No. 29 to 30. If a very thin gum, teeth long 
out, alveolus badly wasted, gum involved in folds and shreds of 
membranous integument, use quite thin gold, itide as can be endured 
while fitting the plate to the mouth ; then, after soldering on the teeth, 
draw an inverted soldering copper along the edge of the plate, re- 
moving the tin l-16th to l-8th inch, or more, in width, reflex the 
gold plate outside the tin, with small hammer and pliers, and resolder ; 
then finish, as before described, leaving no tin outside the reflexed 
gold. 

Beflexed edges are generally desirable, but most especially so when 
the gum is deficient, and integuments more or less encroached upon 
by the plate. 

The most important use of tin is, however, to be found in setting 
entire lower cases — here its every merit is enhanced, and the best 
results from its gravity secured, by which lower jaw cases are retained 
so well in their places as to dispense with the aid of the awkward 
spiral spring. The adjustment of the spring is difficult, its energies 
most active when least needed, as in closing the teeth, and vice versOj 
its friction is often tedious, expense considerable, and duration short. 

Since the introduction of the first entire lower jaw made of tin 
and porcelain, in 1836, by my brother, he has used spiral springs to 
only four mouths, in a liberal practice, and in each of these only tem- 
porarily, or less than one or two years. 

To secure the best advantages from this auxiliary, it is deemed 
generally essential that the teeth should be so arranged as to form 
plains on their antagonizing edges or crowns — that the breadth of the 
dental arch at the crown should not far exceed the arch of the crest 
of the inferior maxilla — that no bold point or cusp should project 
from, or be received by, the loaded case, tending to disturb its loca- 
tion, when the gyrations of the lower jaw occur. 

The same reasons as apply in fractional cases should aid in deciding 
thickness and breadth of plate— operator should have in mind that 
whole jaws must have strength — must count on the emendations likely 
to be needed — expect to lose something of the thickness of his gold 
plate each time the tin is entirely/ removed, as it must be before an- 
nealing or soldering with gold can be resorted to. That thin gold only 
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will reflex much or conveniently — that the tin is a very good strength* 
ening agent, but incapable of constant flexion, and, where flexion is to 
be apprehended, the gold plate should be so thick as to prevent it. 
The gold plate being struck up of two thicknesses and soldered to- 
gether, with gold solder, gives the most inflexible material and most 
easily obtained ; and such is our general practice. Where a perma- 
nent flt is to be expected, for which we use plate No. 28, two pieces, 
each reaching from the base of the coronoid process to the location of 
the flrst and second bicuspid of the opposite side, thus rendering all, 
or nearly all, the anterior section of the arch double ; the upper piece 
being narrowed before soldering, permits the lower to be reflexed con- 
veniently, if cut wide* In flnishing this or other cases, it is optional 
with the operator whether the whole tin is put on with the copper, or 
the plate and linings are only tinned over so far as it is desired the tin 
should extend, with the copper, and clean wax is made to support the 
teeth and represent the form and quantity of tin, and even its smooth- 
ness, after which the whole is to be buried in thin plaster. When set, 
the operator may cut a funnel-shaped gate to the wax, at either ex- 
tremity, or the apex of the arch— heat the plaster hot enough to flow 
the wax all out, and pour tin, just reduced to limpidity by heat, in the 
chamber vacated by the wax, and he has a good soldering and neat 
casting, at once — his risks are, too much heat in drying the plaster, or 
in the tin poured> and the evil to be apprehended is amalgamation of 
the plate with tin% 

When finished, as before described, these tin-loaded cases have a 
fine appearance, which can be preserved,— first, by preventing or remov- 
ing the tin approaching too near the crown or the linings of the teeth ; 
second, by reflexing the gold on parts excoriated by the fitting ; third, 
by soldering a thin plate of gold over the tin, by means of tin, the 
plate being first struck up to fit the surface, tinned on both sides, 
placed in situ, and the external coat of tin,, fused fairly with the 
copper, secures the adhesion of the plate — after which scrape off the 
tin to the gold plate, polish and galvanize. Many settings of entire 
lower jaws, that never were galvanized, are now in use, and no com- 
plaints of 'Mil taste'' were ever offered by the patients; but my 
brother always coated them when new, and a clean metallic surface 
presented, with a thin coat of white wax and. gum mastic fused to- 
gether, and which would ffraduaUy wear off and make the change in- ' 
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sensible to the patient. We now use the galvanic coat in preference, 
as it is much more durable and beautiful. 

During the last two years, we have used tin, as a solder, for tem- 
porary and some permanent upper cases — in temporary cases 
quite conveniently and advantageously, as the plates do not spring 
with the solder, and the teeth can be removed and reset ad infinitum. 

The plate should be full thickness, if it is intended to be used per- 
manently, especially so if it is used first temporarily — may be an- 
nealed, undergo all the ordinary manipulations, refitted, &Co if, after re- 
moving all the fluid tin, when heated just hot enough, the amalgamated 
tin is removed by scraping ; or decomposing it with hot muriatic add, of 
ordinary strength, (the plate readily parts with the last vestige of tin, 
after such digestion) when it will be optional with the operator to 
solder with gold or tin. If tin is used, our brief experience does not 
approve it for upper permanent fittings, unless there be room to use it 
liberally, and strengthen with extra plate laid on the labial surface. 

One more mention of the use of tin, and I shall have finished my 
task to the best of my poor ability. 

In cases occasionally met, where a few artificial upper teeth in front 
have to antagonize the natural lower front teeth— where the contact 
may not properly be either on the cutting edge or against the plate, 
but rn/ust be at some place between those points, and often against the 
inclined plane of the linings — sometimes quite too near for porcelain 
to serve with requisite strength, or, if it would serve, cannot be had 
at the time and place wanted — ^tin serves with admirable convenience, 
though no other masticators aid it, applied thus : first, set the teeth in 
appropriate position, and solder with gold to the plate, then . fill in 
properly the space along the linings of the teeth with wax — let the 
jaws be closed as desired, impressing the wax with the lower teeth-— 
remove the case from the mouth — cut oflf all wax but such as repre- 
sents an appropriate shoulder— cast plaster around teeth and over 
linings down to the wax — when set, remove the wax and fill its place 
with tin— and the case is supplied with the required resting-place, and 
may be finished in any style-^gold plating being the best. 

[We have samples of this style of work presented us by Dr. Royce, 
which may be seen at our office. — ^Ene.] 
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ARTIFICIAL DENTISTRY.— THE VULCANITE BASE. 

BT 0. 8» P. 

We do not propose id this article to condemn every other style of 
artificial dentistry, bat to simply lay before the readers of the Journal 
some advantages which we believe the Vulganitb Base claims over 
those styles where metal is employed ; and to do this we shall first 
refer to some of the objections peculiar to this latter substitute, viz. : 

First. The irregular and injurious chemical, or electrical action in 
the mouth. v 

Secondly. The unyielding rigidity of an entire piece of metal work ; 
and if a partial set, the fatal effects of clasps to sound teeth. 

In relation to the first, we observe, that the galvanic action from 
metal in the mouth is much less in England than in America, and is 
less there, in the cooler portions of the country, than in the warmer 
or more southern states. This is readily accounted for, from the fact, 
that in warm climates more persons suffer from acidity of the stomach, 
fbetid breath, dyspepsia, &c. ; consequently, many in warm climates 
have always ready in the mouth the elements of a strong battery, 
and by inserting a plate, either an alloy of gold or other metal, the 
chemical action is established, and serious results often follow. 

Of the second objection to metal, the facts relating thereto seem to 
be so well understood by the public in 'this country, that a large num* 
ber at the present day, prefer paying yearly for a set of ivory, rather 
than submit to the rigid feeling of an entire piece upon metal, or the 
harsh and unpleasant sensation of clasps upon their natural teeth. 

In considering the propriety of using any particular thing as a base 
for artificial teeth, we hold that no dentist will be far from right if he 
places the interests of his patients on a par with his own. 

While he has an eye to their comfort, he may lessen his own labor. 
If he gives a serviceable and durable material, he may save in his own 
pocket the price of a gold plate. As his reputation is valuable, he can 
husband it, by replacing gold for silver and the " cheoplastic,*' or the 
vulcanite for gold and bone, or even a more useful material for either, 
if such is to be obtained ; and thus let his«patients feel that he has 
done the best for them in his own judgment. 

If a dentist has a large class of patrons within one circle of ac- 
quaintance, and he supplies them with a style of artificial dentistry 
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which is easily broken by accident or otherwise, little or no consider- 
ation will be given to the fact that every possible pains was taken to 
make it comfortable and permanent ; but his reputation is ruthlessly 
assailed, and as with a whirlwind, the influence of that circle is swept 
into another channel. 

Improvements in dentistry avail but little to the patient, if employed 
solely for the purpose of **• economy of expense and time to the ope- 
rator." 

The first consideration should be in regard to the welfare of our 
patients. If they are to be benefited by any professed improvement, 
then it will be profitable for the operator to adopt it. It is not too 
much to say, perhaps, that the Vulcanite Babe claims both these ad- 
vantages, as experience is constantly proving, to a certain extent, 
among men of reputation, both in London and the provincial towns 
throughout Europe; and these advantages are founded upon the fol- 
lowing facts, viz. : 

The material of this base is indestructible in the mouth — is non- 
electrical — a non- conductor of heat and cold— pleasant to wear, and 
always fitting correctly. It is also free from the iron-banded rigidity, 
and unpleasant sensation peculiar to metal ; and clasps of the same 
material are made in connexion with a piece, as correctly adapted as 
though moulded upon the natural tooth. No loss of time or greater 
expense is incurred by using the vulcanite than if gold or bone were 
used, while every part of the process, when once understood, becomes 
interesting, and even /(zacinating to the skilful operator. 

These positions or claims can, however, be better proved, or dis- 
proved, on trial, and by those who have worn metal and have after- 
wards substituted therefor the Vulcanite Base. 

We shall not discuss, through this Journal, any point regarding the 
expense at which this improvement is offered to the profession ; nor, 
to any extent, the matter relating to restrictions combined therewith ; 
for we hold that such points should be settled in the mind of each 
dentist, according to his estimate of its comfort, and his desire to 
maintain a respectable position among his patients and members of 
the profession, who have already adopted it exclusively in their prac- 
tice. Some, however, have entertained fears that the vulcanite work 
would tend to lessen the prices of dentistry; but we reply, that such 
a result can only follow from indiscretion on the part of the operator 
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in his method of introducing it to his patients. The fact that it pos- 
sesses superior advantages greatly beneficial to both operator and 
patient, is no argument in favor of a reduction of fees ; for assuming 
this fact, and taking it for granted that there is comparatively no out- 
lay in the manipulation, we see no reason why the dentist should not 
be paid the same amount, as willingly as .though he had used the 
most costly metal. Some patients cannot, however, understand this 
reasoning, until they are offered a duplicate plate of gold without the 
teeth (and without extra charge), in addition to the one made on the 
vulcanite. Stich liberality will generally silence fault-finders. 

In conclusion, we sincerely trust that no one will attempt to use 
this improvement, until fully convinced of its value, as a base, over 
any metal or other substitute now known ; for unless the dentist has 
a proper estimate of its worth, he will find it quite impossible to re- 
commend it fairly. Advertisements of work, " at the lowest possible 
prices," cannot be expected to gain for their authors a very high posi- 
tion among those who know the worth of their services, while that 
time-honored individual, " public sentiment," continues to appreciate 
good and careful operations ; for certainly that style which is worn 
with the greatest comfort, and proves most durable, will, and must be 
adopted for general use. — British JbumcU of Dental Science, 



A FEW PRACTICAL HINTS TO PARENTS. 

BT DR. H. CRAKE, N. T. 

I WISH to call your attention, for a few moments, to a subject that 
is neither popular nor agreeable, but necessary to the health, happi- 
ness, and to some extent, the prosperity of ourselves, and those with 
whom we are associated ; and, in so doing, I wish it to be distinctly 
understood that I am pleading the cause of humanity, uninfluenced and 
unbiased by any motive not compatible with truth and justice. 

If you have children, the admonitions herein presented may apply 
with peculiar force ; if you have none, you are amenable to friends for 
some of their views of social economy. 

The subject which I propose briefly to discuss Is very little under- 
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stood (as I can furnish ample data to prove) by our citizens generally. 
Vague notions, without any particular theory, are followed out, which 
result disastrously to those we cherish with parental love. Now, my 
object is to save the precious little gifl, bestowed by God, from a 
calamity designed for the aged only, if designed at all. 

Your children are raised in the unhealthy atmosphere of the city, or 
are subjected to the bleaching process — a cruel concomitant of city in- 
activity — consequently, there is more or less derangement in all of the 
functions of life; and this derangement is, perhaps, more perceptible in 
the teeth, for the reason that they are constantly before our optics. 

•All children, I believe, are blessed (or cursed) with teeth. They 
number, previous to the age of six years, ten on the upper jaw and ten 
on the under jaw — twenty in all. 

These twenty temporary teeth should remain in a healthy child with- 
out decay, until the complete absorption of the fangs, so that a thread 
could remove them. This, unfortunately, is the case with few at the 
present day ; but they more frequently decay and cause severe pain, 
which renders premature extraction necessary. To prevent this neces- 
sity, I have practiced filling the temporary teeth for my own and some 
of my neighbors' children for a number of years, and am satisfied that 
this is the correct treatment. 

Between the ages of six and eight years — and this is the point to 
which I desire to call your particular attention — the first permanent 
double teeth appear, two on the upper jaw and two on the lower jaw. 

These frequently decay within a year or two afler they make their 
appearance, and should be filled for the following reasons : 1st, They 
cause the most intense suffering previously to and in extraction ; 2d, 
They never appear again ; and Sd, They are necessary to a complete 
set, and to mastication, without which no person can expect to enjoy 
the full vigor of life. Eight more double teeth in addition to the 
twenty, and the four previously alluded to that take the place of the 
temporary, complete the set, thirty-two ; and who can estimate their 
value ! Go to that young lady who wears a complete set of artificial 
teeth, and ask her ! Speak to her of the daily, aye, hourly mortifica- 
tion she experiences with a denture so necessary, so conspicuous, so 
valueless when compared with the natural. Let her tell you the misery 
she experiences in the presence of some dear friend to whose confiding 
trust she dares not withold any secret of her pure heart ; and ask her, 
also, to place an estimate on a beautiful set of teeth. Ask California 
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to estimate the value of her gold I or Heavea to estimate the impor- 
tance of her principles ! 

Or go to that young friend of yours who has neglected her teeth un- 
til past help, the odor of whose breath is a perpetual and unceasing 
taint to the surrounding atmosphere. Ask her to place a value on a 
set of beautiful teeth I And yet it is gravely stated that they cannot 
be saved. This opinion is probably made up from a too familiar ac- 
quaintance with those who claim to be members of our -profession, but 
who lack the qualifications necessary to make it honorable to them- 
selves, or useful to their credulous patrons. It is an easy matter for 
a man of ordinary capacity to qualify himself, theoretically, for the 
profession of dentistry, but it is not so easy to reduce his theory to 
practice. 

I have had students in my office who were better qualified in six 
months to practice the mechanical branch of the dental art, than some 
practitioners of twenty years' standing ; while others have labored as- 
siduously for years, and finally gave up the business in disgust, from a 
want of the ability to succeed. The reasons are plain and unequivocal. 
There is an intuitive genius in the organization of some minds that 
seems to comprehend the whole field of mechanics at a glance, while 
others of equal ability in another department are wholly lost in the 
labyrinth of infinitessimals ; and here I will add, that no man can be- 
come an efficient operator, without an exhaustless fund of mechanical 
erudition. But why cannot teeth be saved during life? One says, 
'*" Because my mother or father lost their teeth when young." Another 
says, '' Because I eat so much candy.'' Another says, " Calomel de- 
stroyed my teeth," or, " Dr. Hugle filled them and destroyed them." 

These reasons would be ^ood had they not been a thousand times 
overthrown by contradictory testimony. There is only one answer 
necessary here to these declarations — scrupulous cleanliness and the 
best dental manipulations. 

Teeth that are filled at an early stage of decay, before the enamel 
becomes thin, and consequently liable to break under the power of 
mastication — can be saved during life, with - proper regard to cleanli- 
ness, and the dentist of undoubted skill and integrity. But in order to 
obtain this end, the dentist must not be neglected. He should be con- 
sulted not less than three times each year by persons under twenty 
years of age, and twice by those older, for the reason that the teeth 
may decay in other places than those filled, or the enamel may become 
fractured in some place contiguous to the fillings. 
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No tooth oan be permanently preserved with fillings, unless thej are 
inserted so solid, at every point of the cavity, as to resist the force of 
mastication ; and yet, there is scarcely a day that passes that I do not 
see fillings inserted by iJie most competent dentists, that will not bear 
the test of an instrument without yielding. These are what we term 
cheap jiUings^ and only subserve a temporary purpose. The 
question should be, then, first and last, who is honest — ceyixibief in the 
department of dentistry, not who recommended him, or what are his 
ideas about Mormonism or spiritual rappings. Upon your choiee <^a 
dentist, and the subsequent care you take, depends an organ of greater 
importance to your comfort than can be realized without its loss. 

It is now over twenty years since I began the practice of dentistry,, 
and I have never seen a more reckless disregard of public good than is 
this moment manifest. Charlatanism of the very worst description is 
resorted to in order to obtain private and selfish ends. Inducements 
are held out (to catch a penny) that no person could fulfil with credit 
to himself and justice to his patron, and pay for material and rent, and 
this every competent, well-disposed dentist will not hesitate to acknowl- 
edge. My motto is this : If teeth are appreciated and worth savings 
JwiU save them, and no person ever paid or ever can pay the full 
value for such services. If teeth are not thus valued, I never desire to 
see them. 

To be sure I am told that it is a very lucrative profession. Be kind 
enough then to show me a rich dentist. " Dr. of ," you may- 
say. We'll admit it. He married $50,000 of up-town property, which 
is now worth $300,000. But show me another 1 You ca,n\ eh f 
Neither can any one else, unless he has experienced a similar "Vind- 
fall." Say no more then about the lucrative profession of dentistry. 

I have a word more to say to those who have lost their natura! 
teeth, or any portion of them. 

In this department the quality of the work ranges from a common 
wheelbarrow manufactured by the farmer with his axe, saw and auger,, 
to finely polished furniture, and the quality of the material will admit 
about the same latitude of comparison. A dentist can insert artificial 
teeth at a fkir profit, at fifty cents for each tooth, or he may lose money 
at four dollars, and the difference exists in the quality and quantity of 
the material, and the amount of labor bestowed ; and yet the former 
may appear equally well with the latter upon a superficial exammation. 
So look out„ you who are fond of saving the dimes, and save yourseU" 
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the trouble of paying for your teeth a second time. One of the great- 
est comforts that we possess in this world is teeth. Consequently, those 
who have lost this comfort should seek the nearest possible Substitute, 
which is as much for health as for any other consideration. 

Teeth are now inserted to be useful for purposes of mastication. The 
spiral and all other springs are entirely abandoned by us, and the new 
priociple adopted (atmospheric) ; and such is the perfection to which 
we have arrived, that we are able to guarantee all cases to be not only 
firm in the mouth, but useful for mastication, for restoring the voice as 
well as the contour of the face, and we make no charge for even a con- 
touring, if a failure. 

Now, my young friend, I desire to say one word to you (and grey 
hairs may look on if disposed.) Did you ever admire a beautiful set of 
teeth, as radiant as pearls 1 You have. Well, that is all that I desire 
to know, for I think that I can say something to your advantage. 
Tour teeth can be preserved equally beautiful, with proper care in 
season. 

Ugly shaped and singular are they I Have the irregularity corrected, 
and have a due regard to cleanliness, and I will promise you all of the 
envy that a modest person could well wish. But, let me ask you, do 
you use a hand brush once every twenty-four hours, with some inno- 
cent powder, (soot, charcoal, or cuttle-bone) that will not injure your 
teeth ? If you do not, first have your teeth thoroughly but carefully 
tsleaned with an instrument, — for every powder that will remove tartar 
will ultimately destroy the tooth, if frequently used, — ^after which apply 
the brush once a day, and the powder as often as is necessary, to pre- 
vent the accumulation of tartar. 



Editors New York Dented Journal: — 

By the numerous circulars received by us in relation to the various 
vulcanites for dental plates and gums for artificial teeth, each claiming 
to be superior to thd other in this, there seems to be a disposition 
manifested to outdo each other in their pretensions rather than set forth 
the real merits of their several productions. This is well calculated 
to excite doubts in the minds of all as to the propriety or safety of 
employing these materials. The American Hard Rubber Gircular in- 
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forms the profession that the Goodjear's Patent covers the vulcaniz- 
ing of all gums and their admixture ; however this may be, one thing 
■seems certain — ^if Goodyear's patent plaster mould, patented Mardi 
4th9 1851, is valid, this seems to settle the whole question of the right. 
This patent consists in the employment of plaster, or any combination 
of plaster and soap-stone or other porous granular substance for in- 
vesting the gum, for two purposes : FirH^ to hold the gum In its proper 
form ; and, second, to allow the gases to escape in the process of vul- 
canization. This patent, as we are informed, stands entirely discon- 
nected and independent from all other patents granted to the Good- 
years, and seems indispensable in the production of plates and gums 
for artificial teeth. 

It is a matter of the utmost importance to the profession that thoee 
intending to employ vulcanite in their practice should not .only select 
the best of the gums, but that they should, if possible, avoid the lia- 
bility of vexatious and expensive suits at law for infringements. 

What the relative merits of Hard Rubber Companies with Gutta 
Percha may be, time alone must determine, — the former having been 
in use about four years, and the latter about one. The comparative 
ease in putting up sets of teeth by this process, and the almost certain 
adaptation, will doubtless make it popular with the profession gener- 
ally ; and we trust the high hopes entertained of its durability will be 
fully realized. 

It cannot be denied that all the processes heretofore used are more 
or less difficult and uncertain in their results. In this new (vulcanite) 
process, a perfect model is really all that is material to ensure a per- 
fect fit to the parts. It appears strong, and, so far as we are able to 
judge, is admirably adapted for plates for artificial teeth and for regu- 
lating teeth, &C. A Subscribbb. 



Messrs. Editors : It is with feelings of no ordinary regret that we 
learn, from the last number of the Dental Register of the West, that 
steps are being instituted to organize a National Association of Dentists. 
Every member of the dental profession who is actuated by a disinter- 
ested desire to promote the general interests of its members in all 
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parts of the oountry, cannot but question the propriety of this move- 
ment 

The American Convention was doubtless organized upon the true basis 
for ultimate success and usefulness, its platform being sufficiently broad 
to admit all. Those who are young and inexperienced can ask and 
receive wisdom from those who have grown grey in service ; they 
can give without being impoverished, while the poor are made rich 
indeed. One of the most pleasing recollections of the meetings of the 
American Convention has been the willingness on the part of the most 
eminent of its members to impart useful practical information to 
others ; thus laboring to elevate the masses to usefulness and respect- 
ability. Any other National Convention, on a representative basis, 
would only call together comparatively few of the most talented, its 
only object being to make the Convention more exclusive. Inasmuch 
as our profession is made up of all grades of individual characters and 
degrees of professional qualifications, it seems to us that the American 
Convention, organized as it is on the principle of a mass meeting, is 
most happily calculated to accomplish the greatest good. 

The idea of two National Conventions existing cotemporaneously is 
an absolute absurdity. One or both must ultimately cease to exist. 
The tax upon the time and means of its members, extending over our 
wide and increasing domain, would prevent the profession generally 
from attending two annual gatherings of its members. 

The American Convention having met the expectations of its noble 
founders, and proved itself eminently practical and elevating in its 
tendencies and influences, is entitled to the confidence, encouragement, 
and support of every one who really desires to see our profession oc- 
cupying an honorable position in the estimation of an enlightened pub- 
lic. A narrow-minded exdusiveness is entirely incompetent to the 
great task to be accomplished ; the high walls of prejudice existing 
between educated refinement and professional qualification on the one 
handy and ignorant pretension on the other, must be broken down ; 
those in high positions must '' stoop to conquer */' they must descend 
from their well-earned position, and aid, by the weight of their com- 
manding influence, to elevate the masses, who are recognized by the 
public as belonging to the same profession with themselves. The law 
of self-preservation here must be exercised ; they must save them- 
selves by saving others ; the ship is leaky, and it will hardly aiuiwer 
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to wrap the cloak of individual dignity about one's self, and let all go 
under. No title of D. D. S. will avail here ; the eternal law of equi- 
librium is in force ; cause and effect are still as traceable as ever. 
Then let us rally around the standard of the American Dental Con- 
vention, on whose ample folds are figuratively written Equality and our 
Common Brotherhood. 

B. W. Franklin. 
640 Broadway^ New Yorh^ 
June I2th, 1869. 



Messrs. Editors : Much has been said and written upon lateral 
pressure of the teeth, and the trouble and difficulty arising from cut- 
ting the WISDOM teeth. The following, if you think it worthy of notice, 
please give space in your valuable journal : 

Miss T , eighteen years of age, residing in North-east, was con- 
fined to her room and to the bed very much of the time for three 
months. On one of my visits to that place, I had occasion to call upon 
the family of the above ; and hearing the case stated, I ventured to 
suggest to the family my ideas in reference to the cause of the whole 
trouble, which I thought proceeded from the wisdom tee|h, not yet 
through the gums ; indeed, it was impossible for them to show them- 
selves, and I thought that the cause of her sickness would be removed 
by the removal of those teeth. They, however, were not prepared at 
that time to decide in the matter, and it was submitted to the family 
physician, who decided at once that I was in error in the case, and still 
continued to treat the patient for a nervous difficulty, — as he was 
pleased to call it, St. Vitus' dance ; and so she suffered for about 
three months longer. She, in the meantime, became so much reduced 
as to be unable to leave her bed. I was finally called in, and imme- 
diately removed the two wisdom teeth. From that moment she began 
to recover, and is now in perfect health. The moral of this case, if 
applied, will induce all members of the medical profession to occa- 
sionally defer to the opinions of their brothers of the dental science. 

C. A. Thompson. 
Weatfidd, N. T 
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Report of a Meeting of Dentists^ held on the eiiening of June 26th^ 

1859, at No. 57 JBond Street. 

CALL. 

Nbw York, 1859. 

Whzrsas, Preliminary movements have been made ia some sections of the 
coQDtry to change the American Dental Comtbntion into a representative body; 
or, failing to make sach change, to organize at Niagara Falls another National 
Association, to be composed of delegates from local societies already existing ;— 
and 

Whereas, New York and the Eastern States having no such organizations, the 
profession in these States would not be eligible to a seat or voice in said so- 
called National Association : 

THERDpRJE, The Dental Profession of the City and State of New York, and East- 
em States and towns, are cordially Invited to meet at No. 57 Bond Street, on 
' Saturday, June 25th, at 8 o'clock p. m., for the purpose of expressing their views 
in relation to the contemplated change. 

Pursuant to the above call, a large number of the profession met at 
the rooms appointed. The meeting was called to order by Dr. F. H. 
Clark, who was appointed cbairman, Dr. George H. Ferine as Secre- 
tary. On motion the call was read, and commented upon by various 
gentlemen present. Dr. George Col burn, of Newark, moved that New 
Jersey be added to the call, as a State having no local association, and 
therefore liable to suffer from any such action as is therein mentioned — 
motion accepted. A motion was then made and carried, that the Cir- 
cular published in the Dental Register for June, 1859, be read to the 
meeting. The Circular was therefore read by the Secretary, as follows: 

A CALL. 

The undersigned, practitioners of Dentistry, believing that a National Asso* 
ciation of Dentists, composed of delegates from State, county and local societies, 
and dental colleges, would be calculated to 'promote the best interests of the 
profession, respectfully suggest to the Dental Societies an4 Colleges throughout 
the country, the propriety of electing delegates to meet in convention at the 
Falls of Niagara, on the first Wedneiday of August, 1859, — for the purx)ose of 
forming, if the assembled delegates shall deem it expedient, a National Associ- 
ation, upon a representative basis : 

Pknnstlvania. — PkUadMUa: J. De Haven White, Wm. W. Fouche, Daniel 
Neall, S. L. Mintzer, J. H. McQuillen, J. Foster Flagg, Jas. E. Garretson, 
Joseph B. Jefferies, C. A. Kingsbury, George T. Barker, Louis Jack, D. B. 
Whipple, Wm. Gorges, D. H. Goodwillie, David Roberts, J. Gilliams, Jas. M. 
Harris, C. C. Williams, C. M. Pierce, T. L. Buckingham, Henry Townsend, 
Charles Woodnutt, S. Dillingham, Charles E. Hopkins, Andrew J. Watson, Wm. 
Calvert, A. R. Johnson, J. J. Griffith, G. M. Barstow, Spencer Roberts. West 
Qtetter: Josiah Price, Jesse C. Green, E, P. Worrall, C. M. Valentine. CXtom- 
benburgh: J. L. Snesserott, Wm. F. Front. WUkesbarr*: C. S. Beck. OolumHa: 
S. Atlee Bockins. 
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Omo.—Cmeinruai: Charles Bonsall, James Taylor, H. R. Smith, J. Taft, 6. 
D. Wheeler, J. G. Cammeron, J. Richardson. Cuyahoga FaUt: C. P. Bailey. 
Warren: C. Palmer, J. C. Burroughs. Ravenna: B. F. Bpellman. CUvdand: B. 
Strickland, W. H. Atkinson, B. F. Robinson, B. A. Holliwell, W. P. Horton, T. 
S. Sloason, Charles R. Butler. Oberlin: J. F. Siddall. Paauwille: S. P. Hont- 
ington. Sandusky: E. J. Waye. 

MicaiQ Av.r-DdraU: C. F. Kjiowlton, J. A. White, H. Benedict," S C. Whiting, 
Wm. Cohoan, J. H. Farmer, G. L. Field. 

Indiana. — Indianaj?oH8 : John F. Johnston, P. G. C. Hunt, G. G. North, T. M. 
Nichols. 

Illinois. — Chkago: E. A. Bogue, T. P. Abell. Jas. Eetchum, E. Honsinger, L. 
P. Haskell, Frank B. Ferris, P. W. Ferris, W. W. Allport. 

Missouri. — St, Louis: H. E. Peebles, A. Blake, W. A. Jones, D. L. Levett, 
Henry Barron, Isaiah Forbes, C. W. Spaulding, Charles Hanover. 

Mississippi. — J. H. Andrews. 

Drs. Colburn and Hawes desired to be enlightened as to the inten- 
tion and probable results of the above call. Dr. Franklin spoke upon 
the probable effect of such a proceeding, as being in his view objection* 
able, and tending to the injury, if not the dissolution, of the American 
Dental Convention, and thus, obviously, towards the prevention of 
much good to the profession. In his opinion, the result would be to 
form an exclusive and sectional body, leaving out of its deliberations 
a majority of the States having no loc^l associations, including the 
State of New Jersey, (by request.) Dr. John Allen then rose, and 
desired to know what objects could be furthered by the proposed or- 
ganization, not already effected by the American Convention ; he was 
satisfied that the present Convention had been productive of much 
good, and should be supported. Dr. Franklin moved that a committee 
be appointed to drafl resolutions expressive of the sense of the meeting 
upon the question before them. The motion was carried, and Drs. 
Franklin, Blake and Allen appointed by the Chair. The Committee then 
retired to deliberate. Dr. Bufrus then spoke in favor of individual repre- 
sentation, conceiving that each dentist could best represent his own 
interests, and thus the good of the profession would best be promoted. 
He also expressed himself strongly in favor of the present Convention, 
and disapproved of any change in its organization. He considered 
that the present movement was intended to alter, if not to destroy, the 
American Convention, and strongly deprecated any such action, as 
being not national, but local and sectional. Dr. Burrus then read to 
the meeting an article published in the Dental Megister in favor of 
the present Convention, its usefulness, power and various benefits. 
Dr. Rich then spoke of the original intention of tlie American Gonven- 
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tiot), as being an organization tending towards the benefit of the mass 
of the profession, and as being harmonious in its deliberations, and 
forming a platform for the expression of the opinions of the profession 
at large. He did not, however, see that the movement at the West 
could possibly change or disorganize the Convention. Dr. Rich con- 
sidered that while the Convention should be supported strongly by 
its members, he did not see that it at present needed any extra aid, 
being fully able to stand upon its own bottom. The Chair did not un- 
derstand that any section or locality could have power to affect the 
position of the American Convention. Dr. Ferine than spoke in favor 
of the present association, alluded to the small number of local socie- 
ties existing, and their being confined to western localities. Thought 
the movement was premature, although he would be prepared to sup- 
port a delegative body when the number of associations should have 
increased. At present he reprobated any change. Dr. Clay did not 
see the necessity for any immediate action on the part bf the meeting. 
Dr. Burrus thought that some expression of opinion was necessary. Dr. 
Hurd, of Williamsbui^h, rose and deprecated any action until the 
meeting of the Convention at Niagara, when he proposed that the pro- 
fession should go prepared to express their sentiments. Dr. Roberts 
endorsed the sentiments of Dr. Hurd, and hoped an ample delegation 
would be present at the Convention to represent New York and the 
Eastern States. It was here announced that an arrangement was pend- 
ing with the railroad companies and hotels, through which the profes- 
sion would be enabled to attend the Convention at reduced expense. The 
committee now returned, and presented the Preamble and Resolutions. 
Afler some debate, and slight changes in phraseology, the resolutions 
were adopted. 

On motion of Dr. Burrus, the report and resolutions adopted at this 
meeting were ordered to be printed in the New York Dental Jour- 
nail, The meeting then adjourned 8i7ie die, 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Whebbas, There is a dispositioa manifested on the part of some members of 
oar profession to change the American Dental Convention from its present form 
to that of a representative body — 

Therefore, Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting that there is no 
evidence that a necessity exists at this time for any such change, or that any 
National Convention or Association, composed of delegates embracing a frac- 
tional part of our profession, could possibly subserve the purposes and objects 
aimed at by the founders of the American Dental Convention. 
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Resolved, That this meeting has entire confidence in the principles upon 
which the American Dental Convention was organized ; that we feel certain that 
the benefits anticipated from its deliberations are being realized and appreciated 
by the profession in general, for whose improvement it was instituted, and upon 
whose efforts will depend its ultimate usefulness and perpetuity. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of every dentist who desires the advancement of 
the profession, to attend the Convention at Niagara Falls, and use his influence 
against any action tending to dissolve the American Convention, or to create 
any delegated organization. 

B. W. Franklin, Quttrman* 

The meeting was well attended, and considerable unanimitj shown 
concerning the question before it. During its deliberations reference 
was made to the resolution of the Pennyslvania Association of Dental 
Surgeons (for which see page 182 of this number). On the part of the 
New York Dental Journal^ we take pleasure in stating that we 
strongly endorse the action of this meeting. From personal knowl* 
edge, we are justified in considering that this movement is calculated 
at present to do great injury ; and we urge the profession in this sec* 
tion of the country to make a stand, and at all cost to support the 
American Dental Convention in its present purity. — Eds. 



EDITOIIIA.L 



The aooompanying cut represents a valuable ac- 
cessory to the dental laboratory, in the form of an 
instrument which most dentists who do their own 
plate- work will readily recognize. The inventor, 
Dr. T. H. Burras, of this city, desirous to save 
the profession as many raps over the knuckUs 
as possible, has given us a ot«^ to represent that in- 
strument, which he calls a Retain, It is considered 
an excellent auxiliary in the manipulation of plate 
work, by all who have used it. 

This Retain is used for holding an upper plate on 
the cast^ after the palatal arch of the plate has been 
hammered to its proper position, when both plate 
and cast are firmly held in their relative position, 
while the outer or alveolar ridge of the plate is be- 
ing hammered down to its proper situation. That 
part of the Retain having the screw is placed upon the under side of 
the bench, the plate and cast on the bench, under the upper end of the 
Retain. It is then screwed firmly down, and the outer portion of the 
plate is drawn or worked down upon the cast with the mallet or ham- 
mer, and a suitable piece of hard wood. Dentists who have been ac^ 
customed to hold the plate with the thumb or fingers upon the casts 
while forming them, will duly appreciate the value of this little ap- 
pendage. 

12 
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We would draw attention to the advertisement in this number of a 
dental practice for sale ; to those desiring to change their locality, we 
can recommend it as an eligible opportunity. 



It is with much pain that we learn of the misfortune which has be- 
fallen Mr. J. M. Laird, his dental depot having been forcibly entered 
on the night of the 12th inst., and goods to the amount of $700 ab- 
stracted therefrom. As this is a very serious loss to Mr. Laird, we 
would suggest that those of the profession who can afford it should ex- 
tend to him their patronage. 



Those of the profession in this city, who are desirous of attending 
the Convention at Niagara Falls in August, are invited to send their 
names at the earliest moment to the editor of the Journal, as arrange* 
inents are being made to secure for all such tickets to the Falls and 
back to this city, at reduced rates of fare. We also hope to be able 
to provide for all comfortable hotel quarters, if the names are sent in 
on or before July 20th. 



A Curious Suif. — ^The Bangor Whig says that a queer case of mal- 
practice was tried at East Corinth, Me., a few days since, before H. K. 
Dexter, Esq. Mrs. Eliza Butler, of Charleston, brought a suit against 
Dr. Phipps, of Bradford, to recover damages, '* for that the said Phipps^ 
for the consideration of fifly cents, agreed to extract for her, the said 
Eliza, a certain decayed tooth, situate in the upper jaw ; but the said 
Phipps, by his negligence or ignorance, did not so remove said unsound 
tooth in pursuance of his contract, but instead thereof extracted a sound 
and valuable tooth, to wit, of the value of $20." The defence was, 
that the lady fainted during the operation, and the instrument slipped' 
on the wrong ^' grinder." M. B. Bragg testified that Dr. Osgood, of 
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Bangor^ pulled by mistake a sound tooth for him ; and Drs. Thompson 
Fuller, and Waterhouse said that with nervous patients such mistakes 
were liable to happen. The lady did not discover the loss for some 
days, when the ** old ache" came back. The magistrate gave a judg- 
ment for the defendant.' 



DissASB AMOMQ Hatters. — 'At the meeting of the New York Medi* 
cal Association on Monday evening, an interesting report was made in 
regard to a disease prevalent among hatters in this vicinity, in which 
the Oommittee to whom the subject was referred stated that, in the prep- 
aration of some kinds of stock mercury is employed, and that the 
salivation, sore mouth, tremors, and febrile reaction, are entirely due to 
the effects of this deleterious agent. 



OUR DENTAL DEPOTS, 

Pkbhibino that the office of the Nieu) York Dented Journal is, of 
course, the grand head-quarters of the profession in this city, and that 
its friendly doors are open from 9 a.m. until 10 p.m., while beneath the 
shadow of its outspreading wings social Denticos *\mo8t do congre* 
^ate^ — ^prefacing with the annunciation of these well-known facts, we 
wish to draw the attention of the profession, here and abroad, to our 
various dental depots, laboratories, &c. 

And first, we would mention the old established and well-known firna 
of Jones, White & Co. This establishment has latterly much increased 
Its business, having agencies in all the principal cities of the Union, 
Mr. John D. Chevalier has obtained an enviable reputation as a manu* 
facturer of dental and surgical instruments, Mr. John Biddle also de- 
serves favorable mention at our hands, for his efforts in the same line. 
Messrs. Sutton and Raynor are enterprizing men, and have established 
a fine trade ; they will furnish the profession with block and rubber 
teeth, made to order to suit cases. Mr. J. M. Laird has been long and 
favorably known as an accommodating and hard-working man. Of 
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Dr. Croweli it is needless for us to speak ; he is already well and 
favorably known to the profession. We would next refer to Dr. E. A. 
L. Roberts, who has much reputation as a mechanician and Inventor: Dr. 
Roberts makes a speciality of platina plate ; he has also patented a 
heater for vulcanizing ] it has, apparently, considerable merit, and par- 
ticularly in its qualities for saving fuel. 

We come now to the dental laboratories, and would first refer to 
Messrs. Franklin & Sproull, who^ as young men and new beginners, 
deserve the support of the profession. These gentlemen manufacture 
continuous gum work, exclusively for the trade. Thb has become 
quite an institution : many dentists have neither the time nor the in^ 
clination to attend to their own artificial work ; and where it is being 
constantly made, it creates much more satisfaction, both with the 
patient and the dentist. The vulcanite dental laboratory of Dr. B. W« 
Franklin is at all hours the scene of busy action ; this style of work 
has of late grown Ux such popularity, that Dr. Franklin has been oblig- 
ed to open an independent laboratory for its production. We might 
go on and extend this article to an unlimited degree, but space will 
not permit ; and we will close with a word in favor of Dr. D. H. Porter, 
formerly a manufacturer in this city, and now located Jn Bridgeport, 
Conn., where he is constantly making some of the best teeth and blocks 
in the market. They can be found at several of the above-named 
depots. 



At the annual meeting of the *' Pennsylvania Association of Dental 
Sui^eons," Oct. 5, 1858, the following resolution, presented by Pro- 
fessor McQuillen at a previous meeting, was adopted : 

'' Hesolved, That two or more of the Association shall be elected 
delegates to the American Dental Convention, with instructions to 
suggest the expediency of the convention becoming a delegative body, 
composed of representatives from State and County Dental Associa- 
tions throughout the Union.*' 

In consequence of our acquiescing in the above resolution to change 
the character of the American Dental Convention in our last number, 
we have received numerous communications from members of the 
profession in different parts of the country adverse to such change, and 
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these as well as our personal intercourse with dentists, and our own calm 
reflection, and more mature judgment, have led us to believe that, at 
this time, the move is impolitic, inasmuch as the Middle and Eastern 
States have no organizations, and consequently could not participate 
in the deliberations and benefits of a National Convention, composed of 
delegates from local organizations. It is evident to our minds if this 
change is made at the gathering at Niagara, it will be justly regarded 
by many as an effort calculated to create a sectional spirit of rivalry, 
and divide our common interests by geographical lines. The South 
and South-west being tolerably organized, and being foremost in this 
movement, will have a decided advantage, so far as numbers go, in the 
Convention for many years, while our intimate and friendly relations 
with the profession in the South and West, preclude the belief of any 
design on their part to control or monopolize. Yet, we fear, others will 
take a different view, and if so, prevent the good that would naturally 
flow from the change under other circumstances ; indeed, we cannot 
see how it can escape the charge of being a sectional movement. We 
hope our brethren in the West will take these circumstances into con* 
sideration, and waive this change, and defer any other national or- 
ganization, till it shall be more in harmony with the wishes of the pro- 
fession throughout the whole country. 



Tee annual meeting of the Western Dental Society was held at St 
Louis on the 11th of January, 1859. The following were elected 
officers for the ensuing year : 

Dr. H. E. Peebles, President- 

Dr. A. Blake, Vice-President 

Dr. D. L. Levett, Secretary* 

Dr. J. Forbes, Treasurer. 

Sieecutive Committee — ^Drs. C. W. Spalding, W. A. Jones, A. M. 
Leslie. 

This Society holds its meetings monthly* It will be remembered 
that the next annual meeting of this Society will be held at Miiwaukie, 
Wis.^ on the first Tuesday of July* We have not as yet received the 
order of business. It is to be hoped there will be a large gathering, 
.assuring all who attend not only an intellectual, but a ^food time* 
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The Annual Meeting or the Mississippi Yallet Association was 
beld at Cincinnati on the 23d of February, 1859. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year : J)r. Geo. W» Keely, Presi- 
dent ; Dr. H. R. Smith, Vice-President ; Dr. J. Richardson, Corres- 
ponding Secretary ; Dr. Geo. Watt, Recording Secretary ; Dr. Ghas. 
Bonsall, Treasurer. 

JSxecutive Committee — Drs. H. A» Smith, E. Collins^ L. B. Hatch. 

Committee on Membership — ^Drs. S. Wardle, J. P. Ulrey, J. Taft 

Committee on Dental Progress — Drs. H. A. Smith, W. R. Web- 
ster, Geo. Watt. 

Committee on Irregularity — ^Drs. H. R. Smithy J. Taylor, Charles 
BonsalL 



American Medical Association. — The annual n>eeting of this 
Association was held in Louisville, Ky., on the 4th of May. From the 
reports, we learn that the attendance was large. The following offioers 
were elected for the ensuing year : 

Dr. Henry Miller, of Kentucky, President ; Drs^ H. F* Askew» 
Delaware, Charles S. Tripler, U. S. A., L. A. Smith, New Jersey^ 
Calvin West, Indiana, Vice-Presidents ; Dr. Caspar Wister, Pennsyl- 
vania, Treasurer ; Dr. S. M. Bemiss, Kentucky, Treasurer. 

Among the resolutions presented was the following from Dr. J. B. 
Flint : Resolved — That a committee be appointed to cooperate with 
the profession in England in their intention of erecting a monument i» 
the memory of John Hitnter. 

Drs. Flint, Bowditch, and Shattucic, were appointed. 

The next Annual Meeting will be held at New Haveiv, Conn.,, on 
the first Tuesday of June, 186Q. 



[Wb give below the circular of the Fifth Annual Session of the 
American Dental Convention.'' We beg to add to its expressioa& 
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our own advice to the profession to attend, and, with full intention and 
desire, to work. We propose to he present ourselves, and to do oor 
best towards aiding the objects of the meeting. — Eds.] 

Atigustay Gra.^ June Ist^ 1859. 
DsAB Sir : '' The American Dental Gonyention'' will hold its 
Fifth Annual Session at Niagara Falls, commencing on Tuesday, the 
second day of August next, at ten o^dock A. M. 

At this you are respectfully and cordially invited to be present. 
As every faithful and true dentist must feel a deep interest in the 
advancement of his profession, and an earnest desire that it shall stand 
second in rank to n(me of the learned professions, it is expected that 
each one will encourage every movement calculated to enlighten and 
improve the great body of *< practicing dentists" throughout the 
country. And, believing that the various '' Dental Societies,'' and 
especiaUf/ the " American Dental Convention," will do much towards 
elevating the profession, and thereby prove a powerful auxiliary in 
attaining the desired object, it is hoped that you will cordially and ear- 
nestly cooperate with us. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

J), S. Chase, 
Corresponding Secretary. 



[ Wb would request attention to the following Call, and would here 
record our sincere hope that something may come of it worthy its im- 
portance. We have so often and so fully written upon the subject 
that we do not deem it necessary to advert farther to it in this con- 
nection. The Call speaks for itself, and any sensible map in the pro- 
fession cannot but see the necessity of some such establishment in this 
State. We propose to devote ourselves heart and hand to the inter- 
ests of this undertaking, and shall use pen and tongue to the best of 
our ability in its behalf. — Eds.] 

NEW YORK STATS DENTAL OONVENTIOK. 

The undersigned, members of the dental profession in the city of 
New York, conceiving the many and great benefits that must arise 
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from an association of its members throughout the State, in the spread 
of information, the encouragement of industry and originality, and ike 
promotion of good feeling ; and recognizing the healthful progress and 
advancement of similar associations in other States, would respectfully 
and cordially invite the dentists of the State of New York and adjoin- 
ing States, to meet in the city of New York on the 6th day of Septem- 
ber next, at ten o'clock A. M., for the purpose of discussing and agree, 
ing upon the organization of a State Association. 

And it is hoped that all those who take an interest in the progress of 
science and the well-being of their profession, will cheerfully comply 
with this request, and that such a' meeting shall be gathered together 
on this occasion as shall lay the foundation for an edifice whldi shall 
last as long as the dental profession 6hall possess that community of 
interests which induces the present movement. 



NEW YORK. 

J. Smith Dodge & Son, 

F. H. Clark, 

Benj. Lord, 

B. W. Franklin, 

T. H. Burras, 

L. Covell, 

H. Crane, 

A. C. Castle, 

S. W. Judson, 



E. D. Root, 
J. 8. Ware, 
G. H. Ferine, 
Greo. Clay, 
J. G. Ambler, 
John Allen, 
A. M. Mcllroy, 
Geo. Smillie, 
Wm. T. La Roche, 



and about fifly other names ; but space will not permit our givii^ 
them in full. We here give a few names appended to the list of Brook* 
lyn and Williamsburg. — ^Eds, 



H. N. Stratton, 
C. A. Marvin, 
J. C. Munroe, 



BROOKLYN. 



J. Branique, 
S. W. Bridges, 
H. J. Merrick. 



WILLIAMSBURG. 

Wm. B. Hurd, 

E. Cheney, 

T. E. Trendelenburg, 



L. H. Twitchell, 
R. T. Ambler, 
Wm. C. Parks. 
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NOTES. 

Ths editor of the American Journal of Dental Science, in a late 
number, takes the trouble to reflect rather severely upon the language 
of one of our editorial corps, at the "Indiana State Convention/' While 
we agree fully with the learned editor in the abstract, and consider 
that proper language should be used at all times and in all places, we 
would oJQfer as an excuse the general informality and conversational 
nature of these meetings. And we o£[er this excuse, not because we 
consider that the learned editob has the right to demand it, or to elect 
himself censor of our mode of expression, but simply because, by some 
accident, to us inexplicable, he is in this instance right But we strong- 
ly suspect that the feelings of the learned editor were more hurt by 
the m€Uter than the manner of our discourse. We remember a story 
of a jury of Hibernians who tried a man for murder, and brought ui 
Uiis verdict : ** We, the jwry^ find Dennis Monroe not guilty of 
murder^ bekase the man wasn't kill cither aU; btU he stole a sheep 
from me last Octhober,anddesarves to he hung anyway^ bejabers?^ 
Thus, if the learned edftor were placed upon the stand under oath, he 
could not swear that we misused the ** King's English" of malice afore- 
thought ; but he might safely assert that we (to use language forcible 
if not elegant) are most decidedly dowit on " Cheoplasty^^ and so 
" desarve to he hung anyway^"* 



Apologt. — In our last number appeared sundry errors, for which 
we are desirous to offer an apology. By the mistakes of some com- 
positor, laboring under temporary hallucination, a noted member of 
the profession out west was made to announce the interesting fact that 
he was desirous of retiring from his practice with between five and six 
thousand dollars per annum, instead of worth that amount. Our 
friend McQuillen had the orthography of his name transposed in such 
ways as its own mother could not recognize it, and various other simi- 
lar changes were made, more ingenious than proper. 



New Teste. — Our friend Jones, of the firm of Jones, White & Mc 
Gurdy, has shown us some new teeth manufactured by them, which 
surpass any that we have before seen. They present a most life or 
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bone-like appearance, mellow and soft, and are just what the profession 
have long needed. Mr. Jones informed us that they would very soon 
be prepared to furnish all orders for the same. 



Messrs. Lindsay and Blakiston announce : 

" A System of Dental Surgery, by John Tombs, F.R.S., DJ[).S., 
Ac, Author of " Tomes' Dental Physiology." 1 vol. 8vo., with 208 
illustrations. 

There is no man in the English profession who occupies as high a 
literary position as Mr. Tomes, and we warmly welcome this new pro* 
duction of his pen. 

•' A Practical Treatise on Operative Dentistry, By Jona. Taft, 
D.D.S. 1 vol. Svo., illustrated. 

To the American profession it is unnecessary to refer to Dr. Tafias 
high position and capabilities. 



Aluminum oast Plates. — Quite a number of our correspondents 
have made inquiries relative to this metal and its workings. In the 
Annual of Scieniijlc Discovery vriW be found interesting information. 
This metal was first used and introduced to the profession in England, 
and was recommended highly by Dr. Harrington of London, who in- 
vented a method of casting this metal, and read a paper on the sub. 
ject before the College of Dentists, October 5, 1858, and gave the 
result of his experience as follows : *' It stands well ; there is no taste 
or unpleasantness of any kind from it ; and it does not appear to de- 
compose or be otherwise affected by the saliva of the mouth upon it: 
in fact, to my mind, in this respect, it leaves nothing to be desired," 

Dr. Van Denburgh of Oswego, New York, also claims to have in- 
vented and perfected a method by which the obstacles to its employ- 
ment are overcome, and that he is now enabled to cast perfect plates. 
He claims that aluminum is perfectly adapted to meet the require- 
ments of a metal for plates for artificial teeth, it being lighter, can be 
made perfect and is stronger, easily kept clean, is tasteless, and does 
not tarnish in the mouth. 

With the new improvements in mechanical dentistry that are being 
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presented, we prophesy a revolution in this department of our profes- 
sion, 

A NBW method of making aluminum, we learn from the Scientific 
American, has recently been patented in England by F. W. Gerhard. 
It consists in placing fluoride of aluminum in an iron oven, which may 
be heated in various ways. This oven is first strongly heated, and on 
the floor thereof is placed a number of shallow dishes. A number of 
these dishes are filled with dry and well powdered fluoride of aluminum, 
and the remainder with iron filings. They are so arranged that all of 
those dishes which contain the fluoride are on all sides surrounded by 
dishes containing the iron tilings. The oven is then closed and luted» 
and the heat increased to redness ; after which a stream of dry hydro- 
gen gas is introduced. The eflect produced is, that the hydrogen gas 
combines with the fluoride and forms hydrofluoric acid, which acid is 
taken up by the iron, and is thereby converted into fluoride of iron, 
whilst the resulting aluminum remains in the metallic state in the bot" 
torn of the trays containing the fluoride. 



BECEIVED. 

Wb beg to acknowledge the receipt of a flne lithographic view of 
Central Park from our friend Dr. Larcher. Such presents are always 
acceptable. 

Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, June 9 ; American Journal 
Dental Science, April ; Dental News Letter, April ; L'Art Dentaire, 
May ; Twentieth Annual (Commencement of the Baltimore College of 
Dental Surgery, 1859-60 ; Dental Register of the West, June; Amer- 
ican Dental Review ; Dental Enterprise. 

If any of our readers have No. 1, Vol. 1, of the Dental News 
Letter; No. I, Vol. 1, N. Y. D. J., and No. 12, Vol. 4, N. Y. Dental 
Recorder, and are willing to spare them, they will oblige us by mail- 
ing to our address. 

I 

NoTB. — It will be seen that several of our advertisers have removed 
their places of business, in accordance with the general practice in New 
York of ** moving" on the Ist of May. 
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ITEMS. 

A LITTLE child was holding a very auimated conversatioa with one 
about its own years, a few days since. A portion of it was overheard, 
and it appeared to be a dispute as to what their *'' mothers could do." 
After naming over various meritorious acts of which their maternals 
were capable, the one in question put an end to the dispute by exclaim- 
ing, *' Well, there is one thing my mother can do which yours can't — 
my mother can take every one of her teeth out at once.'* 

It is published that several young ladies in New Orleans are study- 
ing dentistry. We suspect their object is to get near the gentlemen's 
lips. 

Platina Nuoget. — A mass of platina, weighing eleven pounds, from 
the mines of Oural, has been recently presented to the Mineralogical 
Museum, at Vienna, by Prince Demidoff. This is the largest mass of 
this metal yet discovered, except that at the Academy of St. Peters- 
burg, which weighs seventeen and a half pounds. 

The nomination by the Institute of France of Professor Owen of 
England as one of its eight foreign members, in room of the late Robert 
Brown, was confirmed by a decree of the Emperor on the 7th of May. 

A Danbubt (Conn.) bootmaker has successfully extracted a set of 
teeth from the mouth of a rattlesnake with a pair of pincers, A new 
/anff'led operation that ! 



OBITUABY. 

We are pained to record the melancholy and untimely end of Ben. 
jamin F. Maguire, of this city, which took place on Saturday, May 
HUi. 

He left his country residence on Shrewsbury river for a sail to this 
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city, and reached Coney Island ; but, while making fast bis boat to the 
dock» fell oyer, and his feet becoming entangled in the rigging, he was 
unable to extricate himself. 

Dr. Maguire was a nephew and student of the late John Burdell, 
and succeeded him some nine years since in a well*established and 
lucrative practice, which he steadily increased, and at the same time 
acquired an extensive and elevated reputation as an operator. In pri- 
vate life Dr. Maguire was modest and unassuming, as in his profes- 
sional career ; he died at the early age of thirty>two years, in the 
prime of life and health, and at a period when his position was estab- 
lished, and enviable prosperity attained. Besides his immediate family, 
consisting of his estimable lady and one child, he leaves his father's 
family, to whom he ever proved himself a dutiful and affectionate son 
and brother. 

Dr. Maguire also leaves behind him a large circle of friends, who 
will ever regard his memory with the warmest sentiments of affection 
and esteem, — and among these we are proud to include ourselves ; and 
we feel a melancholy pleasure in knowing that we shall carry to our 
graves a memento of his skill as a professional man, besides the mem- 
ory of his character as an honorable member of our profession. 

Another death of one more widely known makes a break in the 
ranks of our profession, and the great army of life, that many births 
will not close up. In the late decease of Dr. Spooner, not only has 
the profession in which and for which he labored so long and arduous- 
ly lost an able and worthy brother ; not only has the largo circle of his 
friends, and that more intimate circle of his own family, lost an affec- 
tionate relative and kind-hearted associate ; but the world of art, and 
science, and literature, have lost a modest and laborious student— a 
wise and competent teacher. Dr. Spooner was born in Brandon, Ver- 
mont, in 1809 ; he passed through the University of that State, and 
commenced the study of the dental science, to which profession he re- 
mained faithful during his life, being known as a skilful and hard-work- 
ing practitioner. His early predilection for the fine arts received 
additional incentives as he grew older, and his mind and tastes ex- 
panded. To this predilection we owe the reproduction of '* Boydell's 
Shakspeare Gallery/' a labor which few can appreciate, and which 
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proved a thankless one to Dr. Spooner. But not satisfied with this, 
he sought still further to add to American art literature, and published 
successively his *' Dictionary of Painters and Engravers,'* and "Anec- 
dotes of Painters, both works well known among literary men, and 
valued as books of reference. With the same unbending tenacity of 
purpose, he now sought to bring out the " Mu$6e Frangaise," as he had 
already reproduced '^ Boy dell's Shakspeare." At grei^t expense hepur* 
chased the old plates and imported them, but the enormous duties 
upon them were more than he could accomplish, and he made applica- 
tion to the Go verm en t of the United States to have them remitted. 
But who ever knew the United States Government to become gene* 
rous, when the interests of art, and not their own, were at stake ? They 
refused him, and after making every possible effort towards the same end 
in various quarters, he gave it up, losing the entire outlay of cost, while 
the plates returned to France. But his energies were not yet exhaust- 
ed, and we find him turning his attention to the study of agricultural 
chemistry with all the vigor of his youth. But disease, which had held 
fast hold of him for twenty odd years, now drew tighter and tighter 
the bands, and at last he dropped asleep for ever, leaving behind him 
the character of an upright man, a correct thinker, and intelligent and 
able writer. 

We are also informed by private communication of the death of Dr. 
B. J. Dudley, of Louisville, Ky. No mention is made of the time of 
his death. 
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Btracusi, Sept. 6th, 1859. 

To the FreBident and Members *'in Conrentlon assemblecl/' at the Cooper lo- 
Btitute in the City of New York, for the purpose of forming a "State 
Dental Association/' 

Obktlbmsn : — I most heartily approve the object for which you are 
assembled. When I received and signed the call for this Convention, 
I resolved to let no ordinary hindrance prevent me from meeting with 
you, and rendering every aid in my power in furthering this project. 
But a late severe illness, which still renders it wholly imprudent for 
me to undertake the journey, compels me to forego that pleasure, and 
to substitute for my presence some hastily penned and necessarily 
crude thoughts upon the subject for your consideration, should \he 
Convention regard them worthy this honor. 

I have long been a believer in the power and efficiency of well- 
directed associated efibrt in accomplishing great ends, and every year's 
experience and observation have tended to strengthen this faith. 
More than fourteen years ago, in urging upon my professional brethren 
the claims of " 77ie American Society of Dental Surgeofis,'** I thus 
wrote • . . •* If, then, the task of reforming and elevating the 
dental profession must devolve upon the members, let us inquire with 
what vast engine are they to accomplish this great work. Upon this 
point let US consult the spirit and the successful enterprises of the 
age, and see whether we may not from these sources derive some im- 
portant instruction. Than the age in which we live, none has ever 
been more signalized for great and important discoveries and achieve- 

• AmatoiB JaanAl oTDentsl 8el0B«e|l6rJii]ie|184fi.— YoLS^IMfe MM. 
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ments in every department of art, science and literature — ^none more, for 
great and successful moral enterprises ; and none, in short, has ever 
been so characterized for those rapid and powerful strides of mind, in 
the accomplishment of the most magnificent undertakings, either in 
themselves considered, or in reference to their results. And what age, 
we inquire, has been so remarkable for voluntary associated effvrt f 
Nor do we regard these results as merely incidental, but as the legiti- 
mate operation of cause and effect. While on the one hand such effort 
has shown itself far more efficient than the same amount of individual 
effort, it may also be truly remarked, that as intelligence progresses 
and becomes general, assimilation of thought, feeling and desire neces- 
sarily advances till almost the inevitable result is, a uniting of forces 
with a view to overcome both physical and moral obstacles. And 
the resistless momentum of such a combination of living forces is be- 
ginning to be felt and acknowledged wherever its agency has been 
applied. The results of the efforts of many of these voluntary asso- 
ciations will ever be looked upon as the most splendid achievements of 
modem times. And it should be borne in mind, that this tendency 
to association is the necessary result of intelligence. That ignorance 
is decidedly anti-social, the history of the past most clearly shows. . 
. . . That a State association of dentists, properly oi^anized and 
managed, may be productive of great good to the profession, both in 
elevating its standard and in purifying its ranks, there can be no doubt. 
The question, in my judgment, is not whether such an association 
should be at once oi^atiized, but simply and wholly hiym it shall be 
constituted — whether it shall have a constitution and by-laws for its 
government, prescribing qualifications for membership, or whether, 
like the American Dental Convention^ it shall be open to all. A 
proper solution of these questions can be arrived at by first defining 
the objects of such an association. 

These, as set forth in the preamble to the constitution of the 
'-'American Society of Dental Surgeons^^ as the ground-work of its 
constitution and by-laws, and as the motives for its organization, and 
which, I think, cover the whole ground, and are, moreover, well ex- 
pressed, are as follows : (first,) " To promote union and harmony 
among all respectable and well-informed dental surgeons; (second,) 
to advance the science by a free communication and interchange of 
sentiments, either written or verbal, between members of the Society, 
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both in this and other oountries ; (third ), and in fine, .to give charac- 
ter and respectability to the profession by establishing a line of die- 
tinction bettoeen the truly meritoruyue and skiffidj and such ae riot 
in the ill-gotten fruits of unblushing impudence and empiricism.^^ 

If we take this as our programme of oljjeets^ — and I strongly doubt 
whether we can get a better one, — the question of organization seems to 
me a simple one. Of the three objects above set forth, the first two 
can doubtless be attained by organizing under the open convention 
system, perhaps as well as to have the association trammeled by any 
constitution or by-laws whatever. But in respect to the third or last 
object named, I have yet to see how it is to be accomplished, while cM^ 
the fiilUblooded empiric, as well as the devotee of science, are invited 
toficU and equal fellowship. 

A true answer to the two following questions, it would seem, must 
settle the general one of organization : 

(1st.) Is it important to the well-being and respectability of the 
profession '* to establish a line of distinction between the truly meri- 
torious" and the impudent empiric 7 and 

(2d.) Can this object be accomplished or approximated by any sys- 
tem of organization, and, if so, what ? 

I repeat, that I regard these as underlying all proper action, and 
should be considered with great care before any plan is decided upon. 
1 beg leave, therefore, to offer a few suggestions in regard to each of 
them respectively* 

To my mind the first question hardly admits of discussion. To 
contend that there is no call for making a distinction between the faith- 
ful, intelligent and skilful dentist, and the mere toothsmith, who is 
hardly whitewashed with decency, is as absurd as to contend that there 
is no call for distinguishing between true coin and the basest bogus 
imitation ; between the genuine note, that is worth what it purports to 
be, and the worthless counterfeit, too vile for the sack of the rag- 
picker. Shall there be no marked line of distinction between those 
whose every act tends to elevate the profession, and those whose very 
breath tends to pollute it ? If the Dental profession seek to make no 
distinction between its worthy and unworthy members, can they ask 
the public to do more? 

But, lest I be regarded by some as too hasty in my conclusions, I 
propose to examine this question a little more carefully. 
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If we claim for dental surgery a place among honorable professions, 
we may get some light upon this point by consulting those professions* 
and inquiring how they regard this question of demarkation between 
the worthy, the qualified, and the mere pretender. In that one most 
nearly akin to our own, and which may, perhaps, be justly styled its 
step-inother, — ^the medical profession, not even the most obscure 
county society would, for one moment, receive into their fellowship 
one who could not show some evidence of qualification. Not only 
so ; when any of their members, who have become such by proper 
credentials, disr^ard their constitution, their by-laws, or even their 
code of ethics, he is tried, and if found guilty has a mark set upon 
him. Does our iState Medical Society seek to make no .distinction 
between the meritorious and the empiric ? If we consult either of the 
other learned professions we shall find that in the formation of all 
their associations strict reference is had to holding out in bold reHejf) 
such a distinction, as of the greatest importance to their respectability 
and well-being, nay, to their very existence. 

If it be conceded that such a feature in the formation of a State 
dental society is an important one, then we are prepared to enter npon 
the discussion of the second question, viz. : Can this object be attained 
by any system of organization, and, if so, how ? 

This question of separating the " sheep from the goats" is one which 
is not confined to the dental profession, but it has, firom time imme- 
morial, equally disturbed the medical profession ; and almost every 
expedient has been tried to bring it to a satisfactory solution. For- 
merly, stringent laws were in operation in this State, having reference 
to this object. These, from time to time, have been modified, till, at 
the present time, none whatever exist upon the subject, except the 
general one, applicable to every avocation of life, simply holding a 
man responsible for his own individual acts. 

At different periods this question was most earnestly discussed by 
the American Society of Dental Surgeons, and at one time it was 
^* resolved" to appoint an agent to procure laws from the legislatare 
of New York to the end of drawing this dividing line between sdrace 
and pretension. But this " resolve" was never executed : a slight ex- 
hibition of its impracticability (see Am. Journal of Dental Science, vol. 
vi., page 68) having changed the enthusiasm of their agent into vex- 
ation, the subject was dropped. 
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In ooDsideriog this question we must take the dental profession as 
we find it. Of the whole number of dentists in the State or oountry, 
probably not more than one-tenth are in possession of any credentials 
whatever from any regularly organized college, or from any associ- 
ation, which would be entitled to any special consideration. In regard 
to the remaining nine-tenths, they are not only minus such credentials, 
but they have no reasonable mode of obtaining them, — -no matter how 
worthy members they may be of the profession. Our dental colleges 
may provide for the rising generation, but, after a practitioner has 
already arrived at his meridian, will he (unless for an honorary de- 
gree) apply to a dental college for those credentials to which his skill 
and real merit might justly entitle him 1 

What the profession needs, and what it must have, before any real 
*Mine of distinction" can be made between the good and the bad, is 
some umpire reasonably within the reach of cUl, There must be 
same way of assorting the practitioners already in the field. 

Now, in providing the machinery of this association, I would have 
it all arranged to accomplish this very end as one of its primary ob- 
jects. I would have the present organization a temporary one, with 
the understanding that its ultimate object would be to create a suc- 
cessor, if you please, under the name and title of the New York Dsn- 

TAL IkSTITUTB. 

Do you ask, gentlemen, how I would have this institute oi^anized 
and managed, with a view to accomplish the objects named ? If so, I 
will proceed to give you, in a crude form, the reflections which I have 
had upon this subject. 

First, I would have this institute regularly chartered by the legisla- 
ture of the State, and endowed with all the powers and privileges that 
should pertain to a well-regulated dental college. I would have a 
large board of trustees or directors, (say one from every senatorial 
district,) composed exclusively of dentists, empowered to hold per- 
sonal and real estate to the amount of dollars, 
with power to make all the necessary arrangements for providing 
suitable rooms and lectures, appointing examiners, issuing diplomas, 
and, in short, every power ever delegated to such a corporate body. 
The charter should no^ as in the case of ordinary dental colleges, pro- 
vide, or declare, that every applicant for a d^ree of Doctor of Dental 
Surgery " shall have attended two full courses of lectures, the last of 
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which ahaU have been attended in this institute or coUege^*^ but 
should provide that every practitioner of dental surgery of 

years'* standing shaU he eligible to an examination^ and if 
he is found competent by the board of examiner s^ and is of good 
moral character^ hs shall be entitled to the degree of Doctor of 
Dental Surgery from this institute^ no matter where fie obtained 
his knowledge and skiU^ whether in a coUege^ or in a mud-hovel. 

Who will pretend that a competent board of directors, selected 
from different parts of the State, all interested in the welfare of the 
profession, would not be capable and likely to appoint a competent 
board of examiners, who would faithfully discriminate between the 
meritorious and unworthy ? Would hot such a board of examiners, 
wholly untrammeled and unbiased by the least pecuniary or other tn- 
terest^ save the elevation of the profession, be far more likely to insti- 
tute a rigid scrutiny than those who have home interest to serve, and 
where there are many and strong motives to swell the graduating class 
to its utmost limits ? Now, if such would in fact be the result, would 
not such an institute be entirely competent to draw that desirable 
" line of distinction between the well-bred and skilful dental surgeon, 
and the mere pretender ? '* And would not the diplorpft from such an 
Institution be the best possible evidence of merit 1 Such I have no 
hesitation in avowing as not only my own firm conviction, but I re- 
gard it the only feasible course to bring about this desirable end. 

We should have, in such an institute, an honortzble^ legalized 
platform^ upon which aU are invited to stand, who, by their qualifi- 
cations, are worthy of the position. 

Will it be said that the most worthy or eminent dentist, not need- 
ing its honors, would have no motive for becoming interested in such 
an institution 1 If it is true that these men act from no motives ex- 
oept those which may be embodied in, and represented by, the vulgar 
fraction of a dollar, then such an assertion mav be true. But I am 
most happy to testify, that the history of the dental profession, and of 
its eminent members, for the last twenty-five years, wholly repudiates 
such an assumption. This history shows that those least needing 8u<^ 
honors, those most eminent in oiir profession, have made by far the 
greatest sacrifices of ease, time and money to promote its best inter- 
ests. 

Select, if you please, fifty of the most eminent dental surgeons io 
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the Untted States, and convince them that this platform is calculated 
to elevate the standard of the dental profession, and free it from the 
stains of empiricism, and my word for it, both their influence and their 
** material aid" would be cheerfully tendered to give it strength and 
perpetuity. In respect to those who have not already acquired a 
standing and eminence, but who are nevertheless worthy members of 
the profession, these will, for more reasons than one, find it for their 
interest to assist in rearing such an institution. Such men are not 
merely alike interested, with those above named, in elevating dental 
surgery as a profession, but such will find its diploma 0/ great and 
direct service in advancing their personal interests. But this is by 
no means the limit of the benefits conferred upon the latter class, for 
while such an institution is securing the beneficent ends already indi- 
cated, it may and should, be made most emphatically an institution 
of learning. The charter should authorize the board of directors to 
furnish suitable apartments, and such a course of instruction as, in their 
judgment, the circumstances of the case, from time to time, should 
warrant or demand : — to fix upon a proper initiation and diploma fee* 
and for annual dues of its members ; all of which to be expended in 
establishing and keeping up the institute. At the close of such lectures, 
or course of instruction, which should be free to every member of the 
profession who should fairly contribute to its support, let the exami- 
nations be conducted, and diplomas awarded to all applicants found 
worthy. This lecture season would become a substitute for the other, 
wise annual meetings of the association, and might be held from one 
week to as many weeks or months as might be deemed judicious in 
any given year. A part of each day might be devoted to what should 
be in all cases volunteer lectures, and the balance to practical discus* 
sions, or the exhibition of operations, either mechanical or surgical. 
At the end of each session let the transactions be published in a vol- 
ume for the benefit of the members. 

Without attempting further detail, I wish to express the full convic- 
tion, that such a plan may be devised and carried into operation, as 
will lai^ely contribute to the great and desirable end of purifying 
and elevating the profession, and, at the same time, furnish a most 
valuable source of instruction. 

But, perhaps it will be asked, what has become of the society or 
association, or how, out of all this machinery, are you to form '^A 
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State Dental Society ?" I answer, that as soon as five, fifty, or five 
hundred dentists are made members, either by actual examinations, or 
are, by the board of directors, chosen honorary members, then the 
association will number just so many members, and it matters very 
little by what title this association of men, thus formed, shall be des- 
ignated. If it were confined to those who become members by virtue 
of an actual examination, it would properly be "• An Association of 
the Alumni of the New York State Dental Institute.'* 

While I am by no means opposed to State conventions, where {tU^ 
good, bad and indifferent, meet on an equal footing in respect to rights 
and privileges, I do not believe that a State Dental Society would be 
worth the trouble of forming it, if organized on the nonrestriction plan. 
I cannot, indeed, see the least object or good to accrue from organiz- 
ing an association in this way, which might not as well be gained with- 
out any organization whatever ; or from simply a State convention^ 
in the loosest sense of the term. If such an association should have 
for its basis some test of qualification or fitness of its members, what 
can be more simple and efiectual than the plan I have thus hastily and 
imperfectly sketched ? Such a plan of organization by no means inter- 
feres with any number of dental conventions which the members of 
the profession may choose to hold. Nor, on the other hand, will it 
in the least conflict with the true functions and prosperity of dental 
colleges. It has to do, mainly, or wholly, with those who in no way 
contribute to these institutions ; while, on the other hand, I have no 
doubt that it would tend to disperse those prejudices against these 
schools, too frequently found in the rank and file of the profession. It 
not un frequently happens that we find dentists affecting to despise col- 
lege diplomas, when the only basis for such a feeling consists in the 
fact that they themselves are minus such credentials. They feel that 
they are too old to attend dental colleges, and too obscure to seek 
honorary degrees, and hence the fox's tone of derision is adopted to 
cover the ground. Oive these men a reasonable opportunity to obtaia 
such papers, from an honorable source, and the result would be that 
such feelings and prejudices would be supplanted by far more liberal 
views upon this subject. 

A. WESTCOTT. 
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SUBMUCOUS INJECTION AS A CURE FOR THE TOOTH- 

ACHE OF PREGNANCY. 

BT HORATIO R. STORBR, M.D. 
(From the Boston Medkal ind Snrgioal JooniftL) 

In a paper read before the Society for Medical Observation id 
February last, it was suggested that in certain obstetric cases, other- 
wise incurable, permanent relief might be had by a modification of the 
simple and easy process of Alexander Wood. As the remarks referred 
to were but incidentally made, in connection with a case illustrative of 
criminal abortion, and as the proposal itself seems to have been new 
tq the profession, it may be worth repeating in more distinct form, and 
at greater length. 

'* Pains in the teeth," says Montgomery, *' are with some the inva- 
riable accompaniment of pregnancy. Their effect upon the comfort 
and wellbeing of the patient is oflen very distressing. After all our 
endeavors, we shall find ourselves, in many instances, unsuccessful, and 
if not relieved, abortion may result." 

Not to enumerate the long list of remedies that have hitherto been 
advised for the malady, it is only necessary to state that in certain 
obstinate cases they are all found unavailing ; and that general practice 
and many writers have been in favor of proceeding to the extraction of 
a tooth ; if which fail, some have been rash enough to counsel the de- 
liberate induction of abortion. These act«, however, must be pro- 
nounced unjustifiable, both on moral and legal grounds, which I have 
elsewhere adverted to. 

The toothache of pregnancy, as such, is not dependent upon caries, 
and if for scientific reasons alone, it should not be submitted to the 
usual treatment. Decay may undoubtedly exist, and in pregnancy 
caries of the teeth oflen does progress much more rapidly than at 
other times; but the affection we are now considering being purely 
sympathetic and reflex in its nature, dependent directly upon the 
uterine irritation, can seldom be relieved by the extraction of the 
teetby whether they be sound or impaired. 

Bums, Blundell, and others, acknowledge that extraction of a tooth 
during pregnancy may be immediately followed by abortion — a con- 
sequence that might readily be expected from so profound an impres- 
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sion upon a nerve just then in unnatural and excessive sympathy with 
the uterus ; in much the same manner as abortion sometimes occurs, 
in consequence of intentional excitation of the mammse, whose system 
of nerves is now allowed to be in intimate connection with the uterine. 
Be this as it may, however, from the fact of the occurence, and its risk 
—that abortion may ensue, and frequently has ensued, directly in 
consequence of the extraction of a tooth during pregnancy — we are 
compelled to assert that this very unscientific operation should always 
be avoided. To the argument that the pain, if unrelieved, might of 
itself occasion miscarriage, we should answer, even if we had no alter- 
native to propose, that at times this neuralgic pain lias suddenly and 
spontaneously ceased without interference; and that at others, bow- 
ever severely abortion may have threatened, it yet has not occurred. 

But if the extraction of a tooth is to be reprehended in such cases, 
much more is the intentional extraction of the fcBtus. The growth 
and moral tone of society, and the best interests of the profession, 
have already suffered too much at the hands of rash and meddlesome 
practitioners, who have thus abetted, however unintentionally, the 
spread of criminal abortion. We are plain in our statement, but un- 
hesitating, for we believe that in much of the treatment of the nen'ous 
complications of pregnancy, whether evidenced by vomiting, convulsions, 
mania, or simply toothache, there is oftentimes, on the part of the 
attendant, a carelessness resulting in direct intra uterine murder; and 
that by the influence of such example upon the moral sense of the com- 
munity, the frequency of the intentional crime is increased. The re- 
mark we have now made applies with equal force to much, also, of the 
usual treatment of difficult child-birth — to recklessness, by what authori- 
ties and however defended, in the use of the crotchet, the plug, and 
of ergot. 

In considering the real character and cause of the toothache of preg- 
nancy, it occurred to my mind that the operation which has of late 
been found so effectual in removing neuralgic pains from other portions 
of the body, would prove equally valuable when applied to the gums, 
and in practice I have found it perfectly successful for this purpose. 

Casx. — ^A. Z., aged twenty-two, applied to me for treatment early 
in May last. Patient had suffered for several weeks from severe 
neuralgic pain throughout the left half of the upper jaw« at time lanci- 
nating in its character, at others more dull, but never wholly absent. 
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The genera] health was decidedly afiected, as evidenced by the state of 
the circulation, digestive and nervous systems. The teeth, on inspec- 
tion, were all sound ; there was no heat or swelling of the gums, no 
tenderness or increase of pain on pressing them. 

Anodynes, both local and general, refrigerants, emollient poultices 
and counter-irritants were successively resorted to without benefit. 
After much solicitation, a tooth was extracted. The patient remained 
unrelieved. On the following day, no change for the better having 
occurred, ten drops of the Edinburgh solution of the bi-meconate of 
morphia were injected beneath the mucous membrane of the gum ; the 
pain ceased instantaneously, and from that moment to the present, a 
period of nearly five months, there has been no return of the malady. 

Should the operation prove insufficient entirely to arrest the pain, I 
should advise a direct attempt upon the organ causing the disturbance, 
by local applications to the cervix uteri. These do not seem to have 
been resorted to for this special purpose, but from the tincture of 
iodine we might derive the same benefit as in the vomiting of pregnancy; 
the employment of the speculum, often enough to be condemned at other 
times, usually becomes here doubly unjustifiable. I am not aware 
that any writer has hitherto proposed to prevent, by submucous injec- 
tion, the extraction of teeth during pregnancy, and thereby to prevent 
abortion, resulting either from that operation or from the neuralgic 
pain ; not even does the induction of mere local ansBSthesia, by any of 
the numberless modes attempted, seem to have been thought of for 
this special purpose. Nor do I know that submucous injections had 
ever been made use of previously to the case I have related, for the 
cure of dental neuralgia. It was the opinion of a friend. Dr. Page, at 
the meeting of the society to which the subject was originally presented, 
that upon this point I was in error ; but the gentleman has subse- 
quently informed me that the application, in the case to which he 
alluded, in the practice of a distinguished dentist, A^as of anodynes 
externally, to the surface of the gum. Apparently the only instances 
as yet recorded of the injection of opiates into the substance of the 
gum, are by a dentist of Edinburgh, Mr. Smith ; and the operation 
with him was for the purpose of producing temporary local ansesthesia 
during the extraction of teeth, not for the purpose, of preventing their 
extraction by the cure of neuralgia. 

By the copying of a large portion of my former paper into a leading 
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journal of American dentistry, an unexpected opportunity has been 
given of impressing upon dentists the heavy responsibilities hitherto 
generally unacknowledged by them, that attach to the extraction of 
teeth from pregnant women ; and I cannot but hope that the views 
expressed may thus be made productive of decided and extensive good. 
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MASTICATORS— NARROW PLATES— CLASPS. 

BY DR. B. F. SUITH, NEW ORLEANS. 

By the term masticators, I mean blocks fitted to rest on any re- 
maining molar teeth, and filling the space so as to form a firm, un- 
yielding, antagonizing base. My method of making them is very 
simple. Take a small piece of wax and place it in position, and let 
the patient close the jaws ; remove and immerse the impression in cold 
water ; when sufficiently hard trim it to desired shape ; then make a 
plaster mould and run pure tin into it or supply with vulcanized rub- 
ber; then drill a hole horizontally through the block, and insert a 
pivot of wood (or vulcanized rubber if the tin be used^ so fitted as 
to impringe slightly *on the sides of the two adjoining teeth. This piece 
should only be worn for mastication, and will answer all the purposes 
of jaw teeth, as I have tested for seven years. 
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Cuts 1, 2, and 3, represent my own case. The pivot needs renew- 
ing occasionally, which holds the piece so firmly as never to slip out 
of place. 

Narrow Plates. — ^I have recently tested the following method of 
using narrow plates, with very satisfactory results. (Fig. 4 repre- 
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8«nU the narrow plate.) I often make aix or more small cavities of 
considerable depth on the outside of the alveolar ridge, in cases where 
I do not use clasps ; these when filled with the gum form bulbs, wbidl 
assist materially in holding tiie plate firmly in the act of mastication. 

In very shallow mouths I still nse wide plates, as will be seen in 
Fig. 5; but the objections to wide plates are: 1st. Covering the roof 
of the mouth affecting the sense of taste ; 2d. The roof of the mouth 



being more firm and unyielding than the alveolar ridge, forms a ful- 
crum upon which the plate rocka. The principal use of the cavity is 
to raise the plate ; in effect. It answers the purpose of narrow plates, 
especially when the cavity happens to extend to the soft parts of the 
alveolar ridge. 

Clasps. — For a few years the rage bas been for wide clasps, which 
I regard particularly injurious, for the reason that no better device 
could be arranged to confine the food in contact with the teeth at the 
gum, where chemical action soon causes the ruin of the teeth. 1 pre- 
fer to use the narrow clasp, embracing only the bulb of the tooth, and 
connected with the plate by a strong stud in such a manner that no 
food can have a lodgement around the neck of the tooth. 

To give the requisite adhesive power to the clasp, I stipple the end 
of the clasp, then take a piece of underdone vulcanized rubber, hold it 
over a spirit lamp till softened, and apply it to the clasp, forming a 
lining that has extraordinary adhesive power. This method will en- 
tirely obviate the chemical and galvanic injury of claepa. 
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ViUcanized JRiMer, — ^In using this material, which is so rapidly 
superseding all other bases, clasps *oan be almost entirely dispensed 
with by simply letting the rubber come in dose contact with a few 
points of the teeth. Care must be taken not to form convenient cavi- 
ties for the lodgement of food. 

If these hints prove of service to the profession I shall be content, 
and will hereafter furnish your valuable Journal with other items. 



DENTAL ASSOCIATIONS, 

BT DR. B. W. FRANKUN, N. T. 

It is a subject of congratulation, that the profession at last have 
come to the determination to organize themselves into an Association 
in the State of New York. The necessity of organization has long 
been experienced, and the only question that seemed of difficult solution 
was, how or upon what plan the profession could organize, so as to se- 
cure to its members a reasonable return for the time, money, &c., 
necessary to carry into practical operation the objects sought to be ob- 
tained by association. 

An association conducted in a spint of liberality, toleration and 
discretion, will not only materially benefit the profession itself, but 
will indirectly aid in educating the public in regard to what can con- 
stitute proper qualifications on the part of the dentist. The more thor- 
oughly the public are made acquainted with the difficult and often 
intricate operations the dentist is called upon to perform, the more 
readily will they appreciate the skill exercised in the accomplishment 
of those operations. One great duty of a State Association should be 
to educate the public by well-written articles in our newspapers and 
public journals. There is almost a total lack of discrimination on the 
part of the public generally, to judge between the competent, expe- 
rienced and qualified practitioner, and those entirely disqualified to per- 
form the most simple operation; and hence it is that persons failing in 
every other kinds of business succeed so loeH in dentistry, while one 
educated for the profession, and in every way qualified to practice, is 
often compelled to abandon it for want of patronage and support. 

There is no one calling or profession requiring a higher order of at> 
tainment than is necessary for a successful practitioner of dentistry ; he 
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must be acquainted with the anatomy of the parts to be operated upon ; 
be must understand the physiolc^ical relations they sustain to each 

' other and the system ; he must know what chemical agents exert dele- 
terious influences, and judge pathologically what remedies are to be 
employed to restore order ; he must possess one of the first order of me- 
chanical minds, with quick perceptions and ready execution ; adapting 
mechanical contrivances to living sensitive parts requiring a perfection 
of manipulation seldom if ever necessary in any other department of 
mechanics ; he must be an artist of cultivation and experience, to dis- 
criminate colors and proportions, blending all in one harmonious whole, 
so that his efforts shall elude the scrutiny of close observation, and vie 
with nature herself. 

It is wonderful, when we take into consideration the requirements of 
a dentist, that we, as a profession, have made so much progress as we 
evidently have in the last twenty years, with our Dental colleges, as- 
sociations and conventions, and numerous journals and periodicals ; and 
the time is not far distant when with these instrumentalities the profes- 

' si on will be purged of all those who have so greatly misjudged their fit- 
ness for the calling they have adopted. Associations must materially aid 
in bringing around this desirable end, desirable to all concerned. A den- 
tist who ** takes up the business" and intrenches himself in his office 
behind an operating chair, may never learn how little he knows of the 
business he is following ; but if he can be induced to associate in conven- 
tions or societies, he may learn that one of two things is inevitable, — 
either he must qualify himself thoroughly for the practice of the pro- 
fession, or the public will soon be qualified to discriminate between him 
and those who have the necessary qualifications; and he will be compel- 
led to engage in other pursuits. There will be obstacles thrown in the 
way of this efibrt at permanent association ; it always has been so with 
other efforts of the kind. The opposition grows out of a conscious want 
of fitness to become members with some, and a lack in others of a spirit 
of enterprise ; in either case opposition is the only means at command 
to prevent the public from contrasting qualifications and judging real 
merit. Others, again, who have earned for themselves an honorable 
distinction in the profession, by a long and successful practice, do not 
seem to appreciate the fact, that, by their refusal to identify themselves 
with these associations, they give their influence not only against the 
association and those belonging to it, but with those who are disquali- 
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fied to become members for want of the knowledge and^skill requidte 
for membership ; ** though wide asunder they work to one common 
end." An association having for its object the elevation of the profes* 
sion must be in spirit conciliatory, its administration impartial, its hon- 
ors judiciously distributed, its usefulness untrammelled by a spirit of ex- 
dusi veness on the one hand, or a disregard of character and professional 
qualifioations on the other. In the State of New York, numbering sev- 
eral hundred dentists, there ought to be public spirit enough in the pro- 
fession to sustain an association that shall reflect credit on its members 
at home, and command respect for them abroad. We shall see. 
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ART IN DENTISTRY. 

BT J. G. B., D. D. S. 

The Dental profession opens a wide field for artistic taste, and 
when properly displayed gives pleasure to the patient and gratification 
to the operator. The human face, — ^what a great kaleidoscope of the 
changing moods of man I at one moment glowing all over with those 
happy smiles which lighten up the rough path of life and send their 
cheerful rays into the dark corners of the sorrowing heart ; the next 
changed like the wind-cloud, darkening the face of the sun, hiding its 
glorious light and heat from the face of nature, only to leave a re- 
membrance in the mind, of the lingering beauties of the past. These 
love- lit beacons, mothers' eyes, have reflected the feelings of her ma- 
ternal heart, and, when long years have passed away, the sweet smile 
which played about the comers of her mouth are daguerreotyped with 
faithful lines upon the memory of her child. The rude savage and the 
polished man bow with reverence and delight over the works of an- 
cient and modem art. The painter dips his pencil, and out of the 
canvas, beauty seems to start, a living and a moving reality ; and as 
each new line finds its place of beauty, so each moment swell up 
from his heart a gladsome feeling of heaven-bora emotion. Wher- 
ever we may turn, artistic taste spreads before us gran dviews of cul- 
tivated loveliness, — ^all springing from that great Creator, who makes 
the blossom and gives the shower, who shapes the huge rock and 
the frowning precipice, and hangs upon their brows the clinging wood- 
bine and the honey-suckle, fit emblems of his magic touch, to teach 
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the world that that power so mighty in its grand results, yet so deli* 
oate in delineation, is the Master-power of all art, both human and 
divine. It is the cultivation of the mind that teaches the hand the 
movements to produce effects, which give character to the results. It 
is the cultivation of the voice that enables the vocalist to warble forth 
rich tones of melody, that fall upon the ear so sweetly. It is the cul- 
tivation of the earth that spreads before us leaves of green and flowers 
of purple ; and it is the general cultivation of taste that adorns our 
eides, raising palaces of strength and grandeur, vying with the old 
world for the laurel wherewith to crown the victor. Eude and ugly 
distortion and disproportion are words which are being swept from 
our vocabulary by hands who hold the wand of intellectual power ; and 
out from a chaos of wild disorder are springing up fruits of man's en- 
nobling nature, — and thus we move along towards the goal of beauty. 
The mighty engine, and the noble steam-ship as it plies its way over 
the sea, carry news to distant lands of new discoveries which bene- 
fit the world ; and each changing season brings new harvests, garnered 
up for the vast store-house of the human mind. 

Our profession has made rapid strides towards perfection ; — each 
year has developed the results of careful investigation, and a dignified 
position has been awarded us for our industry and talent. Look back 
upon the past, and call to mind the rude contrivances inserted into the 
jaws of mankind to enable him to eat his daily bread, — and as each 
muscle moved, the clicking sound of an ill-regulated spring told of an 
institution in its infancy ; and when children, suffering pains excruciating, 
how we had to sit upon the floor while the surgeon of teeth wrapt his 
colored handkerchief around those fearful turn-keys, and placed our lit- 
tle heads between his knees to tear out our oflending molars I Ah, 
happy is the thought that those days have gone by, when searhorse 
dentures tilled the mouth, and amalgum black stopped our teeth to 
diaflgure our beauty. Now the easy-chair, the delicate operator, the 
polished instrument and the cozy office, tell us that art has almost 
robbed us of our pains in taking care of our teeth. To us is given 
the power of restoring, as it were, youth to the aged, smiles to the 
smileless, beauty to the ugliest, and teeth to the toothless; — and vrith all 
this work before us let us, seek out, cultivate and employ our best 
talents to render our task an accomplished artistic study; let our 
work be performed with an eye to stability ; let every operation tell 
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of a desire to improve, and we sba]! reap those rewards consequent 
upon faitbful duty to our parents, and so fulfil our destiny in our pro- 
fession aawill give us the dignifying appellation of intelligent, educated 



HA WES' DUCT COMPRESSOR. 
Thk neat little appliance represented in our out, ia invented by Dr. 
Gio. E. Hawes, of this city, and manufactured in silver by Chxta- 
uxR. It almost explains itself. 



Itconsistsof two parts: the upper comprising a forked plane vhidi 
fits beneath the tongue, and an upright cylinder attached to it. The 
lower part is a plane with a rod extending from end at right angles 
with it. The rod contains a small wire of rubber, and as it is split, 
the rubber expands the rod, thus litting tightly in the cylinder; this 
arrangement will adapt the instrument to any length of chin. The 
flat surface being placed under the chin, the forked plane, being at- 
tached to the lower portion by Its rod fitted into the cylinder, is 
placed underneath the tongue and slipped back to its roots, wliere it 
presses upon the salivary ducts and tiius confines the flow of saliva. 
Every operator will see at a glance the proper mode of using the Id- 
•trument. and its great usefmlDess to the practising dendst. The 
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annoyance caused by the great flow of saliva, especially in filling the 
lower teeth, has been felt by every one, and Dr. Hawes, in this inven- 
tion, has remedied a very troublesome difficulty. 
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WHY I AM DISGUSTED WITH THE DENTAL PROFESSION. 

BT DR. JOB 8TAGKP0LB. 

It would be difficult for me to give you an idea of the disgust that 
I entertain for the profession (so called) that I have been forced into, 
for the immediate relief of those near and dear to me. To become 
a dentist requires far more indifference to public opinion than is 
inherent in my nature. That it is not a useful, high calling, I cannot 
say ; on the contrary, I will say that no man in the community should 
be more respected than he who renders the greatest service to the 
greatest number, in the amelioration of human suffering ; that man is 
the high-minded, honest, competent dentist; for does he not, when 
those organs that manufacture nourishment for the bloom of childhood 
as well as the infirmities of age, begin to fail him, come to the 
rescue, and with his strong hand stay the monster, disease, or restore 
the idol that relentless disease has wrested from him with pain and 
violence ? Does he not come to the rescue, and save or substitute that 
brightest jewel that man or woman can possess? Have you, young 
man or young woman, ever reflected for a moment upon the sunken 
cheek, the receding lip, the changed expression, the altered voice, 
caused by the loss of those invaluable gems ? Then you have yet to 
learn the value of God's works over man's. And could you return to 
their original possession, what value would you place on this gift of 
God. 

But I was about to tell you why the business was odious to me. 
Firstly, Jt was and is a barber's business in Europe and some parts of 
this country. I mention this not to the disparagement of the profes- 
sion, but merely to show that it lacks point of character — that it is 
only an adjunct to some other trade or calling, and that the fingers 
rather than the brains have been the elaborators of the work — that it 
is a work almost without parentage or antecedent, depending mainly 
on the ingenuity of man for its thesis, its benefit ; and its mundane 
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philosophy, as frequently inculcated, is that of securing the greatest 
amount of money for the smallest amount of labor, and of frequently 
leaving the credulous victim in an iufinitely worse condition than 
before the Meeding process. Secondly, the business is represented by 
men of every conceivable grade of intellect and morals, and also by 
men whose aspirations have not been distingubhed for either. 

This may also be said of men of other trades and professions, bat 
this difference still exists. The ignorant and unskilful mechanic may 
putty and paint over his ignorance and stupidity, without a fatal loss 
to property, or an irremediable injury or deformity to a fellow-being. 

A lawyer may lose his case, sacrificing the interest of his dient, but 
creating no obstacle to the health or happiness of the human family. 
His field is the civil or the criminal interest of his patrons. 

The clergyman, with his ample reference before him ; with his 
mind well stored with sacred teachings; with his heart and purse 
in his hand, steps forth from his cloister to resist, with all the strength 
that God has given him, the growing infidelity of this great world. 
His field is bounded by no ocean. His voice, for the redemption of 
man, only ceases in death. His aim is the moral and religious culture 
of the race. 

But the office of the dentist is to preserve intact the beauty of the 
machinery that has been given us in imitation of His own perfection, 
in order that it may work harmoniously to the end. To disturb any 
portion of this machinery, or divert it from its legitimate purpose, will 
impair its physical function, thereby endangering health or life; 
therefore the dentist who conscientiously performs his duty in his 
specialty, stands first on the list of benefactors to the human family. 
He preserves or substitutes that which gives vigor and beauty to phys- 
ical man. His success may not always be commensurate with his 
desires. He meets with mental as well as physical obstacles. The 
mind not unfrequently creates to itself a fancy altogether beyond the 
reach of human skill. When our common Creator neglected to 
perfect his work according to their fancy, they expect the deficit to be 
made up by the dentist, and woe be to the man who fails to fill the 
bill in this particular, *' for his days are numbered,'' and his failure to 
produce this, to him, undefinable something, will be proclaimed from 
the *' house-top.'^ 

A case in question now occurs to me. One of the '* high-bloods*' 
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in dimity engaged my serviees to substitute a complete upper set of 
teeth, and the cuspids and molar teeth on the lower jaw, she having 
her eight under front teeth. I followed out her suggestion, by sub* 
stituting pearly white teeth, which were la great contrast with her 
natural under teeth. Haviug completed the work according to her 
own peculiar notion, I made the application in the presence of her 
wealthy and amiable sister. She remarked, on viewing herself before 
the mirror, *^ Beautiful expression, sister !" Her amiable sister agreed 
with her. She then turned to me, saying many pretty things highly 
complimentary of my skill, and might, under ordinary circumstances, 
have been flattering to my vanity. Afler passing from one mirror to 
another seyeral times, with increasing haste, she turned towards me, 
and with great vehemence said, ^^ You have changed the entire expres- 
sion of my under lip." Not having much veneration for inflated 
dimity, and observing her increasing excitement, as she hurried from 
one mirror to another, I concluded to enjoy the ^' tempest in a tea- 
pot" in silence. After reSustion had taken place, with the usual indi- 
cations of a calm, I quietly remarked that God Almighty had made 
those teeth, and also gave to them the **' horrid expression," and that 
I did not pretend to rival Him in perfect works ; and that if He had 
not given her an expression that ^he approved, I could not change it, 
and would not if I could. I presume she discovered some point in 
my manner, if not in the mcUter, for her great " personal presence," 
or, in other words, her disgusting impertinence, gave way, her com- 
pressed mouth seemed to relax, her arched neck seemed to lose a 
kink, and she was herself again. This woman was, many years since, 
l^ally, I presume, made part and parcel of the English aristocracy ; 
and from her manner, she evidently intended to show the great superi- 
ority of borrowed English blood over common American revolution- 
ary blood, in which she most signally failed. 

This is only one of the numerous feeling *^ affinities" that every 
dentist meets in the course of his practice. They vary, however, in 
grade as well as in dimity, as interest or vanity dictates ; £ot all, or 
nearly all, patronize a dentist as they would patronize a pawnbroker. 
They desire a private entrance-door, and conceal their pawn-ticket. 
Hence the most perfect work results in the least benefit. Another 
case in illustration. 

Mrs. — — -, the wife of a clergyman, consulted me on the subject 
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of a set of artificial teeth. She stated that she was the wife of a ''poor 
parson, without a parish,'' and claimed a large abatement from my 
usual prices ; but added, " if I pleased her, she could effectually blow 
my trumpet, which would, doubtless, bring a good return for my to- 
dulgence, as she was on her way to pay a visit to two sisters in neigh- 
boring counties, who needed teeth. I acceded to her wishes, inserting 
the teeth for a merely nominal price. 

She was absent about four weelcs, when on her return she visited 
my office. I asked her if she had blown my trumpet, when she 
remarked with much nonchalance, that " she had not said one word." 
I said to her that she had not fulfilled the contract. '* Well," she 
added, ^* I visited my sister in — — , and almost the first word that 
she said was, * Why, Mary, how remarkably you have preserved your 
teeth !* Of course I did not say one word. I then visited my other 

sister in , and she remarked the same in substance. It certainly 

was not my duty to disabuse their minds in a matter of so great 
delicacy." And here is the gist of the whole matter. She would have 
deceived the angel Gabriel, if it would have concealed a defect in her 
ivories or her jewels, or have been flattering to her vanity. 

But let us look upon the opposite posture. Suppose the teeth had 
been less perfectly adapted, and had dropped from the arch in the 
presence of those same individuals, a few times during her sojourn^ 
(and this is no very unusual occurrence, in the absence of experience,) 
the secret would have spoken with a slight abrasion of vanity, not of 
character, and the structure would have been pronounced the ne plus 
ultra of dental skill. 

But let us pass to a case still more aggravating. Mrs. — -^ was the 
wife of a liquor dealer, which fact had I known, would have saved me 
the loss and mortification that I am about to record, for I should have 
anticipated a portion, at least, of the demon that subsequent experience 
luminously developed. I shall not mention her name for obvious 
reasons ; but I may mention, with some degree of pride and satis&o- 
tion, that she hailed from British territory. *' She came»" as she saidt 
^' to ask a favor. She had a set of teeth made that she desired me to 
pass my judgment upon,*' at the same time handing me the teeth. 

I told her that as a piece of mechanism it certainly was very good. 
^^ But," said she, ^* will you try them in 1" I told her that I must be 
excused from any further expression in regard to them, for, though I 
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was ignorant of the author of the work, I was bound to him by profes- 
ttonal courtesy, and that I must aocordingly decline. She stated that 

*^ my friend Dr. had recommended her to me as the man who 

would tell the truth." (Ahem 1 an infernal lie.) I told her that as 
my friend had requested the favor, I would subject them to an exami- 
nation, on one condition, viz., that I should be permitted to call in, 
separately, the aid of two of ray professional brethren; that their 
opinions should be delivered separately, and that she should not dis- 
close the name of the author of the work. To this she agreed. I 
proceeded to make the application, taking notes as I proceeded, the result 
of which was, that as a mechanical piece, it was almost without a fault; 
that as a dental piece, it was a failure, being devoid of adaptation, and 
consequently adhesion, which of itself destroyed the utility of the piece. 
The artistic qualification was even more defective than the dental, 
owing to the teeth being arranged outside of the alveolar ridge, and 
the cuspids prominent, giving it more the shape of a horse-shoe than 
of the mouth. The shading of the teeth was equally defective. On 
Vumming up the testimony, I found it utterly worthless as a dental 
piece. 

I then called in Dr. ^ carefully concealing the opinion that I 

had formed. Alter a careful examination he decided the case to be 
useless, on the same grounds that I had based my opinion upon. Dr. 

gave the same opinion, based on the aforenamed reasons. But 

notwithstanding my being doubly fortified, my gratuitous trouble was 
not at an end. On the following day, being in my laboratory, I heard 
the mingling of voices in energetic conversation in my office. I at 
once proceeded to my office to learn the cause, when I found two 
ladies seated on the sofa, with a man before them whom I judged to be 
a Jew. As I entered the room, he was addressing the ladies afler this 
manner: ^* Madame, it is buful — you wear it one, two, tree, four 
weeks, and you be perfetly satistified.'^ 

The woman then introduced me, when he said, " Did you say, sar, 
dish teeth was not cood ? den I tell you, sar, you no chentleman." I 
grabbed the man with the intention of teaching him something he never 
knew, viz., good manners, when, on account of the fright of the women » 
and returning sel^respect, I dropped him, and sent for a police officer ; 
but he made good his exit before his arrival. The women lefl for 
home, but returned on the following morning, and after hearing my 
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terms, engaged me to make the teeth. I accordingly made the teeth^ 
which she was to pay for in three weeks if I accomplished the work 
according to agreement, which was that they should adhere firmly, and 
be otherwise a finished job. During the subsequent, three weeks she 
expressed perfect satisfaction to myself to my assistant, and also to 
fire or six other parties. Three weeks and one day passed, when I 
was surprised on hearing from her that the teeth " were entirely use- 
less, for the reason that they would not stay up." I took hold and 
attempted to remove them, but failed. I then called my assistant, 
and he likewise failed to remove them. I then removed the teeth, and 
told her that her bill was settled. 

About three months elapsed before I heard from this creature in 
petticoats. I was then informed that she had had two additional seta 
of teeth made, by two of our most successful dentists, and that she 
would not have either set, and that my teeth were the best that sha 
ever had, according to her own acknowledgment. . Thus much for a 
tooth-shopper. 

All dentists are liable to similar impositions from that class of im-^ 
postors, whose lives are witnesses to the supreme selfishness of the 
age, if not living testimony of the natural depravity of man. This 
growing evil calls loudly for reform among the profession. 

One-half of the charge for services, in the artificial department, should 
be demanded in advance* and three or more gentlemen, of knowa 
ability and probity in the profession, should be appointed to decide in 
cases of difficulty or dissatisfaction upon the merits of the work, and 
their decision to be final, either in approving or condemning. 

By this arrangement the dentbt and the profession are vindicated, 
while the cunales are left to seek some other calling. 

I remarked at the commencement of this communication that it 
required far more indifTerenoe to public opinion than I possessed to 
become a dentist. I am thankful that but few outside of the profes- 
sion can appreciate the force of this remark. The great difficulty that 
we constantly experience is in overcoming obstacles without data or an« 
teoedent, without chart or compass, without reference or guide, shut 
up in an office eight by ten, more or less, with air not the most whole- 
some, or the best calculated to promote health, with the sun obscure, 
and the muscles softened and fiabby. 
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EXPANSION OF PLASTER OP PARIS. 

BT DR. B. W* FRANKLIK, N. Y. 

IIakt years sinoe, I became satisfied that muoh of the plaster em- 
ployed for dental purposes expanded to such an extent as to prevent 
in many cases that adaptation which is always desirable, and with 
some plaster is quite impossible to reach. This occasional failure in 
the fitting of plates has been a matter of much speculation in the minds 
of our best dentists in all parts of the country, and various systems 
have been adopted for getting up plates, so, as if possible, to obviate the 
difficulties experienced. It was, and is now, generally believed that all 
metals contract sufficiently to account for this misfitting of plates ; 
would a uniform expansion of plaster or contraction of metal explain 
the difficulty ? We sometimes get a perfect and satisfactory result, 
and at others a total &ilure, when every circumstance seems equally 
fiivorable for a perfect result. Some three years ago I instituted 
experiments with a view to demonstrate the contraction of zinc and 
other metals, and found the contraction uniform when the heat and 
quality of metal was the same. These experiments did not account 
for the diverse results ; I came to the conclusion that to solve the diA 
ficulty we should have to turn our attention to the plaster in common 
use. 

Something over a year ago we experimented with plaster and be- 
came satisfied that the expansion was very considerable. One of these 
experiments was commented upon by the Editor of the American 
Dental Review, in February last ; since then fiirther experiments show, 
conclusively, that difierent qualities of plaster vary in their power to 
expand. 

I had intended in this No. of the New York Dental Journal to 
present the result of my experiments, but other engagements have 
prevented the completion of them, and I should not have said anything 
on this subject at this time^ but for the article in the last Dental 
Cosmos on Uie expansion of plaster, by T. S. Buckingham^ D.D.S. I 
am glad that this Subject has at length engaged the attention of such 
minds as Dr. B. His experiments dearly demonstrate what has been 
denied by many, and what many others have never thought of at all ; 
and it is but reasonable to suppose that the profession will be greatly 
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'benefited bj his and other experiments in this direction. The con- 
clusion, however, that Dr. B. seems to have arrived at, or the inference 
drawn by the rea4er, is, that " Surely this amount of expansion could 
not have much effect on the fitting of the plate." 

Will any one explain how it is that upper models from perfect plas- 
ter impressions, moulded with Hawes' sectional flask, or otherwise 
cast in zinc or other metal, in the hands of competent and experi- 
enced nianipuli^rs, will sometimes fit perfectly and at other times 
prove a total failure? If all plaster expanded uniformly alike, and the 
metal employed contracted with equal uniformity, (which I believe is 
true in regard to construction of metals,) the results would be more 
uniform. 

The solution of this difficulty, I think, is found in the fact that all 
plaster does not expand alike. I have tested some very fin^ ground 
plaster with very delicate tests, and the amount of expansion was 
hardly perceptible, while with other and coarser kinds I have brokea 
bottles, tumblers, egg-shells, &c., showing great expansion, so much 
as to destroy the adaptation of perfect fitting platinum, placed simply 
by running plaster into the plate for an articulating model. This 
difficulty has been experienced by many, though the cause may not 
have been understood. My theory is this : the finer the plaster is 
ground the less it will expand when mixed with water ; very fine plaster 
will not set as quick as the coarser kinds, for the reason that each gran- 
ule absorbs all the water it can take up before solidification takes 
place, while the coarse granules absorb the water in contact with their 
surface, and solidification takes place almost immediately, and as the 
moisture is absorbed by the internal portion of the granule its expansion 
continues until its substance is equally saturated. I have known coarse 
plaster to expand during from three to five hours. There is but little 
pure gypsum, and in a pure state it never becomes so hard as that 
containing the calcareous matter. Pure gypsum consists of lime 28, 
sulphuric acid 40, water 18. French gypsum contains fossils, bones 
of extinct animals, birds and shells, and 20 per cent, carbonate of lime. 
What effect these substances in combination may have in regard^to its 
expansion we cannot say, never having experimenteft with it. 

I believe that any of the common plaster of commerce, very finely 
ground, when mixed with water, should be thoroughly stirred or beaten, 
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till it assumes a pasty and partially adhesive consistency. When thus 
treated it requires more time to set, but will be found more reliable 
for dental purposes. 

[We have been familiar for some time with the experiments of 
Doctor Franklin with plaster, and also testing the strength of various 
substances used, and shall give an illustrated article in our next number 
from his pen on this subject. — Eds.] 



CONTRACTION IN CONSEQUENCE OF A SCROFULOUS 

AFFECTION. 

BY DR. S. F. TREMAIK, ROMB, K. T. 

The following is the case of a lady whose jaws had become perma- 
nently set» in consequence of a scrofulous affection of long standing. 
She could only swallow fluids between the teeth to sustain life. I 
thought it advisable, for two or three reasons, to extract both the 
superior and inferior incisors. One was, that the tartar accumulated 




so fast upon the lingual surface of the teeth, and scaled off in such 
large flakes, that it was a source of vast annoyance, and it was almost 
impossible to get rid of it, — ^her only recourse being to press it with 
her tongue against the incisors, and by the aid of a pin and needle be- 
tween the teeth, though the teeth were very close together, to gradu- 
ally wear it to pieces. Another reason was, from the tightness with 
which the jaws were set, the incisors were very much protruded, 
causing quite a deformity, it being very diflicult for the lips to cover 
them. Another reason, she could partake of no solid food, being con- 
fined entirely to what she could by suction draw through the inter- 
stices between- the teeth. I extracted the teeth. An eflbrt was then 
made by a surgeon to force the muscles to yield or relax, so that she 
could recover the motion of her jaws, but it was found to be impracti- 
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cable. When the alveolar was sufficiently absorbed, I took an im- 
pression in wax, bj the aid of a common pearl cheek-holder, and 
inserted teeth to replace the four upper incisors; only, however, for 
appearance sake. 



Messrs. Editors : — A case to which I wish to call attention, came 

under my notice about a year ago. Miss S , twenty years of age 

light hair and complexion, with the sanguineous temperament pre- 
dominating, had occasion to give me a call. Her teeth were well 
formed, and the enamel of a faint yellow cast, presenting a glassy and 
highly polished appearance ; altogether the dentine was rather soft than 
otherwise. The cuspidati, first bicuspid and first molar of the lefl side, 
and the lateral incisor, and first and second molars of the right side, 
were affected in a rather singular manner on the labial surface near 
the gum, presenting the appearance of having been scraped out saucer- 
shape, with a half-round, oval-pointed instrument, leaving the dentine 
and enamel perfectly smooth and white. I saw her again a few days 
since, and the grooves had not changed in the least, though they were 
somewhat sensitive. The patient stated that a kind of ulcer made its 
appearance over each of the affected teeth previous to the appearance 
of this disease, from which I infer that it was caused by a change in 
the fluids of the mouth, which, becoming vitiated by the ulcers, formed 
an acid which acted upon the enamel and boue of the teeth. — I saw 
another case a few weeks ago, where several teeth of a fine quality in 
all other respects presented precisely the same appearance! Are not 
these genuine cases of " denuding of the teeth," as described in Harris' 
" Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery ?" 



[We publish the following according to request, although we assure 
our Canada friend that the idea is by no means purely original. Eds.] 

FILLING TEETH. 

BY X. T. Z., MONTREAL, C. E. 

One of the many evils that we have to contend with in filling teeth 
is the so shaping of the cavity that it will hold the filling ^r^y. My 
idea will, I am assured^ banish all further fears on that point. I exca* 
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TEte the o&Titj as is customary, and when all extraneous and decayed 
matter Is removed, so Us to expose the healthy bone, I then make 
iaoistons or grooves across and around the cavity and make it Jile4ike, 
and after that process is accomplished I proceed to fill, in the usual 
manner, taking great care to press the filling well around the sides of 
the cavity, so as to fill up the grooves made. By the above mode, the 
cavity does not require so much cutting to make it the shape to hold 
the filling. I am confident that this mode of filling teeth will be found 
superior to most methods now practiced to cause the filling to remain fast 
>n the cavity. I would like to have your opinion and that of the profes- 
sion in general on this purely original idea. Hoping to hear from you 
in your next issue of the Journal, I remain yours, etc. 



[We print the following in accordance with our always expressed 
determination to publish everything which shall be offered to us, 
containing novelty of peculiarity of any kind. We wish to give pub- 
licity to every man's opinions, discoveries, or inventions, considering 
this true justice. — Eos.] 

To THE EDFTORS op THE NeW YORK DENTAL JOURNAL :— 

Sirs : I beg to call your attention to the Amber Bases for Arti- 
ficial Teeth, which are secured to me by three distinct Letters Patent, 
that is to say, by Letters Patent No. 19,916, dated April 13, 1858, by 
Letters Patent No. 24,544, dated June 28, 1859, and by Letters 
Patent No. 24,545, dated June 28,^1859. 

The great usefulness of this invention for dental purposes, and its 
superiority over the existing methods of forming a base for artificial 
teeth, consist in the following points : — 

1st. The Amber composition is tasteless ; it causes no excitement 
of the glands ; it creates an agreeable feeling in the mouth, and emits 
no odor, 

2d. The contact between the Amber Composition and the mouth 
is not injurious to the health, and acts as a preventive against some 
diseases, such as inflammation of the throat, etc. 

3d. Being a bad conductor of heat, it does not cause that certain 
feeling of chill in the mouth, which metal bases create. 
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4th. It is not liable to oxydization, corrosion or solution by the 
action of stomach acid or of saliva. 

5th. It is capable of bearing an extreme degree of heat, without 
suffering any injury therefrom. 

• 6th. It can be easily cast into any shape suitable to the mouth ; 
it is not liable to bend; it always retains its form; and for these 
reasons it afibrds greater security for its retention in the mouth, and 
increased facilities in chewing. 

7th. Being enabled to firmly unite the artificial teeth with this 
composition without the use of any other cement or solder, by unit- 
ing them before the composition becomes hardened, I obtain a com- 
pact body, and avoid porous between the teeth and their base. 

8th. Being enabled to represent an exact imitation of flesh color in 
my amber compositions, I can produce compact, continuous, and 
homogeneous gums without the aid of any gum teeth whatever. 

9th. There being no sulphur used in my composition, it is superior 
to vulcanized Rubber or Gutta Percha, as it emits no disagreeable 
odor. 

1 0th. The profession is well aware of the fact, that vulcanized 
Rubber or gutta percha bases represent so bad an imitation of flesh 
color that it is always necessary to represent the gum by a coating or 
lining of porcelain ; and in this particular also ray Amber Bases are 
superic»r. 

These and other advantages will secure to this Amber Composi- 
tion a preference over all other metallic or non-metallic bases, and I 
am confident that all professional dentists will find it advantageous 
for themselves and their Patients to employ amber, instead of metals, 
India Rubber or Gutta Percha. 

To give a correct idea of the process and of the composition of 
matter constituting the new invention, I refer to the specifications an- 
nexed to the three patents above mentioned, and I will confine myself 
here to a statement of some of the principal points of the same. 

The first Patent, No. 19,916, refers to the manner of compounding 
and shaping the amber composition, and a resum^ of the invention is 
thus expressed : **' What I claim as new and desire to secure by Let- 
ters Patent is, making the base for artificial teeth of a composition of 
matter in which amber forms the principal ingredient, in the manner 
substantially as described." 
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The second Patent, No. 24,5449 says : '' I add to one pound of am- 
ber, treated as described in my former Patent, about one-half pound of 
pulverized Sulphate of Alumina^ about one-half pound of purified 
Idnaeed oil, about three-fourths of a pound of Qutta Percha or 
Caoutchouc^ and about one fourth of a pound of a mixture of metallic 
colors most nearly resembling the color of the natural healthy gum.'* 

'' The compound thus formed may consist of the following combina- 
tions : Sulphate of Alumina in combination with Amber, Caoutchouc 
or Gutta Percha, and linseed oil, with or without coloring matter ; or 
Sulphate of Alumina in combination with amber and linseed oil, with 
or without coloring matter ; or Sulphate of Alumina in combination 
with Caoutchouc or Gutta Percha, with or without coloring matter.'* 

* • * «r « * • 

** What I claim herein as my invention and desire to secure by 
Letters Patent is, the composition of matter consisting of Sulphate ot 
Alumina and other ingredients^ substantially as described for the pur- 
pose as set forth." 

My third Patent, No. 24,545, for an improvement in the coloring 
process, contains the following passages : 

" My attention was first drawn to the necessity of providing some 

means for giving color to compounds intended to represent artificial 

gums by the bad representation of flesh color in the existing artificial 

gums. The compound termed " Coralite " consists of Gutta Percha, 

Sulphur and some other coloring matter ; another compound, termed 

** Vulcanite," consists of India Rubber, Sulphur and coloring matter 

but the dental plates thereby produced are so imperfect in regard to 

their color that it is generally necessary to coat them with porcelain 

in the same manner as metallic gums are coated, by which their weight 

is greatly increased and their shape impaired." 

* • * * ♦ * ♦ 

" What I claim as my invention and desire to secure by Letters 
Patent is, developing the color of a cured or hardened composition by 
the agency of solar light when the coloring matter is incorporated 
into the said composition while in its plastic or uncured state, substan- 
tially as described." 

It will be seen from these extracts, that my Amber Composition is 
entirely independent of and different from the India Rubber or Gutta 
Percha compounds, which have hitherto furnished so much food for 
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Controrersj, and those of my colleAgues who have tried the amber 
composition for dental purposes are unanimoua in giving it the prefer- 
«noe over all others applied to th« same purpose. Indeed, any 
deDliat comparing the amber sets with those of India Rubber or 
Gutta Percha, will be enabled to satisfy himself about their respective 
merits by mere inspection. 

Respectfully yours, etc., 

GEORGE DIEFFENBACH. 
Surgeon Dentist, 389 Canal Street, New York. 
New York, August, 1859. 



SALIVARY CALCULUS OR TARTAR. 

BT DB. i. B. COWSH, PAUtBR, U«SS. 

Dr. Ferine — Dear Sir: I send you a case of salivary calculus or 
tartar, that I extracted four months ago. If pleasing to you, give it 

to the profession through the Jl^ York Denial Journal. 

The patient was an old gentleman seventy-live years of age, evi- 
dently a roan who thinks more of his farm than of his teeth. Although 
of cleanly habits generally, his mouth must speak for itself The case 
is about one-half as large now as when I extracted it. 

The teeth were covered with a soft substance, that I removed. 
Fifteen years ago there was then so lai^ a collection as to be a trou- 
ble to him. He has since been sick and confined to his bed, and in 
one position quite a length of time; and no doubt it enlarged very 
much at that time. 

As will be seen by the accompanying cut, the tartar encases the 



second and third upper lefl molars. I extracted them with a amkll 
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excavator and my finger. I think that Nature smiled ; I know that 
the patient did, after getting rid of this offender. The rest of tiie 
teeth are quite free. He did not like to part with it, because it kepi 
his face out ; but after losing it, as his face sank in, his self-respect 
9weBed out, so on the whole, I do not think that injured his looks 
muoh. 

[The above specimens of tartarous deposit we have at our officer- 
Ens.] 



SEPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETINa 

OF 

THE AMERICAN DENTAL CONVENTION, 

Held at Nlagsn Falls^ Aug. Sd, 1869. 



^^^^<^*»^^^»^^^»^rfN^x>»^W»^»i^» ^•mn^'^m 



First day. 

Pursuant to adjournment the Convention met at Grant Hall at 11 
o'clock on the appointed day. About seventy-five members were 
present at the opening, but the number increased to about one hundred 
and fifly before the final adjournment. The meeting was called tx> 
ordqr by the President, Dr. Isaiah Forbes, who proceeded to welcome 
the members in a few remarks, suggesting the proper mode of conduct- 
ing the meeting. 

The usual order of business was recommended for the present Con- 
vention. Secretary read the minutes of the last meeting, which were 
adopted. The Treasurer read his report ; balance in hand 1262.96 ; 
collected at Cincinnati $96 ; total, $358.96. Expenses $310.99 ; Treas- 
urer's report referred to Executive Committee. The Treasurer then 
called for the dues of the members present, $2 each ; the Convention 
took a recess of ten minutes for the purpose of enabling the Treasurer 
to obtain the names and dues ; after which it was again called to order, 
and reports of the Committees declared in order. The Conimittee on 
a memorial to Congress asked further time, which was granted. The 

15 
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following list of members present was laid upon the President's 
table : 



A. Blake, Sardinia K. T. 
J. G. Ambler, New York. 
Alfred Miner, Niagara. 
A. C. Cryder, Clifton, C. W. 
Philip Harris, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
D. B. Ingalls, Clifton, Mass. 

D. Dougherty, Bardstown, Ey. 
P. B. Bristol, Dansville N. Y. 
H. McCuUum, Augusta, Ky. 
B.M. Gildea, Harrieburg, Pa. 

T. D. Evans, New York Mills, N. Y. 

W. G. A. BonvUle, Dover, Del. 

M. M. Oldham, Springfield, 0. 

L. W. Rogers, UUca, N. Y. 

W. Calvert, Phila. 

S. D. Sherman, New York. 

W. M. Wright, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bobert Vandervoort. 

J. S. Lavender, Lafayette, Ala. 

J. G. Barber, Le Roy, N. Y. 

H. Hooper, Binghampton, N. Y. 

8. D. Walter, Lockport, N. Y. 

C. G. Sumner, Norwich, N. Y. 

W. E. Mayo, Boston, Mass. 

8. S. White, PhUa. 

A. G. Lymao, Newton Falls, 0. 

W. W. White, Chatham, C. W. 

J. Waramore, Rochester, N. Y. 

A. H. Brockway, Chittenango, N. Y. 
John Allen, New York. 

H. Hodge, Green, N. Y. 
El A. L. Roberts, New York. 

B. McElroy, New York. 

Frank Fuller, Portsmouth, N. H. 
R. McDowell, Wooster, 0. 
Horace Parker, Edgefield. 
M. Levett, New York. 
James Pearson, New York. 
S. F. Tremain, Rome, N. Y. 
W. A. Sanborn, Haverhill, Mass. 
John Lewis, Bnifalo, N. Y. 

E. M. Skinner, Syracuse, N. Y. 



A. Westoott, Syracuse, N. Y. 
W. W. Allport, Chicago, HI. 

C. N. Harvey, Buffalo, N. Y. 
W. B. Roberts, New York. 
Isaiah Forbes, St. Louis, Ho. 
J. Taft, Cin., Ohio. 

A. B. Kobbins, Meadville, Pa. 
W. H. Luce, Cin., Ohio. 
O.L.Emot, Cin., Ohio. 

S. M. Robinson, Watertown, N. Y. 

H. A. Coe, Theresa, N. Y. 

Geo. H. Ferine, New York. 

Frank £[. Norton, New l^rk. 

T. H. Burraa, New York. 

7. Mason, Saoo, Me. 

Gteo. Clary, New York. 

P. P. Lewis, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Abel Ball, Boston, Mass. 

S. B. Straw, Bangor, Me. 

W. H. Atkinson, Cleveland, 0. 

G. B. Butler, Cleveland, 0. 

B. B. Alfred, La Grange, Ga. 
S. S. Hamlin, Cin., 0. 

Leon. F. Harvey, BofEalo, N. Y. 

D. Van Tnyl, Rio Janeiro, Brazil. 
Jas Taylor, Cincinnati, 0. 
Edgar Taylor, Palmyra, Mo. 

B. Strickland, Cleveland, Ohio. 
J. Richardson, Cin. Ohio. 

D. S. Chase, Augusta, Ga. 

C. Elmondorf, Penn Yan, New York. 
J. L. Susserott, Chambersburg, Pa. 

F. Y. Clark, Savannah, Ga. 
Geo. Lupton, Shelbyville, Ind. 
Seth P. Miller, Worcester, Mass. 
T. L. Buckingham, Philadelphia. 
Geo. T. Barker, Philadelphia. 
J. H. McQuillen, Philadelphia. 
J. L. Nourse, Clovesport, Ky. 

D. W. Perkins, Milwaokie, Wis. 
C. P. Bailey, Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Isaac George, Renasha, Wis. 
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E. P. Ciowell, Cleveland, Ohio. 
C. 8. Weeks, New York. 
Jno. G. Wayt, Richmond, Ya. 
C. Palmer, Warren, Ohio. 
Charles H. James, Cincin., O. 
Geo. F.- Foote, Buflalo, N. Y. 
Geo. Watt, Xenia, O. 
W. Potter, Norwich, Conn. 
J. G. Cameron, Cin., Ohio. 
Wm.Cahom, Detroit, lOch. 

C. B. Porter, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
James Corman, Mecklenburg, N. Y. 

A. A. Blount, Springfield, 0. 
G. A. Wells, Indianapolis, Ind. 
G. W. Keely, Oxford, 0. 

D. S. Goldey, Oswego, N. Y. 
J. Ramsey, Springfield, 0. 

B. W. Franklin, New York. 

0. K. Kelsey, Mount Vernon, Ohio. 
M-Tafft, West Poaltney, Vt 
£. T. Wilson, Boston, Mass. 
Jno. B. McCurdy, Phil. 



E. V. N.Relyea, Bellville, C. W. 
E. D. Fuller, Peekskill, N. Y. 
R. G. Snow, Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. S. Walter, St Catherines, C. W. 

B. T. Whitney. Buffalo, N. Y. 
S. N. Smith, Auburn, N. Y. 
R. V. Jenks, Paterson, N J. 
Geo. L. Cook, Milford, Mass. 

C. B. Foster, Utica, N. Y. 

C. S. Chittenden, Hamilton C, W. 

Mahlon Loomis, Washington, D. C. 

A. M. Assay, Philadelphia. 

Samuel Hassell. New York. 

J. C. Gifford, Westfield, N. Y. 

S. B. Palmer, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 

E. C. Hill, Niagara City. 

E. W. Sylvester, Lyons, N. Y. 

J. C. Burroughs, Warren, O. 

J. Fisk, Clinton, Mass. 

L. Watson, Auburn, N. Y. 

H. B. Blair, Columbus, Pa. 



H. T. Tower, Lyons, N. Y. 

Miscellaneous business being next in order ; the President exhibited 
a letter from the ^^ London College of Dentists " which was read by 
Dr. McCurdy. 

It was moved and seconded that a committee be appointed to make 
a suitable reply to this communication ; carried, and Dr. McCurdy 
appointed. On motion it was resolved that the time allowed for each 
member in discussion should be ten minutes. A motion made by Dr. 
Allport proposing to exclude the reporters attached to the various 
journals, and substitute for them a reporter paid by the Convention, 
was afler some discussion withdrawn by its author ; in favor of the 
motion, Allport, Dillingham ; against it, Westcolt, Taylor, Ferine and 
others. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year was now declared in 
order by the President* and proceeded with as follows : Dr. Fuller and 
McKellops were appointed tellers. 

On the ballot for President, Dr. L. W. Rogers, of TJtica, received 
86 votes, and was declared duly elected ; whole number of votes cast, 
58. Vice-President, Geo. Watt, of Xenia, Ohio. Recording Secretary, 
Prank Fuller, of Portsmouth, N. H. Corresponding Secretary, P. P. 
Lewis, Tallahassee, Fla. Treasurer, D. S. Chase, Augusta, Ga. 
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Resolved that the Executive Committee be nominated and elected 
by acclamation. The following were elected : 

G. F. Foote, Buffalo, New York ; Joseph Richardson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio ; T. H. Burras, New York City ; J. Mason, Saco, Maine ; S. 
M. Robertson, Watertown, New York. 

Some diseussion ensued with the regard to the hours of Session ; it 
was finally decided that there should be but one session per diem^ 
from 9 o'clock A. M., untill 2 ^ P. M. Adjourned until Wednesday 
morning at 9 o'clock. 

Second Day 

Wediosdit Mobudio, August 8d. 

Thb Convention was called to order by the President at 9 o'clock 
A. M. About 150 members present. The minutes of the previous 
day's meeting were read by the Secretary, and approved. The report 
of the Executive Committee, on the Treasurer's annual report, was 
declared in order ; the Committee retired to complete their report, 
and an interim of a few moments was given for the payment of dues 
by those members not present the day before. The Executive Com- 
mittee returned, and reported the vouchers, &c., of the Treasurer to be 
correct ; report adopted and Committee discharged. The President 
then rose and made his retiring address. After some preliminary 
remarks, he dwelt upon the duty the profession owe to their patiente, 
especially to ladies : spoke of the necessity of early attention, even 
in infancy, to the teeth ; of the distrust which lady patients perhaps 
have in their dentist, and the unreasonableness of this distrust ; the 
President then referred to the prcgressiveness of the age, and the 
strong will of the dentist to improve ; the dentist should call the 
patient's attention to the deciduous teeth of children, and to their 
permanent molars. The more we can educate our patients in knowl- 
edge of dentistry, the more it will drive empiricism from our midst, 
and lessen the difficulties we have to contend against ; we should tell 
our patients that procrastination is the thief of teeth ; afler some 
further remarks, the President said, Since we last met, the father of 
this institution has gone to that bourne from whence no traveller 
returns : I refer to Dr. Elisha Townsend ; he was ' every inch ' the 
dentist. He wished all to become as good dentists as himself. His 
character is too well-known to need illustration. The President then 
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related an interesting incident in Dr. Ts practice. Hiere may be 
those present, who believe that the spirits of men hover round the 
scenes they love best; if such be true, the spirit of the immortal 
- Townsend must be now hovering over us. The President then made 
a graceful appeal to the departed spirit, and concluded, amidst the 
applause of the Convention. 

Drs. Taylor and Westcott were now appointed to conduct the new- 
ly elected President to the Chair. Dr. Rogers was introduced to the 
Convention by Dr. Taylor, and, prefacing by announcing his inability 
to compete with the fervid eloquence of the retiring President, read 
the following remarks : 

It may not become me to dispute the wisdom of the choice you 
have made for President, yet a single glance over this Convention 
assures me, that whatever considerations of ability or fitness may 
have determined your choice, it cannot have been made with primary 
regard to professional standing or attainments ; and while I fear I 
may not equal your expectations even as a presiding officer, I am 
yet profoundly grateful for sueh an expression of your confidence and 
esteem. 

Oentlemen, I am proud of the American Dental Convention. I 
have attended every session since it was organized, and have always 
been highly gratified with the personal appearance, general intelligence, 
liberal views and social habits of those who have been present. And 
I will venture to say that for courtesy and gentlemanly deportment 
in their debates, for sobriety and freedom from all excess in their 
seasons of festivity, their gatherings will bear a favorable comparison 
with general conventions of any profession, trade or calling in the 
country. Such has been their character in the past ; what shall it be 
in the future ? 

It seems to be almost impossible to organize an association for 
religious or moral purposes, that will not soon be rent asunder by 
discussion. If we would avoid such a result, we must shun the rock 
on which others have split ; let us continue to cherish a spirit of kind- 
ness, concession and fraternal regard. While we freely discuss all 
questions of general interest, let us carefully avoid whatever is merely 
personal and local. We must strictly adhere to the rule that as a body 
we will not assume to decide upon the merits of anything, invention 
or mode of practice, but leave every member free to pursue his own 
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eourse, respcmsible only to his padent and the community in which he 
lives. 

And, Gentlemen, we must be wilting to sacrifice something of 
personal opinion for the sake of harmony, and, in nil that pertains to 
the organization and government of this body, submit cheerfully to the 
will of the majority. 

Union and harmony under any organization is better than dissension 
and division. " United we stand, but divided we fall." By strictly 
observing the same general policy which has guided us in the past, this 
Convention will become a permanent and useful institution, an honor 
to the profession, and a model for other associations. Thanking you 
once more for the honor you have done me, I assume the duties of 
the office^ relying upon your cdoperation to enable me to discharge 
them satis&ctory. 

The first subject for discussion was now declared to be in order, viz., 
'* When and under what circumstances should teeth be extracted to 
insure correct development of the permanent teeth /" 

[In connection with this subject, Dr. Taylor, of Cincinnati, read a 
lengthy, elaborate and ably composed paper : as this paper has ap* 
peared in other Dental Journals, we shall omit it. — Edb.] 

Dr. Amblbr rose and said : He considered this subject one of great 
importance, and one upon which the opinions of dentists very fre- 
quently conflicted. It was a suitable subject for discussion in this 
convention^ and although not prepared to consider it himself, would 
be pleased to hear from those who were. 

Dr. Wbsoott did not understand the precise meaning of the word 
development in this connection, and desired an explanation ; suggested 
as an amendment that the question be divided into development and 
regulating. The amendment of Dr. Westcott was put to vote and 
carried, it being decided that regularity should be first discussed. 

Dr. Bristol, of Dansbury, N. Y., was satisfied with the remarks of 
Dr. Taylor, and considered that he had covered the whole ground, and 
grasped the whole subject; thought the convention would take the 
same view, and suggested that the next subject be entered upon. 

Dr.Taft considered t|^e division of the question would not simplify it. 

Dr. Fullkr, of Peekskill, considered the proper subject to be the 
procuring of regular dentures and the curing of irregularities. The 
medical profession look to us to eliminate this great question, and we 
should discuss it in its broadest field. 
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De. Wsstoott did not consider we were oonfined by our rules to 
tbe question as given by the committee. The subject of deciduous 
teeth is of great importance, and that department of the subject ought 
to be first attended to. The questions are, Is it proper ever to extract 
deciduous teeth before the fangs are absorbed? When should we 
extract? Where is the limit] He often felt obliged in his own prac- 
tice to extract those teeth a length of time before the permanent teeth 
appeared. It is difficult to discuss such a subject without giving posi- 
tive cases. 

Dr. Psrkins gave a case for the benefit of Dr. Westcott ; and again 
another case with regard to which he requested Dr. W. to state bis 
mode of practice. Dr. Wesloott replied that, '* begging the gentle- 
man's pardon, he had not come to the convention as counsel." After 
some laughter, Dr. Perkins was requested to answer his own question, 
which he did, stating his practice in the case referred to. Dr. P. tods 
not a talking man^ but had no objection to give his opinion ; thought 
that much care and caution was necessary in the dentist. The second 
teeth were often developed when the jaw was not ready to receive 
them ; had frequent cases where he was obliged to extract, to give 
room for the coming dentition. When the deciduous teeth deform 
the mouth, they should be extracted. Nature is often deranged, and 
thus is unable to act properly ; must we assist nature, remodel society, 
or relieve nature of what she cannot retain ? 

Dr. Whitnby, of Buffalo^ cited a case, and contended against the 
practice of extracting dedduous teeth, especially molars. Called atten- 
tion to the frequent applications of parents for the extraction of 
decayed temporary molars ; he invariably refused to remove them, 
unless ulceration had set in. How far can we go ? Too early extrac- 
tion causes contraction, and consequent irregularity. Had seen cases 
where they were prematurely extracted to relieve pain ; desired to 
call forth expressions of opinion ; confined his remarks to temporary 
molars. 

Dr. Allbn, of New York, explained his mode of practice, which was 
to advise retention of the temporary teeth as long as possible even 
altheugh corroding. The jaw is constantly expanding, and except in 
cases of disease, would not extract without reference to age ; had seen 
many cases of apparent contraction of the alveolar arch in consequence 
of premature extraction. 
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Pr. Perkins then presented another ease, which was debated by 
Brs. Taylor, Allport, and Cormack, of Schuyler ; the latter gentleman 
giving a case of permanent irregularity. * 

Dr. Sanborn, of Haverhill, Mass., had invariably found in his prac- 
tice, that the deciduous lateral incisors do not give room enough to 
the permanent centrals. Perhaps the laterals may remain firm, as 
they often do, much longer than it would be judicious to leave them 
in ; is frequently perplexed what to do in such cases ; has extracted 
in some cases the deciduous lateral incisors, and has found that the 
centrals almost invariably come into line, and when the permanent 
laterals make their appearance, it is in the same way, either back or 
front. What is then to be done 1 Stated a case of a girl fourteen 
years of age ; she has all the upper permanent teeth except the wisdom 
teeth ; the central incisor projects in front, and the laterals nearly as 
much more back ; the mother wished the centrals removed, but the 
speaker did not think such practice correct; preferred to extract the 
two bicuspids and spread the laterals, to bring the centrals into Ime. 

Dr. Asat, of Philadelphia, stated that in a similar case he first con. 
siders the space necessary, if he discovers there is not sufRcient room 
for a regular circle ; if he can see the &ther and mother, and finds in 
them regular dentitions, and firm arches, he takes for granted that 
parents beget children like themselves ; and though unlike in infancy^ 
grow more like them as they grow older. When there was proba- 
bility of contracted arch, he removed even the first molars to give 
space and aid nature in developing ; gave a case illustrating the ques- 
tion ; does not remove until the permanent teeth show some appear- 
ance of coming out. 

Dr. Straw, when he finds early decay of the deciduous molars, does 
not consider them worth preserving; their early decay shows soft 
teeth ; in all cases it is necessary to extract such teeth to give room 
for others. 

Dr. Clat, of New York, leaves the first teeth as long as possible. 

Br. Cob, of Theresa, N. Y., wished to know if the temporary molars 
were more liable to ulceration than the incisors ; thought the prema- 
ture development of deciduous teeth might retard the progress of per- 
manent teeth. 

It was then moved and seconded that the second part of the question 
be taken up — carried. Question, The development a/the teeth from 
their ntdimente. 
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Br. Atkinson, of Cleveland, O., thought the question was not cor- 
rectly and judiciously considered ; thought that very little was known 
on the subject ; censured the mode of expression used by members ; 
^would rather have irregularity to* contend against than not to have full 
development of fangs ; preferred to save the temporary teeth where it 
was possible, and would rather err on that side. 

Dr. McQuillan, of Philadelphia, should consider how the deciduous 
fimgs were absorbed. The ancients thought they had no fangs ; later 
writers thought an acid removed the particles ; and oChers that they 
were lost by pressure. Delabarre considered that there was a body 
which officiated to absorb the &ngs. The speaker thought that none 
of these satisfactorily explained the phenomenon ; we must go back 
to nutrition and deglutition ; he considered that the physiological depart- 
ment of the question should be attended to more particularly. Ex- 
amined the scientific causes of the absorption from the foetus ; we are 
not certain that the permanent tooth is below, and should therefore 
wait until certain signs of its presence appear. 

Dr. Tatt thought an error had been made in discussing by illustra- 
tion, rather than by theory and principle ; considered that we should 
take principles, and not cases which are isolated and may have pecu- 
liar circumstances particularly affecting them. What influence does 
the undue remaining of temporary teeth have upon the growth of the 
permanent teeth ? Where temporary teeth are not absorbed when 
the permanent teeth appear, the temporary teeth should be removed — 
this is a principle. If, however, the roots of the temporary teeth are 
not absorbed, they should not be removed — this is another axiom, or 
principle. If a temporary tooth becomes diseased, then it should be 
removed, whether the permanent teeth are making their appearance 
or not — another principle. Did not know how far the temporary, teeth 
influenced the development of the permanent teeth ; would like to 
hear this point discussed. When the temporary teeth are the cause of 
irritation, which will injure the permanent teeth, then they should be 
removed ; if, however, they merely die, and are not the active cause 
of injury, they might be left in place ; if they remain healthy, they 
should be left there, unless the coming teeth are making their appear- 
ance at an improper point. 

Dr. S. p. Miller, of Worcester, said it was impossible to consider 
with accuracy the question before us; there were so many antagonistic 
cases, that no one could give certain data to go upon. 
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Pbov. Westcott was then called upon. He arose and stated that 
he had not considered the full importance of the subject ; gave- a case 
of mal-growth in the canine, it being an inch and a half from, its proper 
position ; had himself a deciduous tooth, which he was nursing in 
hopes its successor would appear. The whole tooth is fully developed 
in the jaw ; did not think there b much dependence between the de- 
ciduous and permanent teeth ; as to the connection between the two 
in reference to extraction, had been as much at a loss as any one, and 
did not consider anybody was much acquainted with the facts of the 
case ; reflected on various theories, considering most of them gratui- 
tous. Aside from disease of the fangs, considered the temporary teeth 
to have very little effect upon the growth of the permanent set. The 
permanent teeth vnU form in spite of the temporary teeth. 

Some conversation now took place between Drs. Westcott, McQuil- 
lan, Olay, and Roberts, upon the question of development, the differ- 
ence between the definition of the words development, growth, dsc 
This was considered by the President as unparliamentary. 

Dr. Whitney, of Buffalo, gave a case of a child, where an accident 
injured the alveolar process, and created the question whether it would 
injure the permanent teeth ; afterwards it was discovered that the 
permanent teeth were uninjured, and afterwards developed them- 
selves, although not well ; considered it proved no effect of the tem- 
porary upon the growth of the permanent teeth ; gave a case of cu^- 
dati appearing in the position of the central incisors. 

Dr. Westcott would extract deciduous teeth when the permanent 
teeth appear, in all cases. 

The President then announced the second question as open to dis- 
cussion : ^^Mec?tanical appliances (md forces to correct irregtiUarUies 
of the teeth:' 

^ It was moved and seconded, that no member should speak twice upon 
the same subject, until all who had not spoken should have an oppor- 
tunity. Motion carried. 

Db. WsarcoTr exhibited models in connection with this subjeot, 
prefacing with remarks on the importance of the subject, to which he 
had given much attention. 

Dr. Robbbts spoke in &vor of Dr. Westcott's appliance, and espe- 
cially with regard to its simplicity. He also exhibited a method of 
using vulcanite instead of metal ; compared the vulcanite witbcheo- 
plasty. 
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Dr. Buckinobam, of Philadelphia, considered the subject of the 
greatest importance ; advised the use of tin instead of cheoplasty ; 
gave his plan for correcting irregularities ; did not object to Dr. West- 
cott's process, but thought if we had several means we could make a 
better selection ; all other apparatus he had used would slip ; this did 
not ; never separated teeth to insert. 

Dr. Franklin, of New York, had for a length of time got up fixtures 
for correcting irregularity, and for the best operations in New York 
thejr universally adopted vulcanite in preference to cheoplasty or tin ; 
described the method of using these appliances. 

Da. AsAT thought it important to secure the apparatus so that it 
could be worn day and night ; thought the common dry willow was 
preferable to any other wood. 

Dr. Westgott did not commence regulating until all the teeth were- 
developed ; gave a case which taught him you could correct irregular- 
ities at a greater age than he had formerly supposed ; thought india- 
rubber an improper subject to separate teeth; sofl pine or bass wood 
inserted loosely he found answered the purpose best ; elasticity was an 
improper agent in all cases; he had therefore abandoned all springs ; 
had not been able to use plates satisfactorily ; found they slipped out 
of place ; would undertake to commence an operation whenever the 
second dentition was complete — (in answer to a question by Dr. At- 
kinson.) Some further explanations ensued as to the feasibility of at* 
tempting by artificial means to draw down or lengthen teeth after 
their full development. Dr. W. had used gentle force with success. 

Dr. Ambler had paid much attention to this subject for fifteen years. 
In relation to age, stated a case : a young lady, aged twenty-seven 
years ; incisors projected and were growing more prominent ; at- 
tempted to bring the front teeth in ; took off a portion of the points of 
the teeth ; made a plate covering the arch of the mouth ; from its ex- 
treme point brought a ring and india-rubber to the front teeth, and in 
a few months forced them in a little distance, then brought a strip 
round in front, and in nine to twelve months made a perfect line ; the 
vitality was not impaired. In expanding, fitted the plate closely ; 
solders his clasp to fit very tight, and by wedges accomplishes his end. 

The Convention then adjourned until Thursday morning. 
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Third Day. 

Thursdat Mobviho, Aug. 4iL 

The PRmDnrr called the Convention to order as 9^ o'clock. Miniites 
of the last meeting were read by the Secretary and adopted. Dr. 
Forbes moved that Dr. Solyman Brown be permitted to make certain 
remarks before the Convention concerning his '^ Biographies of Distin- 
guished Dentists." The motion was carried, and 11 o'clock appointed 
as the time for it to be carried into effect. 

It was moved and seconded that the third qnestion before the Con- 
vention be now taken up. Motion carried. 

Third subject for discussion : 

^ Under what circumstances and in what manner shatdd teeth be 
JUed to remove superficial decay ^ or preparatory toJUliny^ to secure 
them from future decay T^ 

Dr. Taft supposed this operation could only be performed on cer- 
tain portions of the teeth, and should not be undertaken except when 
the whole decay could be removed. Judgment must be used as 
regards the quality of teeth; a firm, solid tooth may be filed, leaving 
a slight concavity; but it should be avoided, except where such 
jrtrength exists. In treating soft teeth, we must leave no depression or 
irregularity. After the surface is made a perfect plane by the file, it 
should be dressed and burnished. Teeth having a predisposition to 
decay, will certainly decay under this treatment. We must consider 
the manner of using the file. 

Dr. Taft then proceeded to give direcUons concerning this portion of 
the subject. In dressing with the file, the teeth should be well sup- 
ported ; used a cutting instrument instead of the file, where possible, 
and successfully and agreeably to the patient. 

Dr. Atkinson thought the profession should only state their mode of 
practice. By the use of the file, carefully and skilfully, where there 
remains any enamel, the tooth can be saved. Where there is solution 
of the dentine, he doubted the propriety of trying to save the tooth. 
Had seen cases where the teeth were filed to mere pegs, and were 
yet sound. 

To a question from the President, how far the enamel preserved the 
tooth from decay, the speaker answered that, in his experience, a tooth 
filed, no matter to what extent, will resist decay perfectly. 

Dr. Chabb thought the file was one of the most important instru- 
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ments used by the dentist, if in skilful hands. Teeth should not be 
filed 80 as to deform ; the sur&ce of the tooth should be left rather as 
nature has lefl it. A fine bevelled file is one of the best instruments 
to be used in filing. 

Dr. PsRiNS thought the file was too much and too harshly used. 
We are not sufficiently careful to select proper subjects. The com- 
position of the teeth, the temperament of the patient, should be taken 
into consideration. The speaker then alluded to the Indians, who file 
their teeth to a point. 

Dr. FuLLBB, of Peekskill, referred to the Abyssinians and others, 
who file the teeth, which, nevertheless, do not decay. Used the ozyde 
of tin in polishing ; they should be washed to remove acid ; uses it 
with buckskin or flannel, and considers it the best thing for the purpose. 
Thought the file was used too little, rather than too much. Grave his 
method of filing the molar teeth, which was to file the lingual wider 
than the labial surface between the teeth ; hardly ever lefb shoulders 
after filing. 

Dr. Wbstcott, of Syracuse, thought this question was also suscepti- 
ble of division ; being on filing for prevention and decay, and filing 
after decay, preparatory to filling. With regard to the latter branch, 
it would depend on the age and general habits of the patient as re- 
gards cleanliness. Would not file between young children's teeth; 
preferred the wedging system, uniformly using wood. Dr. W. then 
gave some account of his method. In adults, who took care of their 
teeth, he used wedges to prepare for the file. In cases where care had 
not been taken, filed freely, and as far as he could ; also used the 
cutting instrument in place of the file when possible. 

Dr. Taylor agreed with Dr. Fuller, and generally with Dr. Wbst- 
cott. Used a rounded file, to give a rounded surface, as it makes the 
best form for mastication. Where he found* disentegration of the 
earthy and animal portions of the teeth, at the same time, and in 
creased sensibility of the dentine, would file even one-third of the 
tooth away. 

Dr. Forbes never had filed, never did file, and never would file. 
About the year 1820 it was the fashion for ladies to have their teeth 
filed by dentists ; and that circumstance, perhaps, influenced his judg- 
ment. 

Dr. W. B. Roberts thought that when a tooth commenced decay- 
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ing, it needed no filing until ready to fill ; preferred to wedge teeth 
apart. 

Dr. Webks, of New York, stated that he had once a prejudice 

against the file, and was unsuccessful in consequence. When he could 

^ separate the teeth in young persons, he did so : preferred not to file in 

such cases. Saved teeth generally more effectually when he used the file. 

Dr. Allen had seen cases where there had been constant use of th^ 
file, and no decay. 

The President then announced that Mr. Charles Edwards Lester, a 
noted literary and political character, was present, and invited him to 
taice a seat upon the stand. Mr. Lester was then conducted to a seat. 

Dr. Vanoervoort, of Pittsburgh, has always found that if sofl caries 
were removed properly with the file, they would never return ; white 
or yellow caries will return. 

Dr. Wilson, of Boston, wished to know the result of Dr. Forbe's 
practice in the non-use of the file in superficial decay. 

Dr. Perkins stated that when he found decay existing to such an ex- 
tent as to injure the appearance of the mouth, he did not care what he 
used, but he would remove that decay, and bring the tooth to as high 
a polish as possible. When the sound enamel was injured, he thought 
it better to remove it, as he had found that the bone highly polished 
would resist decay better than the enamel. 

Dr. Chas. Butler, of Cleveland, thought that so far as superficial 
decay was concerned, he would not use the file, except on the labial 
surface of incisors or canines, and then but slightly. Where the teeth 
were very dense, removal of the decay by the file would save them^ if 
kept clean. 

Dr. Ambler, of New York, stated that, in his experience, it was not 
the use, but the abuse, of the file that had created for it its bad name. 
His own teeth were monuments to the resisting power of the teeth 
afler the use of the file ; they were filed when very young, and 
resisted decay. With regard to removing superficial decay with the 
file, was strongly in favor of its expediency. Had always filed, did 
file, and always would file, so long as he had money enough to buy a 
file. 

The President said that when decay commenced between the teeth, 
would not let it extend until it formed a cavity. Belated an anecdote 
of a doctor who proposed to give a 'patient medicine to produce fits, 
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because he could *cure fits. He would not let a cavity grow, because 
be was good at filling cavities. 

Dr. Wbstcott moved that a vote be taken on the question, to file 
or not to file. Question being put, the majority were in favor of filing. 

The hour appointed having arrived, Dr. Solyman Brown made some 
remarks in relation to his publication. After their conclusion Dr. 
Allen offered a resolution recommending the work to the public« Con- 
siderable debate ensued on the propriety of such a resolution going 
forth as the voice of this Convention, and it was finally lost. A second 
resolution was moved and adopted, that '^This Convention are glad to 
hear of the contemplated publication of Dr. Brown." 

Dr. Franklin moved that the fourth subject for discussion be taken 
up. Carried. 

Fourth question : Filling teeth. 

Dr. Ferine came to the Convention as a listener, and would rise 
only to present to the Convention an instrument for compressing the 
salivary ducts, invented by Dr. Geo. E. Hawes, of New York. Ex- 
perimented on a gentleman present. He also explained to the Conven- 
tion a method of compressing the parotid ducts, by means of sections 
of an India-rubber ball, to obstruct the flow of saliva. 

Dr. Ambler was not theoretically a tooth-filler ; would confine his 
remarks to fang-filling, and would describe a mode of filling, which he 
practised in certain cases. Many patients were unable to pay an 
operator for the time and expense of filling a tooth as it ought to be 
filled. When obliged to operate in such cases, had adopted this plan. 
After excavating the fangs, sent home a gold wedge to the point of the 
fang, stopping the apex, then filled in the balance of the fang with 
gutta-percha, then put a gold cap over the gutta-percha, and filled as 
usual. Had been very successful, and had never seen any objection 
to this method. 

Dr. Allen exhibited a case where a ball of cotton was found under 
a cement filling. The plug remained firm several years. Gave it as 
an evidence of careless filling. Thought there was nothing as good as 
gold. 

Ader some ai^ument on the propriety of Dr. Ambler's method, Dr. 
Forbes gave his plan for filling teeth. Spoke of the American reputa- 
tion on the Continent of Europe. Why does this exceed that of the 
English profession 1 It was because we had educated our patients in a 
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knowledge of dentistry. Few patients would go to a cheap operator 
for cheap work. In England they do cheap work to make it pay, and 
do not do good work. In England they are better acquainted with 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology, but Americans had gained their 
reputation by practical work. Divided his operation into five sections : 
Preparing the cavity; preparing the gold; preparing the mouth, 
filling the teeth ; finishing. 

Pbeparxs the Cavity. — Probes the cavity ; takes a large instrument 
and removes all superficial decay ; breaks away the walls of the cavity, 
and cleans out from the surface to the base with as large an instru- 
ment as the cavity will bear. Leaves the mouth lai^er than the cavity, 
because he always puts a cap to his filling. 

Prsfareb the Gold. — ^He cuts up a book at once, in strips, using 
No. 4 gold. Cuts all into eight thicknesses \ makes them into a cylin- 
der, according to the size of his cavities. 

Prepares the Mouth. — Wipes ofTtUe gum, and lays in the mouth a 
piece of muslin to dry it, then takes his napkin and folds.it round the 
tooth to support it. 

Filling the Tooth. — Supposes a case three lines in diameter ; takes 
a cylinder three lines in diameter, and fills the tooth. If the cavity is 
three lines deep, makes his cylinder four lines long ; secures his first 
cylinder before he puts in his second ; then puts in another cylinder, 
pressing all laterally, and filling in in the centre, compressing as usual. 
Dr. Forbes concluded by describing his mode of preparing cylinders. 

Dr. Clarke, of Savannah, remarked on the use of foil. Formerly 
used adhesive foil ; now uses unadhesive, made by Dr. Chase. Avoids 
touching the foil with his fingers. Described a method of folding foil 
by two blocks, originated by Dr. Parsons, of Savannah. Dr. Clarke 
exhibited the blocks, and proceeded to fold some foil, which he did 
with great rapidity, and to the gratification of the audience. 

Dr. W. B. Boberts presented a diagram of a case — ^a central incisor 
filled with amalgam. The tooth commenced aching after a time, and 
caused sickness, discharge, swelling of the glands, &c. ; one side 
became entirely broken away ; injected nitrate of silver, used creo- 
sote, took a platina pin and drove it to the apex of the root, then with 
gold foil filled to the break in the tooth, when he built out the crown 
with gold. The platina formed a strong point to build round the gold. 

Dr. Fuller, of Portsmouth, (by privilege,) offered the following 
resolution : 
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JResoivedj That the Treasurer be directed to pay over to Dr. T. 
Potter, of Norwich, Ct., out of auy funds that may remain in his hands 
after the expenses of this Convention are paid, the sum of one hundred 
and fifty -four dollars and twenty cents, that being the balance due him 
for expenses incurred in defence of the Air-chamber Patent suit with 
Gilbert of New Haven. 

Dr. Franklin wished to know if this was to establish a precedent 

Dr. Fuller stated the facts of the case, and spoke strongly in favor 
of his resolution. The President also spoke in favor of the resolution, 
and after some debate it passed unanimously. Discussion continued. 

Dr. Fuller, of Portsmouth, had changed his mode of filling ; did 
not consider we needed undercuts or shoulders — ^the gold only binds at 
the orifice — they leak and get soft. Now he used gouges, and- by his 
leverage could cut away the enamel and cut out the fissure, giving 
him a large orifice. Described his mode of preparing gold. Packs 
laterally, and interlaces little folds of foil until the cavity is full ; then 
compresses with great force. This, the cavity being wedge-shaped, he 
thinks the best manner of using foil. Can only be used in deep cavities. 

Dk. Bristol considered it sometimes impracticable to make the 
cavity larger at the orifice. Thought it possible to fill with an under- 
cut with complete success. Sometimes had a tooth to fill which was 
frail, delicate, and would not bear great pressure ; desired information 
as to modes of filling such cavities. Thought he could not condense as 
much gold as Dr. Forbes stated he used in filling, viz. : a line and a 
half; thought we should condense the least possible amount of gold at 
a time. In this way thought frail teeth could be best filled. 

Dr. Taylor thought cavities should be plugged* with regard to their 
forms. Spoke in relation to cylinder and block fillings. 

Du. Barker thought there had been few cases of difficulty presented, 
and desired that some one should explain such cases. 

Dr. Atkinson said, we all had our darling modes of saving teeth ; 
he did not care for the mode if the object was well obtained. Spoke 
at some length on the use of the mallet; the most difficult case he 
knew of was, where there was pereosteal disease ; must then clean out 
the tooth to the point of the fang. When your cavity is open, use 
pledgets. Uses creosote and iodine. There is nothing so good to 
compact matters as the mallet. Described his use of the instrument. 
As to building up, thought a good compact filling needed no wire, 

16 
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Considered it important that the articulation should be good. Uses 
the mallet throughout the operation. Described with board and chalk 
his mode of operation. Dr. Atkinson's remarks were quite lengthy, 
and were listened to with much attention and interest, calling forth con- 
siderable remark, and evincing on the part of the speaker thorough 
knowledge and ability. 

Some discussion now ensued on the next place of meeting. Votes 
were taken on various cities, and on motion of Dr. Watt, it was 
finally resolved that •* This Convention adjourn on Friday, at twelve 
o'clock, to meet at Saratoga Springs the first Tuesday in August, 
1860." 

The Convention then adjonrnjed. 

Fourth Day. 

Friday Mornhvo, Aug. 6th. 

The President called the Convention to order at nine o^clock. Min- 
utes of the last day's session read and approved. 

Dr. Millbb presented an instrument for extracting teeth by elec- 
tricity. 

The fiflh subject for discussion was then taken up. " Mechanical 
Dentistry" 

Dr. Franklin reflected upon the action of the Committee in placing 
this subject .last in the list. Considered it a very important one, and 
time would not now allow him to express himself upon it in a manner 
as full as the subject deserved. Commented on the necessity for care 
in the selection of teeth, and compared the subject with others in the 
profession ; hoped that in future the Committee would allow greater 
space to this topic ; members had gone away dissatisfied with the re- 
sults of this Convention. Dr. Franklin then spoke in favor of the 
continuous gum and vulcanite rubber ; they combined all the points 
necessary to satisfy, in purity of combination. 

Dr. Dunn, of Delaware, referred to porcelain work, and exhibited 
cases. 

Dr. Loomis, of Washington, claimed to have perfected a new style 

of manufacturing artificial teeth by making teeth and plate contmuous, 
using minerals instead of metals. 

Dr. Fuller, of Peekskili, described his method of regulating artic- 
ulation. 

Db. John Allen, of New York, would make some remarks on the 
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continuous gum work, leaving his own name out of the question. 
Many using this work were seeking light upon the subject. Would 
answer some of the questions he expected would be propounded. 
Does this work stand the test 1 It has stood from five to seven years 
without injury. Can it be repaired 1 It is easily repaired. When a 
tooth becomes broken, the breakage is less than in any other work. 
When broken, the tooth is ground down, a new one set in, and more 
fusible material is placed in the joint which unites them. Is it not 
too heavy ? If you have a perfect set you cannot tell the weight by 
the feeling. The teeth should have pressure on the inside rather than 
the outside. An advantage is, that the dentist can select/arrange and 
get his expression just as he wishes. 

The dentist should possess artistic skill to enable him to make good 
selection ; he should aim to reach the highest point of perfection. 

Dr. Goldet, of Owego, thought patients complained of the weight, 
but without grounds. Absorption is produced by this weight. 

Dr. W. B. Roberts wished to know if pressure on the Alveolar 
process produced absorption. The President thought it did. 

Dr. Butler, of Cleveland, thought absorption went on faster by 
pressure ; mouths differ as to the amount of the absorption. 

Dr. Roberts gave a case of the lower jaw ; he put in a temporary 
plate on silver, which fitted ; the jaw settled away, and he filed down ; 
had to make another temporary plate, and finally a permanent set on 
platina : the Alveolar process was entirely absorbed. 

Dr. Chase wished to know if in continuous gum the plate contracted 
in baking ; and if so, how to get over the difficulty. 

Dr. Allen explained. Some argument followed in reference to 
shrinkage in continuous gum-work, between Drs. Franklin, Roberts 
Chase, Rogers, Allen and others. 

Dr. Wilson then read a very interesting paper on " Dental Quacks 
and Quackery.^' At its conclusion it was unanimously resolved, '* That 
the thanks of this Convention be tendered to Dr. Wilson, for his very 
able and interesting paper." 

Dr. Fuller, of Portsmouth, then rose, and continuing the subject, 
made some very affecting remarks in regard to the position of dentists 
toward their patients and before the world. 

"Miscellaneous Discussions" being now declared in order, Dr. Tat- 
lor read a paper upqn professional intercourse. On motion, the time 
of adjournment was extended to one o'clock. 
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The Fresidbkt mentioned aii experiment to show the expansion of 
plaster of Paris by filling an egg-shell with the material. — [See article 
on this subject in the present No. of the Journal, bj Dr. Franklin. — 
Eds.] 

Dr. Fuller, of Portsmouth, offered a resolution complimentary to 
the retiring officers. Carried unanimously. 

On motion, a resolution was passed, thanking Dr. Rogers for the 
efiicient manner in which he had conducted the meetings of the present 
Convention, and appointing him a committee to arrange matters for 
the next meeting. 

Dr. Taft read a case of cancerous tumor on the under side of the 
lower jaw, from J. W. H. Tefft ; various instruments, full and partial 
sets, 6zo.t were then presented, and miscellaneous discussions were 
carried on. 

Dr. Forbes read a letter from Mio, Sanders, of Syracuse, on ex- 
periments with oxyde of zinc for filling teeth. 

After some remarks by the President, the Convention finally ad- 
journed. 

[At last we have a State Society, and it only remains for the mem- 
bers to identify themselves with its interests, and labor to elevate it 
in the eyes of the profession, for it to take a firm position, and hold it. 
In this connection, we would refer to the communication in this Jour- 
nal, from Prof. Westcott, as a paper deserving careful consideration. 
We give below the proceedings of the New York Society. — Eds.] 

MINUTES OF THE NEW YORK STATE DENTAL CON- 
VENTION. 

Pursuant to a call published, a large number of the profession of 
New York city, State, and adjoining States, met on Tuesday morning, 
6th September, at Cooper Institute, for the purpose of organizing a 
State Dental Association. Dr. T. H. Burras, of N. Y., was called 
temporarily to the Chair, for the purpose of organizing the Conven- 
tion. 

On motion of Dr. F. Clark, Dr. 6. H. Ferine was appointed Secre- 
tary pro tern. 

On motion, the Secretary read the call. After which, it was re- 
solved to proceed to the election of permanei^t officers for the Conven- 
tion, by ballot. ' 
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Drs. F. H. Olark, and W. B. Roberts, of N. Y., were appoinU 
Tellers. 

Dr. John Allen, of N. Y., was elected permanent President ; Dr 
G. H. Ferine, of N. Y., Recording Secretary ; Dr. J. G. Amblei 
Treasurer; Drs. E. D. Fuller, of Peekskill, W. B. Kurd, of Williams 
burgh, S. C. Crittenden, of Rochester, A. Blakesley, of Utica, and 
g W. C. Harvey, of Buffalo, Vice Presidents ; Drs. J. G. Ambler, and 
B. W. Franklin, were appointed a Committee to wait upon the Presi- 
dent to the Chair. 

On motion, it was resolved that any essays, letters, or papers, be 
now in order, and read before the Convention. 

The President then read an interesting paper, for which see page 
183, from Dr. A. Westoott, of Syracuse. When on motion, the paper 
was received, and a vote of thanks tendered. 

A resolution was offered declaring that it was expedient to establish 
a New York State Dental Association. The resolution was put 
' to vote, and unanimously carried. 

On motion, a cordial invitation was extended to all members of the 
profession from other States present, to take part in the deliberations 
of this Convention. Afber which a resolution was adopted, .that a 
Committee of five be appointed to retire and report on a title and 
plan of organization. The following were appointed : 

Drs. B. W. Franklin, N. Y., L. W. Rogers, Utica, W. B. Hurd, 
Williamsburgh, A. McElroy, N. Y., and E. D. Fuller, Peekskill. 

On motion, that when we adjourn, we do so to meet at 7-|- o'clock 
p. ic., at the same place. 

During the absence of the Committee, the Convention spent the 
time in desultory debate on the best means of association, and dis- 
criminating between quacks and regulars. 

On return of the Committee, the Chairman presented the report 

When on motion the report of the Committee was accepted, and 
resolved that it be taken up article by article, amended and adopted 
as deemed proper. 

PREAMBLE. 

We, the Dentists of the State of New York, believing that frequent 
intercourse and interchange of opinion will secure greater unity of 
feeling and action, and lead to individual improvement and the eleva- 
tion of our profession, do hereby form ourselves into a society, under 
the following 
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CONSTITUTION. 

Abt. 1. This organization shall be called the " New York State 
Dental Association/' and shall hold its regular sessions on the second 
Tuesday in September and March, in each year, after the present, at 
such places as may be designated by the Association. 

Art. 2. The officers shall be a President, two Vice Presidents, a 
Kecording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, 
who shall be chosen annually by ballot, at the session held in Septem- 
ber ; but if no choice should be made at that time, they shall continue 
in office until their successors be chosen. 

Art. 3. The President shall preside at all the meetings, or in his 
absence one of the Vice Presidents, or in their absence a President 
shall be chosen pro tern. The Eecording Secretary shall keep the 
records; the Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspond- 
ence, and give due notice of all the meetings ; the treasurer shall re- 
ceive all moneys belonging to the Association, and disburse only at 
the order of the President, and he shall report at each regular session 
of tbe Association. 

Art. 4. The officers shall together constitute a Board of Managers, 
to whom all applications for membership, and all claims against the 
Association, shall be referred ; but the action or non-action of this 
Board may be overruled by a majority vote of the Association. 

Art. 5. Any dentist of this State in good standing, who shall be 
approved by the Board of Managers, and by a vote of the Association, 
may become a member by subscribing to the Constitution and com- 
plying with its requirements. 

Art. 6. Each member shall pay into the treasury the sum of two 
dollars annually, and such other tax as may be legally imposed, not 
exceeding five dollars, in any one year ; and any member who shall 
refuse or neglect to pay his dues,'afler reasonable notice, shall forfeit 
his membership. 

Art. 7. This Association shall not assume to decide upon the 
merits of any dental material, instrument, theory, or mode of prac- 
tice that may be in dispute among its members. 

Art. 8. Twenty members shall be necessary to constitute a quo- 
rum for the transaction of business; but d smaller number may meet 
and discuss questions of interest to the profession, and adjourn from 
time to time until a quorum can be obtained. 

Art. 9. Dentists residing in other States may be admitted to 
honorary membership in this Association, upon the conditions and 
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qualifications of other members ; but they shall have no vote upon 
any question touching the organization or government of this Associa- 
tion. • 

Art. 10. Notice of any proposed change in this Constitution must 
be given at a regular meeting by one-third of the members present ; 
it shall then lie over until the next regular meeting, when if it be ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the members present, it shall be adopted. 

The preamble, firtit, second, and third articles, were read and 
adopted. 

When on motion adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Convention met pursuant to adjournment; Minutes read and adopt- 
ed, President in the chair. 

After the reading of the Constitution as reported by the Committee 
on organization, it was considered and unanimously adopted. 

On motion, a vote of thanks was tendered to the officers of the 
Convention, for the faithful manner in which they had discharged the 
duties devolved upon them. 

A vote of thanks was also passed to the Reporters who had been 
present during the deliberations of the Convention. 

The election of officers was now proceeded with. Dr. A. McElroy 
of N. Y., and Dr. A. Clark, of Poughkeepsie, were appointed tellers. 

President, Dr. A. Westcott, Syracuse; Vice Presidents, Dr. John 
Allen, New York, and Dr. W. C. Harvey, Buffalo ; Recording Secre- 
tary, Dr. Geo. n. Perine, New York ; Corresponding Secretary, A. 
Clark, Poughkeepsie; Treasurer, Dr. W. B. Hurd, Williamsburgh. 

On motion, it was unanimously resolved that the officers of the 
New York State Dental Association, be a committee to coxisider 
the propriety of establishing a Dsntal Institute for the State of Nbw 
York, under the supervision of this Association, and report at the next 
regular session. 

Numerous applications were made for membership, which were re- 
ferred to the Board of Managers. When on motion adjourned to meet 
on the second Tuesday of March, 1860, in the city of New York. 

Convention adjourned sine die. 



The first meeting of officers of the New York State Dental Associa- 
tion, took place on Monday evening, Sept. 26th, the President, Dr. 
A. "Westcott, of Syracuse, in the chair. After miscellaneous business 
was got through with, about forty names were presented for admission 
as members, and acted upon, subject to the final decision of the Asso- 
ciation. Adjourned to meet on Thursday evening, Oct. 6th. 

Pursuant to adjournment, the officers of the Association met at the 
time appointed, Dr. Allen in the chair. After receiving further names 
for admission, ou motion adjourned to meet in Albany, on call of the 
president. 
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EDITORIAL AND ITEMS. 



In another portion of the Journal will be found a report of the 
proceedings and discussions of the American Dental Convention, at 
their annual meeting held at Niagara Falls, Aug. 2d, 1859. Having 
made our own report, we tried to have it as accurate as possible, and 
as full as our spaee would permit us to publish. In such meetings, 
there is always much said that it is unnecessary to publish. Indeed, 
nothing should be published that may not be of value to the reader. 
With regard to this Convention, we desire to say that we have seldom 
seen meetings of more intelligent, refined men, or more ably and 
properly conducted than this. It has seemed to us that there was an 
attention to the business of the hour ; a desire for improvement, and 
to improve others; and an exhibition of courtesy and good feeling 
most gratifying to witness. And we say from our hearts, and we 
know the sentiment will be echoed by every dentist in the Union, — 
Long live the American Dental Convention ! May its existence and 
well-being be as lasting as its usefulness and strength are undeniable. 

One of our most pleasing reminiscences of the late Convention, and 
which we have not even seen mentioned in any of the current journals, 
was the following pleasant incident: 

During the Convention, it was announced by Captain John Travers, 
the noted pistol-shot, that he would give a prize of a silver goblet, 
appropriately engraved, to that member of the Convention who should 
make the best six consecutive shots. Time and place were appointed, 
and there gathered together some twenty-five dentists who soon might* 
have been seen, pistol in hand, in harmless but exciting combat» — 
Chase, of Ohio, and Hunter, of Cincinnati ; Wilson, of Boston, and our 
worthy selves, of the Empire State ; North, South, East, and West, all 
were represented. The shooting was very equal, and for a time the 
balance hung low in favor of Lewis, of Tallahassee, Florida ; but the 
^* Catawba State " came in and won, in the person of our esteemed 
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friend Dr. Hunter, of Cincinnati. On the same evening, a large and 
merry partj met in one of the parlors of the International, to witness 
the presentation of the goblet. Chaste and white, it lay wrapped in 
its sofl resting-place. The Captain, though a sharp-shooter, is not a 
talking man ; but he placed his cause in good hands, and certainly we 
have never listened to a more neat, piquant presentation speech than 
the following, made by Cyrus E. Davis, Esq., of Niagara Falls, on 
presenting the reward of his skill to our successful friend : 

**Dr. Hunter. — I am charged by Captain Travis with the pleasant 
duty of presenting to you a silver goblet, on his behalf, as a token of 
his appreciation of the excellence and skill to which you have attained 
in the use of the pistol, an art in which he himself is so world-wide 
renowned, and of which he is so successful a teacher. I may, perhaps, 
be permitted to say on this occasion, that the skilful use of the pistol 
is no ordinary art ; and indeed it may be ranked as an elegant, if not 
a necessary, accomplishment to every gentleman of the present day. 
Pistols were first made at Pistoria, a provincial town of Tuscany, near 
Florence ; it was a republic in the middle ages, and it is a significant 
fact that, while a republic in the Old World is distinguished for the 
invention of the pistol, the republic of the New World should be so 
highly distinguished for the successful use of it. It seems to be the 
common property of republics, and peculiarly to belong to them. It 
is no mean encomium on the little weapon to say that, true to its 
birth, it has also done good service for republics against the tyranny 
and oppressions of the monarchies of the Old World. It has protect- 
ed the honor of our country, and the honor of our country's flag, — the 
lives of our fellow-citizens, and the security of their homes and hearths. 
And while so effective in war, it is none the less serviceable in peace ; 
for to-night it brings us the silver goblet, ready for the reception of 
the peaceful fruits of the vintage. Long, sir, may you live to use and 
enjoy it. And when, in your distant home, you shall have occasion to 
taste of the fruits of the vine from this bowl, I trust you will allow 
yourself in memory to wander back to this little spot beside the waters - , 
and the groves of Niagara ; and in so doing, I have no doubt that 
you will drink deep to the health of our excellent friend — Captain 
John Travis: in whose name, and on whose behalf, I now have the 
honor to present you with this silver goblet, to which you have shown 
yourself to be so fairly entitled, bnd which by your skill you have so 
well merited." 
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At the oonclusion of the gentleman's remarks, Dr. Hunter stepped 
forward, and modestly confessing himself unequal to the occastoD, 
suggested that the capacity of the cup should be the test of his appre- 
ciation of the gift. The gentlemen present, immediately, upon his 
invitation, adjourned to the bar of the hotel, when sparkling wine soon 
foamed over the silver rims of the beautiful cup, and carried life and 
warmth to the bosoms of all present. Thus ended the "Dentists' 
shooting match." 



We have received and beg to acknowledge, '' Higginson's Map of 
Europe," comprising Sardinia, Switzerland, Italy, and a large part of 
France and Germany. Published by J. H. Higginson, T7 Chambers 
street, New York, 1859. 

The Family Dentist, Vol. I., No. 1, published monthly, at 50 cents 
per annum^ at 648 Broadway, New York, and 10 Baronne street, N. 
Orleans. Dr. B. F. Smith, editor. 

American Journal of Dental Science. July and October. 

Dental Register of the West. August and September. 

Dental Enterprise. August and September. 

Dental Cosmos. August. 

UArt Dentaire. June. 

Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

British Journal of Dental Science. 

Weekly Scientific Artisan. , 

American Dental Review. 

London Dental Review. 6 Nos. 



We have also received copies of the address of Dr. E. T. Wilson, 
of Boston, read before the late Convention at Niagara Falls. As a 
finished effort to expose dental quackery, we regard this a great suc- 
cess, and worthy to be spread far and wide. Whom the coat fits let 
him put it on, and the sooner he turns it the better. 

Also, the Fifteenth Annual Announcement of the Ohio College of 
Dental Surgery. Session 1859 and '60. 

The regular course of lectures before this Institute will commence 
on the first Monday in November next, and continue to the 20th of 
February, succeeding. Preliminary courses from and afler Oct. 17th. 

Annual Announcement of the Penhsylvania Oollege of Dental Sur- 
gery. Session 1859 and '60. 
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The session corameDces on Tuesday, Nov. 1, and continues until 

March 1. Preliminary lectures will be delivered each day during the 

latter half of the month of October, commencing on Monday, the 14th 
inst. 



Many improvements and new inventions were CKhibited at the late 
Ck>nvention at Niagara Falls. We could not obtain the titles of all, 
but will have to make mention of such as came under our notice, and 
will be of interest to the profession. Messrs. Franklin & Sproul, of 
New York, presented some beautiful specimens of continuous gum 
work, among which were cases designed to restore the contour of the 
face, which can oflen be most perfectly effected. Many cases presented 
seemed perfection itself. 

An ingenious and effectual appliance for closing the salivary ducts, 
invented by Dr. Geo. E. Hawes, is a very neat silver instrument 
which no dentist should be without. It will enable the operator to 
stop the teeth in the inferior maxillary, without the usual annoyance 
of having the mouth Hooded. 

Dr. M. Levett, of New York, exhibited cases of atmospheric pres- 
sure plate^ constructed with chambers or cavities on the alveolar 
ridge. This he considers an improvement over any other style of 
chamber. By a number of small cavities on the ridge, he dispenses 
with the inconvenience of covering the palatine arch, while the diffi- 
culty of constructing it is not increased. 

Dr. John T. Toland, of Cincinnati, presented a neat apparatus in- 
vented by Dr. A. F. Merriman, of Columbia, Ky., called a tongue 
holder. 



Dr. B. W. Franklin exhibited a lower partial impression cup; it 
has many advantages over any now in use. 

He also presented interesting specimens of the vulcanite rubber 
base. 



A USEFUL forceps was presented by Dr. C. H. Dubs, of Natchez, 
Miss., which is satisfactorily used by many of the profession. It is 
constructed with a screw to penetrate the fang, — the beaks of the for- 
ceps to grasp at the same time, — with an attachment of screw, square, 
ratchet, shaft, catch, and spring trigger. 
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Dr. I. Forbes, of St. Louis, Mo., presented pluggers, scalers, gouges, 
&o.. which may be used with an adjustable handle. 

Dr. John T. Toland exhibited some finely-finished forceps of various 
descriptions ; also, a convenint dental lathe. 

Dr. M.* Loomis, of Washington, and Wm. E. Dunn, of Delaware, 
0., presented specimens of porcelain dentures, which were fine in de- 
sign, and exhibited taste in carving of the teeth. 

Dr. R. W. Archer, of Rochester, N. Y., exhibited a beautiful dental 
chair. It has combined all movements that may be required ; the 
seat moving with the back is an advantage. The entire apparatus of 
the chair is simple and strong. 

Dr. E. A. L. Roberts exhibited an apparatus for vulcanizing, which 
we have before spoken of. 

Messrs. Johnson, Lund & Neall, of Philadelphia, exhibited a neat 
style of tooth, invented by Dr. Theo. Bradish, of Utica, N. Y. 

These teeth are backed with platina plate baked in the tooth, with 
anchors from the baling penetrating the tooth instead of pins, adding 
to their strength, and a saving of labor to the dentist. 

Dr. W. B. Roberts, of New York, presented fine specimens of Crow- 
elPs rubber, continuous gum, and other styles of teeth. 

Dr. D. H. Porter, of Bridgeport, Conn., also presented fine specie 
mens of teeth — rubber and continuous gum ; also, samples of teeth 
having that natural bony-like texture, which are only to be seen to be 
admired. 



Dr. G. R. Reynolds, of Waterbury, Conn., presented what he calls 
*' toothpicks." They are rubber strips put in metallic cases, and drawn 
through the orifice in the top, to be used between the teeth and for 
regulating purposes. 

QUARTZ FILLING. 

Singe the presentation of this composition to the *^ American Con- 
vention," at Boston, in 1857, by one of our editorial corps, we are 
pleased to learn, experiments by various parties have been condacted 
toward its perfection. In cases where metallic substances womM t*M 
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be practicable, quartz has been tried by many parties, and with great 
success. Many of the profession have expressed themselves favorable 
to its practicability. The experiments of the originator have not been 
continued, owing to various causes ; but we are glad to find that this 
has not caused their being discontinued by others. Dr. James Pear- 
son, of this city, offers a similar substance to the profession, as will be 
seen by our advertisement pages. 

Our anxiety to present our readers with the latest minutes of the 
proceedings to establish the "New York Dental Association/' has de. 
layed our appearance until the present time. We hope to avoid such 
contingencies in future. — Eds. 

CONNECTICUT STATE DENTAL CONVENTION. 

Wx are pleased to learn that the profession of Connecticut are tak- 
ing step^ to organize a '^ State Convention.'* Let the ball roll onward — 
it is certain to pick up something besides sticks and dirt in its pro- 
gress. A few seeds, here and there, sown by the wayside, may spread 
into a green and luxurious tree hereafter. « 



J. Wesley Clark, a native of Liberia, and an intelligent and gentle- 
manly young man, has been for a length of time preparing himself for 
our profession, under the fostering care of Dr. Royse, of Newburgh, 
with the kind assistance of Drs. Franklin, Allen, and others. We have 
in our possession a specimen of his work in artificial dentistry, which 
speaks well for his mechanical abilities. Mr. Clark returns to Liberia 
to practice among the sojourners of that country, and thus spread 
American teaching and practice. 

We regret to learn that application was made through the President 
of the American Colonization Society, to the dental colleges in this 
country for his admission, and without success. Institutions which are 
organized to foster talent and industry, should not regard color or 
birth in their choice ; such bigotry is unworthy this age and country. 



Thk cane-head received from Dr. Gifford, of Westfield, N. Y., has 
been mounted upon a hickory stick from the " Hermitage,'' the birth- 
place and present resting-place of General Andrew Jackson. 



In a suit for damages, in London, for breaking a patient's jaw, by a 
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dentist in extracting a tooth, the jury returned a verdict for the plain- 
tifT-^ainage^ £10. 

Wonders of Creation. — The Savannah Republican of the 28tb, 
says : '* We are credibly informed that a female child was bom in this 
city, a few nights ago, that had six fingers on the right hand, seven on 
the led, six toes on each foot, and a full set of teeth both in the upper 
and lower jaw. It died soon after birth. 



Death from Chloroform. — Mrs. Matilda Klein, wife of Dr. Carl 
Adolph Klein, of this city, having suffered greatly from nervous tooth- 
ache, used chloroform to assuage the pain. On Thursday night she 
retired te her room, she and her husband 6ccupying separate apart- 
ments on account of his having a young child to attend to. During 
the night it is supposed that she took too large a dose of chloroform, 
as she was found dead next morning. The coroner's jury found a ver- 
dict to the same effect. 



We have received Vrom Dr. S. S. Blodgett, of Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
a sample of his " Persian Balm." From the knowledge we have of it 
through those who are using it, we can recommend it to the profession 
and our patients. See advertisement. 



It is said that $1,500,000 were paid to the four hundred and fifty 
dentists of the city of New York, during the year 1858, for services ; 
being an average of more than |3,000 each. 



We have received a prospectus from Dr. Solomon Brown, of his 
" Biographies of Distinguished Dentists of America." The topography 
and general appearance of the specimen is good. We would, however, 
suggest to Dr. Brown, that he pay respect rather to the dead than the 
living ; the latter are able and willing to praise themselves. 



We beg to acknowledge the receipt of proof-sheets of the Minutes 
of the National Dental Convention, from our friend McQuillen. Space 
will not permit our publishing this interesting document. 



Dr. W. M. Wright, of Pittsburgh, called upon us a few days since, 
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on his way to Europe. The Doctor looks well, and has promised to 
let us hear from him if anything presents of importance to the profes- 
sion. 



Gold Foil. — We have received a sample of soft foil manufacture 
bj Messrs. Sutton & Raynor, of this city, which works as well as any 
of the kind we have used. We had the pleasure of testing it upon 
ourselves, and speak from our own knowledge. It is put up in as 
small packages as 1-14 oz. books, at $28 the ounce. 



DENTAL ANOMALIES. 

We have received from Drs. Van Vleck, of Hudson, (Fig. 1,) and 
C. S. Weeks, of New York, interesting specimens of osseous union of 





Fig. 1. 



Fig. 2. 



the second and third molars, (Fig. 2,) belonging to the second denti- 
tion. Although such cases are not unfrequent, we have never met 
with any so perfect and interesting as these. 



Wk have received also an interesting specimen of a central incisor 
of very large size, which occupied the space of two centrals of the first 




dentition, having rather the appearance of two roots, one being quite 
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considerably absorbed. This was removed hj Dr. Chittenden, of 
Rochester, to make room for the second incisors. 



From Dr. Stoddard, of New London, we have received an old case 
of teeth, which was made in England, manj years since, of hippopota- 
mus tusk as the base or plate. Mounted with calves' teeth at a large 
expense to the parties who wore it for years, it was afterwards dupli- 
cated by the late Dr. Sizer, of the above-named place. 

The following letter is kindly handed to us by Dr. B. W. Franklin, 
who lately received it in the course of his correspondence, and being 
anxious for the enlightenment of his race, is willing to lay it before the 
public. We have no doubt the " schoolmaster is abroad^'* from the 
locality whence it emanated : 

" October 1.59 

" Dear sur I received yours of the 19 stating that you did not re- 
ceive my letter of Augest the 31 5.9. now \ have good reason to 
think that it is not trewe as I had the letter regerset and the Post 
master here has a recipt from your postmaster in N York that the 
same letter was delivered thare & no man but yourself could get it 
out. now what is the yous of you addvertising a article to sell when 
you will not sell it I have written to you three times to no what you 
would Charge mee for the rite to use that prozes, now what is a man 
to doo, now you can keep your gum and the $3 and your patten t and 
go to hell with them and I will publish your astablishment ''Yours." 

Owing to press of matter, several articles must necessarily lay over 
until next number. 
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A young fiist dass operator who has been in the practice of Dental Binrf- 
eiy about ten years, desires to form an association with an operator of the 
first standing with good practice. With one who has a large and increasing 
practice in any of the Eastern or Western Cities who desires an assistant or 
partner, he would be pleased to correspond with a view to further negociations. 
The adverttser for a few years past has be^i practising in Mass., and from any 
of the dtissens where he resides he can procure certificates of successful practice 
and good attainments, and for a number of years he has had the professiaiial 
care of two or three young ladies' boarding schools among thejfiist in the coon- 
try. 

FbrparUeulan address or'apph/ to 

Dr. G. H. ferine, 
No. 55 East I9th Si, 
Or The N. Y. Dental Journal, 
No, 13 BibU House, Astor Place, N Y, 



At reduced rates, fbr 

• IMFBSSSXOMS, 

And other purposes, for sale by the undersigned in 
doUar packages, at the NEW YORK DENTAL LA- 
BORATORY, No. 36 Bond St., N. Y. 

J. E. SCHUYLER. 



Can T^efu/ntisTied with a neaiferon qf 

BILL HEAD, 

Containing Cuts, Ac, a reference to the patient, 

Price $1^00 per. MunOrea, 

The ptofHrion can be supplied by i4>plying to Editors of N. T. Dtnlal 
' Jonmal, 56 ESast 19th, or 188 NassanSt., N. T. 



B. W. FRAKKUN &; SON, 



iDE|N;TK\|L||L|A!Blo;ii;Atri0^1yY 



67 BOND STBEET, 

Nub BomtBT, 2JVW 70^S2^ 

FOR MAKim OONTINHOOS 6UM WORK 

FOR THE DENTAL PROFESSION. 



I am anthorised: by the Patentee, Dr. John Allan, to aay, those wiahing to 
introduoe Continnous Gum Work in their practice, can do so, and no advan- 
tage will be taken until a final dedsion is had in the United States Courts, 
after which, if the decision is in his fiftYor, he will expect a reasonable pxioe for 
Ofi&oe Bights, or a disoon^nanoe of the making of fiiis kind of work. 

The following directions will enable all to understand what is required In 
Older that the work be done with the least delay : — 

Those residing out of the dty, can raise thdr plates of Platma slitting the 
front of the plate and lapping it over and solder with pure Oold for greater 
strength, leaving the edge of the plate one sixteenth of an inch wider than Is 
required when finished, for a rim which is to be turned over after baking the 
first coat of body. With this exception, the plate is swaged and fitted the 
same as Gold or Silver pl«tee ; after the plate is corrected, in the mouth, 
anange Continuous Gum Teeth to wax on the plate the same as plain teeth 
on Gold or Silver ; and if any restoration of the face is intended, build wax 
on the plate over the fangs of the Teeth, until the desired expression Is ob- ^ 
talned, then let the cutting edges of the Teeth into a batter of plaster to pre- 
vent displacement, and the case can be forwarded per Express or otherwise ^nd 
finished as well as if done in your own Labomtory. 



For Oases from Impresrions, per case, $20 00 

" Showpieces, ** 15 00 

When Plate is nused and Teeth fitted, per case, 9 00 

•* " andbaked, 7 00 

When ready for Body and Gum, per case, 6 00 

For Continuous Gum Blocks, per Tooth, 76 

*' Baking when Dentists apply Body and Gum, 2 00 

T^ above prices include aU materials. 

Dor warrantee extends only to the mechanical execution of the work, and 

not to its adaptation to the mouth. 

OUB FRICBS ARE FOR DOING THE WORK ONCE. ' 

Alteraticms or modifications thereafter will be charged for. 

Terwts : Cash on delivery. 
Bo Wo STEy^MSMH & S<G)IJ. 

NO. 57 BOND STREET, 
Nm Bowfy, IfBW YORK. 



TH3E 

Vulcanite Base. 



Who wish to test this style of work 

can do so by obserring the 

following 



Ammge ths Teeth upon a Plate of Outtft Percha or Wax, fliBt praaMd 
<rhil« warm upon k mull Plaster Model of the Month, fonoiiig Was iniids 
and aronnd the Teeth m m*7 be dMiied in tin 

VULCANITE MATERIAL, 

and fonraid th« vhole {Teeth Plate and Hodsl,) to the nnderrigned and U 
wfll be rettuued ready for poMdng on the day after ite leoeptioa. 

Any atylA of Plate Teelb can be naed by bcndlBg the Ftoi • Utile towanb 
thecntUiig edge. 

Care ihonld be obeerred not to leave Wax between jointt of Qnm Tsetli or 
Blocks. 
. lie fint pleoe received from CAch Dentist will be TULCANIZEO wUhtnit 
diarge. 

Pot each Piece thereafter the jsioe iriU be t6. WhkAi anuniDt mist invui- 
kUy Mcompany the otder. 

For PoUihlng t2 exIiK. 

O. S. PUTITAH, 

M BOND 8TRBET, NEW YORK. 



SPECIAL NOTICE. 



piSCOUJTT* 

I hATO herolofore adhered to the rale of making no Diaoonnt to any hat 
the trade, hat hefaog conTiuced of certain piactioes among most of the dealers, 
which had a tendency to increase my wholesale at the expense of my retail 
trade, I have determined from this date to make the following disooont to 
Bntlfti, 

On an poidiases made at my store for cash, or orders by mall or otherwise 
inclosing the (Sash, ten per cent on all sums finom ten to setenty-five dollars. 
From seventy-fiye to two hondred, twelve per cent, disooont ; and one per 
oant. additional on every fifty dollars, up to five hundred. 

NO DISCOUNT ON GOLD FOIL, PLATE, OR PLATINA. 

" Always send money enough to pay for what you order, and the surplus, 
if any, will he returned in ^ede with the gooda." 

Ulis discount of ten per cent, reduces the price of my celebrated Fifteen 
I>oUar Dental Lathes to Thirteen Dollars and Fifty Cents. Forty DoHax 
Operating Chairs to Thfrty-Sx Dollars. Finest Octagon Crocus polished For- 
ceps, firam Two Dollars to One Dollar and Eighty Cento ; and in that propor- 
tion thioigh ny entire Catalogua, irtien the amooni ezoeeda Ten Dollars aa 
before mentioned, and still cheaper when oyer Seyenty-Itve. 

MY ILLUErrBATED CATALOGUE, which will be found an excellent guide 
in making out orders, will be forwarded gratis, on receipt, of address. 

Ilie Expresses afford facilities for the transmissloa of goods to the remotest 
towns in the States and the Canadas, and as the expense on small packages is 
but a trifle more for a thousand than for ten or twenty miles. Dentists are 
sme to do better by sending thaiz cadoBi, no matter how smallt direct to me, 
than by pmrohasing from pedlen. 

The as s is t a nce of my two Sons, whom I have aasooiated wUb ma, in oansar' 
quenoe of my increadng business, will ensore a oontinuaaoe of the pronftpt sk- 
ecation of all orders w}th which my fiiends may favor me. 

JOfiar D. OHBTALDDt. 
MamtfaOuiw qf DmUd JMmmmtt. 
Ware Booms, 860 Broadway, Hew Yoik. 





TEETH MANUFACTURING CO., 

404 Sroadway, 17ew-7orL 



TtoB Company invites the nttontloQ of the Denial Pxofeflsion to their impKnre- 
ments in the manufiEusture of Teeth dniing the past year. 

Ihe beauty of their Gum is now unsnipaaaed, — and for strength and form 
these Teeth are z^w taking rank, in the opinion of oompetent Jndges, among 
the best in the market. 



•^m*' 



mEmmwrnm 



AlfD 



&m& BUBBEB SECTIONS. 

ARE FmmSHED BY TEES OOMPANT, 09 TBB M08T 
APPROVED FORMS AND SHADES. 



JfSSiMIBk HEHSI mWL, 

It is thiee yeaxs rinoe (lie vie of India Babber aa • baae for Hineial Teeth 
was introduoed to the attention of the Professiott ; and experience haa ooDatant. 
ly demcmatrated its adTantages. This Company is pr^)ared to eKecate this 
dais of >irark for Dentists, in the best style and at the shortest notice. 

All communications addressed to the K. T. TEETH MAKUFACTUBINa 

OOKPANT, 404 Broadway. 



E. A. ROBERTS 

55 Bond Street. 



ISAnKfa^iurer of Ptatiria Plate, FtaHna Wire 

and Melier and S^ner qfFlatina 

Ore and Scraps, &old, &c. 



'9 

Manufacturer of the only genuine article called Aliens 
continuoue Gum and Body for contin- 
uous Gum Work, &c- 

ITeeps constantly on hand aB kinds of Denial Instru- 
ments and Bench Tods, for a 



Fumaees, M-Jiffles, fine Clay, Pl&^na, and Sold Plates, 

SOIjrilElIR., cfcO. 
TMtb, 4ke. the tiest Manwibofeiiran, 

Price for melting PlatiTta Scraps wi3 be 50 c/5. per 
oz.,for 10 oz., or more; and $1,00 per oz., for lets 
than 10 oz. 

AU orders by maU or express, promptly attended to 

TERMS CABH,-BT E. A. L. ROBERTS, 

BOND STBEET. 



CROTBLL'S 

TEBXH MAinrFAOXORT 



I 



No. 87 BLEECKBR STREET, 

(Set, and a few doon vest of CroMl'TOy,) 



A good assortment of shades and sizes of Teeth, at the following 
reduced prices : 

OumTeetb, l&oonta. 

Plain Plata, 8 « 

Ocmttmioua Giuu or AUen'a, do. - - 8 " 
Blooka or SeotiooB fbr Rubber, ox oast 'W)ork, 20 " 
Oum Teeth, " 10 " 

The nndersigned embraces this opportunity to thank ibe Pro- 
fessioD for the very liberal patronage always extended to him, 
and woold ask for the above concern a continuance of the same 

J. M. CROWELL. 

Refers to tho following Deotisia, who «se teeth made by him : 
Dm. ALLEH, Dis. OLisk. Dn- QUSKINO, Dn. t mUPt. 

" AMBTjPiB^ " CLAY, " TTAHHltT.T., " I.KV ICPP^ 

" ANDEBSOH, " DALBTUFLB, " H131BI0TT, " LOBD, 

M BASLOW, " SODCtE, •' JABVIB, " HoUilOT, 

'■ BEABDSLET, •' DUBKIN, " EETS, " U^IM, 

" BaOWM. " DWINELLE, " KmOBLET, *■ PABHLT, 

" OOODELL, " LAHOCHB, " FDTNAM, 
Dr, BOdT, *o., ftc. 



DE. M. UEVETT'S 

« 

[Letters Patent granted, April 6tli, 1858.] 




tton of laa proftaslanil brattim to Ibeir gnat Talne and exceltoiioe, doing away wtth tlM 
«***n**^ " central oarity" plateg now in oae. 

Ibe Upper Plate is mneh iuallar, rendertug tt oooalderably nghler and more oonftnlable to Ibe 
pattaBt, and saving ttom two to tbree penny weigtals of Gold lb e vei ^mip ei set, and mora In 
proportion of pbdtaia. lb botb fbo Upper and Undte- IBets, Oie power of adberbig Is Ikr stronger, 
aa tbe Ataoospberlo lY ss nu re prlnoi|de li broogbt to bear by an entirely norel and Ingenloas ap- 
plicatian. Tbls giyes mocb gieater satisflwttnn to tbe patient, and requires len trouble In a^^osi- 



is tbe Pfttenlee IMS perftoUyoMwedoftbagreaitaloeor bis biTenllan, be wiebes to glre 
II a wMe popobtflty, and to allow Ua Mlow practltlonerB to oAJoy its benefits. Witb Ibis taiven- 
tfcin, be is prepared to dtopose of OFUCB RIGHTS on ezeeedlni^ moderate terms, aid bopea 
flvoo^ tbe tnelrmnentallty of tbls improrement, tbo proCtesion may be largely benefitted. 

Ibr flgbta, Oflloe Uoenoes, or taiformatlon, appl^ to or addroas 

M. LEVETT, Dentist, 

, No. 12 Wayerlt Place, near Broadway, 

NEW YORK. 
fff^ OfSo0 licenoeB from $25 to $50, aooording to location. 

- — ^-^^^—^—~- ■ ■■■■ ■■_■■■ - — ^^— 

JOJX^S, WHITE & McCURDT, 

BEMTAI9 BEPOTS, 

528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
336 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
16 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 



lyESTAL IiABORATORT, 

BRIDGEPORT, Or., 

r®K iME@emiiii@j^L, lisiitmsfiiT 

AMD TEB ItANUFACrnRE OF 

FOBOELAIN TEETH AND BLOCKS, 

D. H. POKTEB. 
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DENTISTS' MATERIALS. 



•♦•- 



The presBure of an increasiog businefls has obliged as to add to our premises 
the adjoining room, heretofore occupied bj Messrs. Jones, White <b Co., bj which 
extension we are enabled to offer increased facilities to our customer^ in the 
selection of Teeth or other materials, and aflfording us room to display an 
increased variety of stock generally. 

On presenting our thanks to the Profession for favors extended to us, by which 
our bunness, now over four years established, has been kept steadily on the 
increase, we pledge ourselves to sustain that reputation for reliability and 
honorable dealing to which we owe our success, and to contmue, as hereiofore, 
to conduct our business with constant reference to the wants and interests of 
our customers. 

All orders, by mail, express or otherwise, with which we may be favored, will 
be filled promptly, and with care and discrimination. 



TEETH, — Our gratifying success in introducing Oruu A Armstrong's 
NEW TEETH, (the sales of which have quadrupled in as many months,) has 
encouraged us to make arrangements for a complete stock, to which such con- 
stant additions will be made as will enable us to compete with any other stock 
of Teeth in New York. 



BLOCK TEETH. — Manufacturing these on our own premises^ we can 
always, at reasonable notice, fill orders for full or partial sets^ and will general- 
ly guarantee satisfaction. 

BODY, AND TOOTH OR GUM ENAMEU of the best quality, always for 
sale. 



MATEBIALS FOB FILLIll'Q' TEETH.— We shall be able to 



609 Broadway, New York. 
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supply all demands for any of the following materialB» and will obtain, in 
addition, any manafaoturer'B Foil which our cuBtomen may order :-— 



Abbey's Fine Gold Foil. 
Hodson's Premium Gold Foil. 
Abbey's Tin FoiL 
Griswold's Tin FoiL 
Precipitated Silver. 



Watts' Crystal Gold FoiL 

" Soft (non-adhesiye) Gold Foil 
" Prepared Crystal Gold. 

Townsend's New Amalgam. 

Hill's Stopping. 



Bevin's Gntta Percha Stopping. 



, QOU> PLATE AND SOLDEBS.— The reputation of our 18 and 20 
carat Plate, for unifobmitt and standasd rofSNESs, will not be allowed to 
diminish. Our Gold Solders have been highly commended ; we make 12, 14| 
16, and 18 carat. 



PLATINA PIiATE.— We are constantly receiving from Europe the best 
quality of Plate and Wire, which we are selling for cash at the lowest market 
price, receiving clippings at |6 per ounce. 



FOR CONTINIJOUS-GUM WOBK.-Body and 

Gum Enamel, from the different makers, always in store. 
Also, Furnaces, Muffles, Slides, Asbestos, Silex, <kc. 



COBUlTDnM WHEELS AJSTD FILES.- We have lately opened a 
new consignment of these indispensable articles, received from Ash it Sons^ of 
London. The reputation of the English Corundum stands above all others. 
The prices correspond, size for size, to the American wheels. 



STRUMENTS. 



This department of our business is in the hands of workmen who have bad 
upwards of 16 years' experience in every branch of it, and we can therefore 
offer our Instruments to the Profession, with the guarantee that the materials 
and workmanship shall, in eveiy instance, be of Sufkbiob Quautt. 



FOBCEPS, TURNKEYS, ELEVATOBS, PUNCHES, 

HOOKS, SCBEWS AND SCALING INSTBUMENTS, of the 

most approved patterns^ 



609 Bboadwat, New Yoke. 
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FLUGGIKO INSTBTTMENTS.— We oontiDue to supply serrated 
plnggers for Crystal Qold and Adhesiye Foil, after the patterns used by the 
most successfal Operators. 



EXCAVATORS, BT7BBS, DBILLS, SBO.—We have good work- 
men on this branch, and can furnish a superior article. A new method of 
tempering, lately introduced, has proved to be a decided improvement^ and 
reliable^ 



IiASrCETS AJSTD BUBNISHEBS, of all shapes and sizes. 

PLATE - PUNCHES, SHEARS, straight and curved, CLASP - BENDERS^ 
CIRCULAR SAWSy and BURRS FOR LATHES, all made from the best stock. 



WSBWMM^a^SW GASES 

Fitted up with any selection of Instruments, at the option of the purchaser. 
Rosewood or Mahogany Cases of any style or size promptly furni^shed. 

Lately received, a fresh invoice of the 

FRENCH BIBULOUS PAPER. 

The remarkable absorbent qualities of this paper, render it a superior article 
for drying cavities preparatory to filling. Price, per bundle (1000 sheets), $5.00 ; 
per quire, 18 cents. 



SPITTOON EIJNNEI1S9 of purple glass; a new stock, comprising 
a Tariety of shapes and sizes, and stronger than ordinary, just received from 
the factory. 



Teeth on Vulcanite-Rubber Base. 

We will have cases put up by this method, for Dentists, at a charge of $7.00; 
or unjpoluhed, for $6.00. 

mif Send a small plaster model, with the Teeth arranged on wax, on a gutta 
percha or thi^k lead plato. Wax to be trimmed to fullness required for guu. 
Avoid disturbing the Teeth in packing. 



^•» 



MEOBAMIOAXa work of any description made up at reasonable 
charges. 



609 Broadway, New Tobk. 
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ROLLING MILLS, 

BLAKE & JOHNSON, WATEKBURY, CONNECTICUT. 



The RolU made ftt th«>e irork^ra fctt 
iopersediDg all ot1i«rp. their dunbilit; aod 
extra finiah inyafieblj obt^aing for them the 
prefurenoe. 

Thej are irarraated fur *aj Uogth of time, 
■nd any defecla will always be readily cor- 

Baving in preeent nee owe of ibair $170 
Roll*, we eaa readily reeommcud tbem, with- 
out (he least rea«rvation. 

Ordtn riceived 

PKICBS: 

2i inch width »25 \ 

a ■• " 80 ( Geared, 

3^ '■ " as r Is eitra. 

i •■ 40 ) 

Iron Coluiua, t6 to 810. 



WORKS ON DBHTISTBT.— Any 

Dental Publications, Periodieala. AoMnmt 
Boots for Operations, *t, furnished st pub- 
lisher's prices. 



TOOTH POWDER JARS AND BOXES. 

A great variety of Glass. Porcelain, BriUooia MeUl. Wood or Paper. Label, 
of every style furnished to order. Tooth Powder of every quality, from &0 eU 
to tl.SS per pooad. 

MECHASICAL TOOLS AtfD APPARATUS -Forge^ Furoaeet, Boiling Millf. 
Ingot Mould.. I-thes. Vapor Blowpipes, Mouth Pipes, Impreasion Cur*. ""^J- 
ipg Flasks, Melting Bowls, Swedge Metals, (single or mixed.) Plaster of Paris. 
Asbestos, Silei. Polishing Powders. Rouge, PatUrn Tin. Ac., 4o, 




■ 1 11 

TO RENT. 

The AdTsrtisor will rest his Ofaes 

Rscepiion P.eea ar.d Labsratory 

furnished er will 

SELL THE SAME; 

No Bonus asked, for a 

To a Gienl\einau ot 



For particulars address DENTAL ST7B' 
QBON, care of the 

Editors N. Y. DEIKTAI. JOVRIVAI., 

la Bible House, 



V. 
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Will be issued quarterly, commencing July 1st, 1858- 
Subscription price two dollars in advance. Each num- 
ber will contuiu sixty four pages of matter, original and 
selected. 

Communications for the second number are respect- 
fully solicited from the Profession ; They must be sent 
in by September 1st. 

A £ev; pages o£ JLdTertismsnts "j/iU 

For one page, one year, 
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$25,00 

15,00 

10,00 

And for shorter periods hi proportion. 
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No. 13 Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 



iuf AUEi's lismmTS. 

niSCO UJTT. 

4 

I liATe heretofore adhered to the rule of making no Discount to any but 
the trade, but being oonvinced of certain practicee among most of the dealers 
which had a tendency to increase my wholesale at the expense of my retail 
trade, I have determined Irom this date to make the following discount to 
Dentists, 

On all purchases made at my store for cash, or orders by mail or otherwise 
inclosing the cash, ten per cent on all sums from ten to seyenty-five dollars. 
From seventy-five to two hundred, twelve per cent, discount ; and one per 
cent, additional on every fifty dollars, up to five hundred. 

NO DISCOUNT ON GOLD FOIL, PLATE, OR PLATINA. 



u 



Always send money enough to pay for what yon order, and the surplus, 
if any, will be returned in specie with the goods." 

This discount of ten per cent, reduces the price of my celebrated Fifteen 
Dollar Dental Lathes to Thirteen Dollars and Fifty Gents. Forty DoUar 
Operating Chairs to Thirty-Six Dollars. Finest Octagon Crocus polished For- 
ceps, from Two Dollars to One Dollar and Eighty Cents ; and in that propor- 
tion ihrough my entire Catalogue, when the amount exceeds Ten Dollars as 
before mentioned, and still cheaper when oyer Seventy-Five. 

MT ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, which will be found an excellent guide 
in making out orders, will be forwarded gratis, on receipt of address. 

The Expresses afford facilities for the transmiasion of goods to the remotest 
towns in the States and the Canadas, and as the expense on small packages is 
but a trifle more for a thousand than for ten or twenty miles. Dentists are 
sure to do better by sending their orders, no matter how smaU, direct to me, 
than by purchasing from pedlers. 

The assistance of my two Sons, whom I have associated with me, in conse- 
quence of my increasing business, will ensure a continuance of the prompt en- 
ecution of all orders with which my friends may favor me. 

JOHN D. CHEVALIER. 
Manu/aeturer af Dental ItutrumenU. 
Ware Booms, 360 Broadway, New York. 



B. W. FBANKLIN & SON, 



S:»i)iE|NiT|A LllMBMRAffiOlRi 



57 BOND STREET, 

Neak Botebt, NSW 70!RSf 

FOR MAKING CONTINUOUS GUM WORK :l 

FOR THE DENTAL PROFESSION. ^^, 

__^ :\ 

I am authorised by the Patentee, Dr. John Allen, to say, those wishing to 
introdnoe Continuous Gum Work in their practice, can do so, and nx^ Advan- 
tage will be taken untU a final decision is had in the United States uourto, 
after which, if the decision is in his favor, he will expect a reasonable price for 
Office Rights, or a discontinuance of the making of this kind of work. 

The following directions will enable all to imderstand what is required in 
order that the work be done with the least delay : — 

Those residing out of the city, can raise their plates of Platina slitting the 
front of the plate and lapping it over and solder with pure Gold for greater 
strength, leaving the edge of the plate one sixteenth of an inch wider than is 
required when finished, for a rim which is to be turned over after baking the 
first coat of body. Witti this exception, the plate is swaged and fitted ttie 
same as Gk>ld or Silver plat-es ; after the plate is corrected ia the mouth, 
arrange Continuous Gum Teeth to wax on the plate the same as plain teeth 
on Gold or Silver ; and if any restoration of the face, is intended, build wax 
on the plate over the fangs of the Teeth, until the desired expression is ob- 
tained, then let the cutting edges of the Teeth into a batter of plaster to pre- 
T^it 4iiBplacemettt, and the case can- be forwarded per £xpretB or otiierwise and 
finished as well as if done in your own Laboratory. 



For Cases from Impressions, per case, $20 00 

" Show Pieces, '* 16 00 

When Plate is raised and Teeth fitted, per case, 9 00 

andbaked, 7 00 

When ready for Body and Gum, per case, 6 00 

For Continuous Gum Blocks, per Tooth, 76 

** Baking when Dentists apply Body and Gum, 2 00 



The above prices include all niaterials. 

Our warrantee extends only to the mechanical execution of the work, and 

not to its adaptation to the mouth. 

OUR PRICES ARE FOR DOING THE WORK ONCE. 

Alterations or modifications thereafter will be charged for. 

Terryis : Cash on delivery, 
m. Wo 3FEA2^EL2M ^ S<0>M. 

NO. 67 BOND STREET, 
Ntar Binimy, NEW YORK. 



A jotmg first daas operator who has been in the practioe of Dental Surg- 
ery about ten years, desires to form an association with an operator of the 
first standing with good practice. With one who has a large and increasing 
practice in any of the Eastern or Western Cities who desires an aasiBtant or 
partner, he would be pleased to correspond with a view to further negodations. 
The advertiser for a few years past has been practising in Mass., and from any 
of the citiaens where he resides he can procure certificates ot successful practioe 
and good attainments, and for a number of years he has had the professional 
care of two or three young ladies' boarding schools among the'first in the coun- 
try. 

Ibrpartiadan addren or tupfy to 

Dh. g. h. ferine, 

No. 56 Eatt 19tk St. 
Or Thk N. Y. Dental Journal, 
No. 13 BOU House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
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No. 68 Elizabeth Street, oomer of Hester, 

Reps^ed m the bsst manner and at the 
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Published quarterly. Devoted to dental progress and 
improvement in the manufactiu*e and use of Instru- 
ments and Materials. 

EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY • 

John T. Tolami^ Cincinnati, Ohio. 

« 

TERMS. — One copy^ one year, 25 

Five copies " ** to one address,. . .$1,00 

Thirty-Jive '' '' '' ** 5,00 

One hundred, ** " ** '* 15,00 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

One page/or one year $40,00 

Half page, for one year, 25,00 

One fourth, for one year, 15,00 
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All ciNDinniiications must be directed to JNO. T. TOLAND, 38 
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JONES, WmTE & McOURDY, 

528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPmA, 
335 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
16 TRBMONT ROW, BOSTON. 



CEO WELL'S 

TKETCH MAimFACTORT 
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"No. 8T BLBEOKER STREET, 

(Keu-, ood A few doon west of Broadway,) 



A good assortment of shades and sizes of Teeth, at the following 
reduced prices ; 

Gum Teeth, - - • - ' - 15 cents. 

Plain Plate, 8 " 

OontlziuotiB Oum or Allen's, do. - • 8 " 
Blocks or Seotions ibr RuVber, or oast Work, 20 " 
Gum Teeth, " " 15 " 

The undersigned embraces this opportunity to thanli the Piw 
fessioQ for the very liberal patronage always extended to hint, 
and would ask for the above concern a continuance of the same 

J. M. CROWELL. 

Refers to the following Dentists, who use teeth made by him : 
Dra. ALLEN, Dm. CLARK, Dre. QDNNINO, Dm. LEFLER. 
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" CLAY, 


QASSELL 


'■ LEVETT, 


ANDERSON, 
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Dr. BOOT 
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I haya heretofore adhered to the mle of making no Biecotmt to any but the 
trade, but being oonvinced of certain practices among moet of the dealers which 
had a tendency to increase my wholesale at the ezpence of my retail trade, I 
hKf€ determined Irom this date to make the following discount to Dentists, 



On all pnrehases made at my store for cash, or orders by mail or otherwise 
inolosing the cash, ten per cent, on all sums from ten to Beyen1y-fi?e dollan. 
From seventy-fiye to two hundred, twelve per cent, discount ; ana one per oent. 
addiUonal on every fifty dollars, up to five hundred. 

NO DISCOUNT ON GOLD FOIL, PLATE, OR PLATINA. 

*' Always send money enough to pay for what you order, and the surplus, if 
any, will be returned m specie with the goods." 

This discount of ten per cent, reduces the price of my celebrated Fifteen 
Dollar Dental Lathes to Thirteen Dollars and Fifty Cents. Forty Dollar Oper- 
ating Chairs to Thirty-Six Dollars. Finest Octagon Crocus polished Forceps, 
from Two Dollars to One Dollar and Eighty Cents ; and in that proportion 
through my entire Catalogue, when the amount exceeds Tan Dollars as before 
mentioned, and still cheaper when over Seventy- Five. 

MT ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, which will be found an excellent guide 
in making out orders, will be forwarded gratis, on receipt of address. 

The Expresses afford facilities for the transmission of goods to the remotest 
towns in the States and the Canadas, and as the expense on small packages is 
hut a trifle more for a thousand than lor ten or twenty miles, Dentists are sure 
to do better by sending their orders, no matter how small, direct to me, than 
by purchasing from pedlers. 

The assistance of my two Sons, whom I have associated with me, in conse- 
quence of my increasing business, will insure a continuance of the prompt exe- 
cution of all orders with which my friends may favor me. 

JOHN D. CHEVALIER, 
Manufacturer of Dintal Inttrumenity 
Ware Rooms, 360 Broadway, New- York. 




B. W. FRANEUN & SON, 

57 BOND STREET, 

Near Bowery, SSB W=V®IB iS » 

FOR MAKING CONTINUOUS GUM WORK 

FOR THE DENTAL PROFESSION. 

* 

lam authorised by the Patentee, Dr. John Allen, to say, those wishing to in- 

trociuce Continuous Oum Work in their practice, can do bo, and no adrantage 

will be taken until a final decision is had in the United States Courts, after 

which, if the decision is in his favor, he will expect a reasonable price for 

* Office Rights, or a discontinuance of the making of this kind of work. 

The following directions will enable all to understand what is required in. 
order that the work be done with the least delay : — 

Those residing out of the city, can raise their plates of Platina slitting the front 
of the plate and lapping it over and solder with pure Gold for greater t trenf;th, 
leaving the edge of the plate one-sixteenth of an inch wider than is required 
when finished, for a rim which is to be turned over after baking the firrteoet 
of body. With this exception the plate is swaged and fitted the tame as Gold 
or Silver plates ; after the plate is corrected in the mouth, arrange Continnons 
Gum Teeth to wax on the plate the same as plain teeth on Gold or Silver ; and 
if any restoration of the face is intended, build wax on the plate over the fangs 
of the Teeth, until the desired expression is obtained, then let the cutting edges 
of the Teeth into a batter of plaster to prevent displacement, and the case esn 
be forwarded per Express or otherwise and finished aa well as if done in your 
own Laboratory. 




For Cases from Impressions, per case, ^ 920 00 

For Show Pieces, »* 1500 

When Plate is^raised and Teeth fitted, per case 9 00 

" «» " and baked, 700 

When ready for Body and Gum, per ease, 6 00 

For Continuous Gum Blocks, per Tooth, 76 

For Baking when Dentists apply Body and Gum, 2 00 

The above prices include all materials. 

Our warrantee extends only to the mechanical execution of Uie work, and nsi 

to its adaptation to the mouth. 

OUR PRICES ARE FOR DOING THE WORK ONCE. 

Alterations or modifications thereafter will be charged for. 

TemM : Cash on delivery • 



No. 67 BOND STREET, 
Near Btneery^ NEW YORK* 



AN ASSOCIATE WANTED. 

A young first elass operator who has been in the practice of Dental Sur* 
K^ry about ten years, desires to form an association with an operator of tho 
mat standing with good practice. With one who has a large and inoreasiAg 
practice in any of the Eastern or Western Cities who desires an assistant or 
pjutner, ha would be pleased to correspond with a Wew to farther neffotiations. 
The advertiser for a few years past has been practising in Mass., and from any 
of the c'^tizens where he resid«*8 he can procure certificates of successful prac- 
tiee and good attainments, and for a number of years he has had the professional 
oare of two or three young ladies* boarding schools, among the first m the coun- 
try. 

For particulars addre's or appli/ fo 

T>R. G. II. FERINE, 
Ao. 55 East 19/A St, 



MANUFACTURER OF 



mmm. liSTiimEMTt 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 



No, 63 



Street, cor. of Hester, 



ES S ^ - ^T® IE S « 



IN THE BEST MANNER AND AT THE 



DENTAL DEPOT 

Mo. 189 Twelfith Street, 

North East corner of Broadway 



DENTAL REPORTER, 

AND 

momitofittr mmnt 

Published quarterly. Devoted to deatal progress add 
improvement in the manufacture and use of Instru- 
ments and Materials. 

EDITED AKD PUBLISHED BY 

John T. Toiand^ Cincinnati, Ohio. 

TERMS— One copy, one year, $0 2* 

Fi%>e copies, " to one address, I 00 

Thirty-Five, " ** " 5 00 

One Hundred, '' '* •• 15 00 

Terms ot AdTertisiiiff. 

One page, for one year, $40 00 

Half page, " 25 00 

One fourth, ** 15 00 

One eighth, " 10 00 

All communications must be directed to JNO. T. TOLAND, 3S 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

mut mm & tu'wnm, 

628 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
16 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 




CRO WELL'S 



TEETH MANIJFACTORX 



AND 













ffo. 87 Bleecker Street, 

(Kefir, and a few doors weat of Broadway,) 

A good assortment of shades and sizes of Teeth, at the following 

reduced prices : 

CSuin Teeth, »« cents. 

riain ^late, ji^i ;-i' f 

Continaousi Gmn or Alleii's do » 

Blocks or Sections for Rubber, or 

Cast Work, «0 

Oam Xecth, t*> 

The undersigned embraces this opportunity to thank the Profes- 
sion for the very liberal patronatje always extended to him, and 
uld ask for the above concern a continuance of the same. 

JF. •If. Croweil. 

R f rs to the followinp Dentists, who use teeth made by him . 



44 



44 

44 



Dm. AlrLBN, 

" ANDERSON, 
- BARLOW. 

.. BROWN, 
•• BlJBR"A.St 



Drs. CLARK, Dm. GtNNING, 

- CLAV, " HASSELL, 

•' DALRYMPLE " HERRIOTT, 
•* DODGE, •• JARVIS, 

•' DURKIN, •* KEYS, 

•* DWINELLE, " KINGSLEY. 
•* GOODELL. " LAROCHE, 
Dr. ROOT. &c, &c. 



Drs. LKPLER. 
'' LEVETT, 
*• LORD, 
•• McILROY. 
" MAIN, 
" PARMLY. 
PUTNAM, 



i« 
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PATEBT f ILeAHlfB 

DENTAL AGENCY, 

^ No. 640 BROADWAY, 



Entrance on Bleecker Street. 



•^ '^•< 



This Agency is tstablished for the sale of Office Bights, Apparatus, and 

Materials used for the 

Vulcanite Base far ^riindal Teeth. 

Price of Office Rights, including Heatem, $50 00 

A tariff of one dollar on each fall caee, and fifty cents on all cases of one 
two, or three teeth, to be paid by Licensees quarterly. 

Those wishing their work Yuloanizcd at the Agency, can depend upon our 

IPromptiuss, J^klilg anb ^casinmble Charges, ' 

We hare every facility for doing the 

WORK IN THE BEST MANNER. 

The character of our work is acknowledflced to be superior and the results 

i!!lli!lfl?®£fi!I ii5!ll9 @&irQ@8^i&@ir®£V« 

Those wishing to test the work can set up their 

On a thin 

PU8TER MOOIt OF T88 M0«T8, . 

A* thej wish the oaaa to Iw wh«a finished, ud send to the Agency, it will be 

rUBnSHED.FSOMFTLT & BETTJBirEB AS DIRECTED. 



?>^t 




PORTABLE HEATER 

FOR 

VULCANIZING THE WORK. 



Thii cut ia a reprcsfnUtion or our PortaMe lltat^r for Vuleaniiing the 
Work ; it will bold live citacs at a tim* ; it is small, compnct, and efficieat, and 
Dot linbl« tn ileran^cmcnt; can be nacd on anr common ofScc stoTc that is op«D 
at tlie top. A contains llic water, E Et^ain olmmber, K ateam Taiioet, D water 
fiiiicet, P fahtv valve. coTcr and tliermomeWr, C perforated floor or separa- 
tion h«twf«n the boiler and steam cbnmber. 

N. B— Siiiis have alreaJy bton commcneed against L. E. Cbristoptier & Co.. 
late of No. 5 Bond Streot, New York, and A, E. L. Roberta & Co,. No. 5 and 
Gr> Blind f%treet. for infringenientB upon the Patents of Nelson Goodyear and 
Charlo* Goodyear, in the minnfactare of nliat th y call 

The right to nee snid pnlentd pPooeBses for PJalea and Gams for ArtiSeial 
Teetb, being vested in the American Ilouiq Rubber Compiinj and tbeir Li- 
eenepes. ^ 

All pcraons who maj persist in violating said Patents, vill be subjected to 
similar proccedinga. 

All orders for Office Rights, Apparatus and Uaterisla, Ac, should be made 
to Uie imdcrNinied. 

A|[eDti No* 640 Braadwari New-Vark* 

FOE. S-A.LE_ 

II. iNSTBDHirsT SicotiTv {Rosewood). SriTTOCK and 
t tbo Nctoo^corft SentHl Joutnal mfSa, 

M« Bros4wB7> eer. Bleeeker St.) N. T. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 



6IEf ALIEB'8 IHSTBOIEiTS. 



niSCO UJTT, 

I have heretofore adhered to the rule of making no Discount to any bnt the 
trade, bat being convinoed of certain practices among most of the dealers which 
had a tendency to increase my wholesale at the expense of my retail trade, I 
have determined from this date to make the following discount to Dentists, 



On all purchases made at my Store for cash, or orders by mail or otherwise 
inclosing the cash, ten per cent, on all sums from ten to seventy-five dollars. — 
From seventy-five to two hundred, twenty per cent, discount ; and one per cent, 
additional on every fifty doUiirs, up to five nundred. 

NO DISCOUNT ON GOLD COIN, PLATEj OR PLATINA. 

" Always send money enough to pay for what you order, and the surplus, if 
any, will be returned In specie with the goods." 

The discount of ten per cent, reduces the price of my celebrated Fifteen 
Dollar Dental Lathes to Thirteen Dollars and Fifty Cents. Forty Dollar Oper- 
ating Ohairs to Thirty Six Dollars. Finest Octagon Crocus polished Forceps, 
^rom Two Dollars to One Dollar and Eighty Cents ; and in that proportion 
through my entire Catalogue, when the amount exceeds Ten Dollars as before 
mentioned, and still cheaper when over Seventy- Five. 

MY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, which will be found an excellent guide 
in making out orders, will be forwarded gratis, on receipt of address. 

The Expresses afford facilities for the transmission of goods to the remotest 
towns in the States and the Canadas, and a) the expense on small p ickages is 
but A trifle more for a thousand than for ten or twenty miles, Dentists are sure 
to do better by sending their orders, no matter how small, direct to us, than 
by purchasing' from pedlars. 

The assistince of my two Sons, whom I luwve associated with me, in conse- 
quence of my inoreanng business, will insure a continuance of the prompt exe- 
cution of all orders with which my friends may favor me. 

JOHN D. CHEVALIER, 
Manufaeiurer of Dental iMtrvmenti, 
Wore Rooms, 860 Broadway, New- York. 



• 
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(SnaecMon to W. FBANEUK A SON,) 

WiWSM M.W^SiMM^ 

FOR 

€an&mm §m Hork for % ^M ^Profession, 

•Vo. «S7 JBond Streeif 



W« ftre aathorized by the Pat<^ntee, Dr. John Allen, to say, those wishing to in- 
trodace Continuous Gum Work In their practice, can do so, and no advantage 
will be taken until a final decision is had in the United States Courta, after 
which, if the decision is in his fotor, he will expect a reasonable price for 
Office Rights, or a discontinuance of the making of this kind of work. 

The followiog directions will enable all to understand what is required in 
order that the work be done with tlie least delay : — , 

Those residing out of the city, can raise their plates of Plaiina slitting the 
* front of the plate and lapping it over and solder with pure Oold for greater 
strength, leaving the edge of the plate one-sixteenth of an inch wider than is 
required when finished, for a rim which is to be turned over afler baking the 
first coat of body. With this exception the plate is swaged and fitted the same 
as Gold or Silver plates ; aiter the plate is corrected m the mouth, arrange 
Continuous Gum Teeth to wax on the plate the same as plain teeth on Gold or 
Silver; and if any restoration of the face is extended, build wax on the plate 
over the fiings of the Toeth until the desired expression is obtained, then let the 
cutting edges of the Teeth into a batter of plaster to prevent displaeemant, and 
the case can be forwarded per Express or otherwise, and finished as well as if 
done in jour own Laboratory. 



For Cases from Impressions, per case .$20 00 

For Show Pieces, " 15 00 

When Plate is raised and Teeth fitted, per case '. 9 00 

and baked 7 00 

When ready for Body and Gum, per case 6 00 

For Continuous Gum Blocks, per Tooth 75 

For Baking when Dentists apply Body and Gum 2 00 

The above prices include all materials. 

Oar warrantee extends onljr to the mechanical execution of the work, and not 

to its adaptation to the mouth. 

OUR PRICES ARE'FOR DOING THE WORK ONCE. 

Alterations or modifioations thereafter will be eharged for. 

Ternts: ComH on ntUvtry. 



No. 57 BOND STREET, 
Neesr Sewerf, VEW TOBK. 







D. St. PORTER'S 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

FOR MECHANICAL DENTISTRT, 

AND THE MANUFACTURE OF 



MANUFACTURER OF 

MWfkk mmrnfrnwrn 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

IVo. OS Elizabeth Street^ cor. or Hester^ 

IN THE BEST MANNER AND 

DENTALDEPOT, 

rVo. 189 Tweirtli Street, 

Norih East corner of Broadway, 






SUTTON 8c HA7NOR, 

Maanfafltqrwn, Importert k Dwlfln in 

No. 609 BROABWAT. NEW-TOBK- 



<<Pi«BipMen»'> <<BzMtBMs/' aad «Fiiniliblac tlM BB8T ARTICI«B f«r 

the pricey'' eonstltiite OUR epeclallty. 



Wholesale and Retail MantifiMtarer of 




M%Mm 




C?oM una Tin FoUf Goia mnA Silver JPiaie, W^ire. 
Sp4rai Springs, Oeniai MnBimngenU, €$€• 

b;efot; 22 1-2 hoeth eiohie steeet, above haexet, 

WheM may be found a general as sortm ent of artieles needed for the j>nuitice of 
Dentistry, at redneed prices. IST All cash orders promptly attended to. 







IMPROVED JANUAEV, 1869. 

The seat and arms raise and lower by a orank placed at ^e back of the Chair. 
The back seat and arms are carried backwards and forwards by a foot lever. 

Prtee fk*0fli $40 tO $100 each, Table and Crane extnu 
Tlie Footstools can be Eaised or Lowered. Price fh)m $6 to $18. 



iwcA-Hoa-A-isr^sr si>iTTooisrs, 

with HarUe T«pa and Olaw Faaaela. Prle« 919 eaeh. 

MANUFACTURED AT LYONS, WAYNE CO., N. Y.. BY 

JAMES H. CASE. 



DENTAL REPORTER, 

AND 

tKOEt>ENOSttT JOtinNAtt 

Published quarterly. Devoted to dental progress and 
improvement in the manufacture and use of Instru- 
ments and Materials. 



EDITED AND PTBUSHED BY 

i 



John T. Toland^ Cincinnati, Ohio. 

TERMS — One cnpy, one year $0 Q5 

Five eopiesj one year, to one address 1 00 

Thirty-Five, •» • 5 00 

One Hundred, " " 15 00 

Terms or AdTertisingr* 

One page, for one year $40 00 

Half page, " 25 00 

One fourth, ** 15 00 

One eighth, " 10 00 

All communications must be directed to JNO. T. TOLAND, 38 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnnti, Ohio. 
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628 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPAIA. 
335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
16 TREMOTT ROW, BOSTON, 
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CRO WELL'S 

TBBTH MANUFAOTOBT, 



AND 









No. 



i>E3r»o"r, 



87 Bleecker Street, 

(Near, and a few doors west of Broadway,) 




$ 
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A good assortment of shades and sizes of Teeth, at the following 

redMced {vices : 

« 

Oam Teeth, 15 etntn^ 

Plain Plate, 8 ♦* 

Coailinuaaifli fiaia or Allen's da«.... 8 ^^ 
Blocks or lleetions fiir Rubber, or 

Ca«t Work, ao *♦ 

«nm Teef h, Iff '' 

The und^siAned ^tfihradoes Ihi* of pQrt«itf(gr to thank the Proifes- 
sioD for the very liberal patronage always extended to him, ^nd 
;wqfild M^ tx the abofe Ouocem a contkiua*^ oCthe sane. 

JF. JH. CrowelU 

Refers to the following Dentists, who vise teeth mad^ by him .. 



•• AMBLER^ 
•« ANDEK90N. 
« BARLOW. 

- beardsley, 

•• BKOWN. 
44 BtJRRA9, 



Dra CLARK, D«. GUNNING. 

"CLAY, " HASSELL, 
" DAt-RVMfLE " HERRIOTT, 

" DODGE. " JARVIS. 

•' DIJRKIN. •* KEYS. 

« DWINELLE. " KINGSLEY, 

w GOOBELL. ♦• LAROOftiE, 

Dr. ROOT. &c.. &c. 



On. LEFLsk, 
" LEVETT, 
" LORD, . 
" MoILROV. 
*< MAIN, 
" PARMLS^, 
^ PUTNAV, 



